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DR. JOHNSON, 


Tue republic of letters is a community exposed to constant changes of 
government. It presents at different times the appearance of a wild 
democracy, of a stern oligarchy, of a stringent despotism, When the 
minds of men in general are awake and active, when they are hurry- 
ing headlong into new fields of knowledge, and are engaging in fresh 
pursuits without concert or subordination, literature is a democracy, 
exhibiting all the energy and vices of that form of polity—adven- 
turous, original, independent, but at the same time rash, extravagant, 
unchastised, and always rapidly tending to the repose offered by more 
settled rule. When society has advanced in manners, institutions, and 
intelligence, when individuals regularly fall into prescribed stations, 
and the various branches of knowledge are cultivated almost exclu- 
sively by professional men, literature presents the image of an aris- 
tocracy. But let a man of unusually powerful parts or genius arise, 
who, by his surpassing talents, or from his being the representative of 
opinions or feelings to which the age is already disposed, becomes an 
object of general attention; and it frequently happens that he is lifted 
by his comrades to the seat of empire, and hailed by the acclamations 
of the multitude as the monarch of literature. Such, indeed, is the 
natural disposition of mankind to subordination, and such the force of 
superior minds, that though the whole realm of letters has rarely been 
united under one man, its various departments and provinces are 
usually subject to a single master. 

The establishment of a literary monarchy has perhaps in most in- 
stances been effected by violence and faction, and has often been 
characterized by the worst features of an act of usurpation. Yet it 
has not unfrequently been introduced by unexceptionable means, and 
has sometimes exercised a most favourable influence on the interests 
of mankind. The dictatorship enabled Cincinnatus and Fabius to 
save, though it was abused by Sylla and Cesar to destroy, their country. 
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486 DR. JOHNSON. 


The malignant effects of the influence exercised in France by Vol- 
taire were scarcely more remarkable than the happy results which in 
England attended the literary supremacy of Dr. Johnson, 

The high principles and great abilities of this eminent man, fostered 
as they were, and enjoying free scope for their exercise, in our happy 
institutions, placed him for the last twenty years of his life at the head 
of English literature. His success was honourable alike to himself 
and his country. With scarcely a friend, and without a party, he 
rose, without any adventitious advantages, from the lowest depths of 
obscurity and indigence to the greatest distinction which can be pro- 
cured by letters. After having spent the earlier part of his life in 
attempts to gain a scanty subsistence, when the royal bounty had 
placed him in easier circumstances, in spite of uncouth manners and 
a rough and independent bearing, he became the companion of nobles 
and senators, and dictated the laws of morals and criticism in the in- 
tellectual circles gf our metropolis. 

In power and independence he pursued the course which he had 
followed in obscurity and poverty. At the splendid tables and in the 
brilliant circles to which he was admitted in his latter years, he as- 
serted the same truths, and maintained the same opinions on the great 
points of life and literature, as he had defended when his lot was very 
different. He was conscious of his vocation. It was a noble one. 
He was called by Providence to bear his testimony to the principles 
which alone could enable his country to weather the greatest storm 
which ever agitated the world. Some may think that he enunciated 
them in a form somewhat exaggerated. But if England had not been 
under the influence of a respect for religion and royalty, which caleu- 
lating men might sneer at as superstitious, she would scarcely have 
escaped the convulsion which devastated France, 

More than fifty years have now elapsed since the death of Dr. 
Johnson. The interval has been filled with great events, and by 
nearly two generations of men of letters, The progress of society in 
the meantime has been unusually rapid. The tumult of war and 
change has torn us from our ancestors; and in fifty years the world 
has, as it were, lived a century. ‘The consequence is, that we think 
very little of what immediately preceded the mighty events which are 
even still in the course of development. Material and visible changes 
engage more of our attention than the subtile and delicate influences 
which form the bond of union between the past and the present, and 
serve to perpetuate national identity. But rightly to estimate any 
particular period, we must always make due allowance for these secret 
or less obvious causes, After all the great events which have been 
crowded into the last fifty years, we cannot duly estimate our present 

position without taking into account the influence which was exercised 
upon English society and literature by Dr. Johnson. 

The admiration with which Johnson was regarded by his con- 
temporaries has long given place to a very different view of his 
merits. It has of late become the fashion to depreciate and despise 
him. He has been ridiculed as a vulgar pedant, and a narrow- 
minded bigot. His style has become almost a byword for what is 
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laboured and pompous. His criticisms have been pointed at as ex- 
hibiting the very dotage of an obsolete school. His works have been 
represented as destitute of taste and feeling, and as burying good sense 
and truth under a load of verbose formality. 

It is not the object of the writer of this paper to undertake the ad- 
vocacy of Johnson, or even to attempt an estimate of his intellectual 
and literary character, In the study of the writers of a very different 
school, he has become abundantly sensible of his faults and deficiencies. 
He is willing to admit that the extravagant estimate formed of him by 
his contemporaries was characteristic of the state of things which pre- 
vailed at the period, and that his criticisms and learning could only be 
admired by a formal and superficial age. He is well aware that much 
of his direct influence is gone, since the great German critics have dis- 
covered the true philosophy of literature, and given better views of 
the principles of art and criticism than were ever taught by the modern 
classical schools. But he would have justice done him for what he 
effected among his contemporaries, and for what we ought to acknow- 
ledge ourselves indebted to him even now. In directing attention to 
undoubted historical facts, he will be rendering the highest praise to 
the memory of Johnson. 

To those who have been in the habit of regarding Johnson as having 
corrupted our language by his free use of words of Latin origin, it may 
seem strange to represent him as the writer who first rendered the 
English tongue perfectly correct and grammatical. Yet this was most 
certainly the fact. Poetry with us, as among every other people, was 
correct and elegant, when prose was scarcely cultivated at all; and we 
had undoubtedly great models of prose from an early period of our 
literature; but Englishmen generally wrote loosely and ungrammati- 
cally, andsome of our most eminent authors were in their style negligent 
and inaccurate, till the middle of the last century. Johnson effected 
a complete and permanent reform. His extreme accuracy banished 
solecisms and vulgarisms from the written language of his country. 
And from his time negligence in composition has been regarded as a 
proof of vuigarity and ignorance. No one will consider this as a small 
service, who duly estimates the connexion which must always subsist 
between language and manners. 

This was not the only service which he rendered to our literature ; 
but his services in matters of literature and philology are of small 
account, when compared with the influence which he exercised upon 
the state of English society and morals. We have had no man of 
letters who has contributed in anything like the same degree to improve 
the national character. The political convulsions of the seventeenth 
century had produced a most injurious effect on the public morals. 
The reign of puritanism had been followed by a dreadful reaction. 
lreethinkers, politicians, and latitudinarians had brought about a 
melancholy relaxation of principles and manners; and the earlier 
part of the eighteenth century was a period of general profligacy. 
The most successful works of our literature were, with a few ad- 
mirable exceptions, sceptical and licentious. Literature appeared to 
be entirely dissociated from religion. All classes were more or less 
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infected with gross vices. There was no earnest attention given to great 
principles ; the most exciting and awful subjects were treated with 
coldness and levity. As the century advanced, there was a manifest 
improvement. There was still little real. philosophy, little originality, 
or deep feeling; but men became more serious and regular, more 
thoughtful and reflecting, more willing to attend to and examine serious 
subjects. And yet this was the very period when an opposite process 
was going on elsewhere. France was becoming infidel, and a spirit 
of profane scepticism was spreading over all the rest of Europe. 

is memorable result was chietly due to the influence of Johnson. 
It was he who reclaimed the truant spirit of literature, and brought 
her back to the service of religion. He formed a link between the 
world and the church, Even the admirable example of George the 
Third would, as far as we can calculate, have operated much less 
beneficially, if the great principles of morality and religion had not 
been maintained, and vice and profaneness rebuked, by this great man. 

The author of “ Rasselas” and “‘ The Rambler” must have exerted 
a powerful influence upon mankind if he had been a retired student. 
But it was not merely, or chiefly, as a writer that Johnson acted upon 
his generation, and, through his generation, upon posterity. His great 
conversational powers rendered him an object of respect and attention 
to people who would not have been affected by books. His eccen- 
tricities made him an object of curiosity. He was universally courted 
and listened to. Wherever he came, he inculcated his principles. 
He put down what was noxious witha high hand. Vice and sophistry 
cowered before the modern Socrates. His vigorous and eloquent talk 
purified and elevated the minds of his hearers. Filthy communica- 
tion and profane swearing, which had so long been the disgrace of 
English society, fled from his presence. Every company which he 
entered became a school of morals. 

We still feel the effects of his influence, though his reputation has 
decayed. It is thus the world treats its benefactors. These few words 
are written by one who reveres his character, and who would have it 
estimated as it deserves. This, therefore, is not the place for qualifica- 
tion or complaint. It is not the time to point out the deficiencies of 
his moral system, or to shew how that love of society which led him 
so much into the world acted injuriously upon his own character, and 
led him to take up with views which came far short of the purity and 
elevation of Christian morals. He taughtallheknew. We have to be 
thankful that he was brought to know so much. His vocation did not 
extend further. What is highest and holiest cannot profitably or safely 
be exposed indiscriminately to all. Pearls must not be cast before 
swine. His was an honourable duty. If any in these times are 
called to a duty still more honourable, let them not forget that he has 
made it easier for them to perform it. The unclean spirit must be 
cast out, and the man be brought to his right mind, before the soul is 
in a state to receive the deep things of the gospel. 
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THE WALDENSES AND ALBIGENSES, 
NO, II. 


WERE THESE ONLY DIFFERENT NAMES FOR THE SAME PERSONS? 


It is obvious that one of the most important points to settle about the 
Waldenses and Albigenses is this—Whether they were two distinct 
sects, or one sect under different names ? 

It seems very strange that, after all the noise which they have made 
in the world, and the volumes which have been written about them, 
such a question should still remain. Indeed, in one sense, it does not 
remain; there is no question about the matter; it has been decided 
both ways. The old writers, whom there is more or less pretence for 
calling contemporaries, clearly supposed them to be two sects; mo- 
dern popular writers are almost unanimously of opinion that they 
were one.* 

The reason of this is very clear, and has already been hinted at. 
He who knows not what to say when he is asked, “ Where was your 
religion before Luther ?”’ will be equally at a loss when asked, “ Where 
was your religion before Waldo ?” and therefore it is very necessary 
(if 1 may so speak) to weld the one sect on to the other, in order to 
obtain an indefinite antiquity and obscurity of origin, instead of the 
annoying certainty that Peter Waldo did not live till after the middle 
of the twelfth century. How this is managed, and by what means 
the two sects are made out to have been one, may be the subject of 
future discussion ; at present, my object is rather to state the plain 
facts of the case, and the plain inference to be drawn from them, than 
the means by which a dispute has been got up, or the way in which it 
has been carried on. It is a most important part of church-history, 
and one which, if party had not interfered, would have been as clear 
as it is instructive in itself, and illustrative of the whole history of 
heresy. 

he to the Albigenses, the facts which we gather from the most 
original sources which are accessible seem to be these :—In the begin- 
ning of the eleventh century, Manichean heresy was detected, at least 
it was asserted that it existed, in France. It does not x Ur that any 
such charge had been brought against any individual whatever in that 
part of the world for centuries. It seems impossible to account for 
the report of what those who record it call a new and unheard-of 
heresy, except by supposing it trae. Why should it not be? Nobody 
doubts that there had been plenty of Manicheeans in other times, at 
other places; and why not then in France? It is a mere suggestion 
of ignorance that “ Manichean’” was a nickname of abuse; but if it 
were otherwise, it is to be observed that most of the writers from whom 





* Of course the reader will not understand me to speak of Romish writers, nor of 
men of real learning and research among protestants, such as Mosheim, Fabricius, 
Hallam, and others who have had occasion to mention these seets, but of their pro- 
fessed historians and apologists, Perrin, Morland, Leger, Basnage, and the writers 
who have followed them. 
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we get our earliest information say nothing of Manicheeans, but state 
the doctrines of what some of them expressly call, and others seem to 
have considered, a new and unheard-of heresy. They charge these 
heretics with holding certain doctrines which they specify, and which 
we know to be decidedly Manichean. The only hint, as far as I 
know, of the quarter from whence the heresy came, is given by the 
statement that some canons of Orleans, who had embraced, and were 
burned for, it in A.p, 1022, had been proselyted by a female from 
Italy. In fact, there seems to be no doubt that the heretics wl:o 
appeared in different parts of France at this time were the disciples of 
fugitive Paulicians, who were decidedly Manicheeans, and whose very 
name this apparently new sect in France bore, as one of the earliest 
which was giver to it. No one, I think, who considers what the 
Greek word IavAucavoi was likely to become in the pronunciation of 
western Kurgpe will admit any other explanation of their being called 
Publicans. Indeed, | believe that no other explanation, in the least 
degree plausible, has been attempted.* Iam not, however, writing 
their history, which is, in fact, epitomized in their being also called 
Bulgarians ; and it is enough here to say, that the heretics of France 
and Flanders had evidently got hold of an eastern heresy, scarcely 
more opposed to the truth, than alien from the errors of the west, and 
it connected them with eastern heretics, through the north of Italy. 
It spread in the south of France, and particularly about Toulouse. 
That city, once the royal seat of an Arian monarchy, and which is 
said never to have been freed from that heresy, together with the 
neighbouring district, including the Albigeois, was but too well pre- 
pared to receive the subtle poison of Manicheism. In short, the 
Bulgarian Publicans became the Albigenses. The history of the 
crusade against them is sufficiently known, and by the middle of the 
thirteenth century they were put down. That is to say, they were 
put down from being a rampant belligerent power, and put down 
from being (so far as they ever had been) an open sect or profession ; 
but who is so weak as to suppose that the heresy was extirpated, or 
that “the heretics’’ ceased to exist in the country? I say “the 
heretics,” for though we may call them Albigenses, and some old 
writers may have done the same, yet we commonly find them desig- 
nated simply as “ the heretics,” who were, in fact, too well known to 
require any other description. It is very possible that there might be 
some variety of shade among them, and that even those who differed 
little or nothing on any point of doctrine might differ in name; and 
therefore it is very natural that decrees of Councils, and such docu- 
ments, should give every a/ias that could be thought of; but whether 
described as Manicheans, Passagines, Publicans, Patrini, the persons 


* Surely those which derive it from Novempopulonia, a name by which some per- 
sons of the period might know that Aquitaine had been called, or from the mockery 
of the people, who may be supposed to have cried out, when they saw these devotees, 
* Here come the Publicans,” are altogether absurd. How would a German now 
pronounce Paudikian, especially if he got it from Greeks, who would probably (for 
we know that their descendants certainly would) give the « something more like the 
force of a v or light f? 
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meaut were “the heretics,’’ who, as we shall see, were at a later period 
recognised simply by that name. This is, lL believe, a correct sketch 
(if it may be dignified by such a name) of the history of the Albi- 
genses. If we set to work on all the documents by which it may be 
proved, or which may be brought to bear upon it, in a spirit of reck- 
less contradiction, we may here and there perhaps find things which 
we do not understand, or which we cannot reconcile. If we desire to 
learn the real state of the case, we shall find a great concurrence of 
respectable authorities. 

But what has all this to do with the Waldenses? Nothing in the 
world. It does not appear that Peter Waldo had ever had the least 
communication with the heretics before referred to. There is nothing 
but the exigency of system and party to lead anybody to suppose 
that he knew anything about them; and there is quite enough to lead 
to a belief that he would have directly opposed them if they had come 
in his way; though it does not seem that either before or after his 
conversion they ever did. Instead of rejecting the scriptures in the 
Manichean fashion, he seems to have been an inquiring man, with 
rather more learning than most laymen of his time, but not enough to 
enable him to understand the gospels which he heard read in Latin ; 
and he employed a learned clerk to dictate, and a scribe to write, some 
part of the Bible, and the Fathers in the vulgar tongue. This appears 
to have been before what is termed his conversion, from two circum- 
stances :—First, because that event is said to have been produced by 
his witnessing the sudden death of a friend ; and that friend, it is likely, 
was the translator whom he employed, and who (we learn from other 
ron was killed by falling from a house which he was building. 
Secondly, because we are told (and indeed we might guess without 
direct information) that he paid the persons employed in this work, 
which we may presume to have been expensive. This he could 
hardly have done after distributing all his property to the poor; yet 
that is stated to have been one of the first acts which he performed on 
his conversion. But whether before or after his conversion, he seems 
to have been far enough from repudiating the scriptures. His sudden 
conversion and distribution of his wealth to the poor was not unna- 
tural nor uncommon in that age; and up to that point of his history 
there was nothing to distinguish his case from that of a great many 
others. If he bad then entered a monastery, he might have found 
plenty of companions in precisely his own circumstances, and his name 
would probably be now as little known as theirs are. But he did not 
found or enter a monastery; nor does it appear that he held any 
heresy, or contemplated any schism. His idea seems rather to have 
been to become a preacher; but whether this was originally his in- 
tention, of only the wish of his companions and followers, is of little 
consequence, It was disapproved by the hierarchy. He, or they, 
were forbidden to do that to which they thought they were called, and 
which they proceeded to do notwithstanding the prohibition. They 
said that they must obey God rather than man. They would preach, 
and they did preach; and they were expelled from the city of Lyons. 
Here again we are not to suppose that when the teachers were got 
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rid of the doctrine was extirpated. In this case, however, they were 
confessedly exiled, and not killed. The yy W ent somewhere; and 
among manv other things much less probable, and less corroborated 
by history, it is said that they went to the uae the-way, uninhabited 
valleys of Piedmont, and settled there. * me, it is clear, there 
were in the south of France at the time of he Albigensian crusade, 
and some we find in that country, as fugitives from Burgundy, at a 
later period. The accounts which we have of their heresy (except so 
far as insub rapation to ecclesiastical authority is concerned) are 
almost entirely different from those given of the Albigensian heretics ; 
and it seems as if it would be qui ite impossible to confound the sects. 
There is, however, if I mistake not, one book in existence which 
completely decides the question. It is a manuscript volume, more 
than five hundred years old, which is preserved in the British Museum. 
It has never, I believe, been questioned that it is really the very book 
in which the inquisition of Toulouse kept its own record, of its own 
proceedings, for its own priv ate use, between the years 1307 and 1323. 
At this time, the recollection 4 the Albigensian crusade was fresh. 
It is probable that Bernard Guido, the inquisitor of Toulouse, and his 
, were none of them mere children, He had lived near 
half a century in the world, and if none of his companions were older, 
they might well have known and been brought up by those who had 
een eve-witnesses of a warfare by which the country was harassed 
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until the middle of the preceding century. It can hardly be pre- 
te inded th: it they did not know whether they had to deal with one sect 
or with two; al id in this record of hundreds of cases, containing accu 
sations, confessions, sentences, &c., passed on persons whom they call 
simply “ heretics,” and others whom they denominate “ Val denses, 
they shew beyond all possibility of cavil that they considered them as 
essentially and entire ely different sects. 

None of the poy ular writers of romance about Albigensian and 
Waldensian history have ever grappled with this most interesting 
volume. Whether this has arisen from ignorance or from prudence 


is another question; but it is, i beli , the fact, that all the notice 
which they have deigned to take of it ar been a grin of childish igno- 
rance, wh ich was meant for a sneer at the credulity of those who 
could believe anything written by wicked inquisitors. Such babyism 


may build its « ‘ard-houses till it has learned to read its book: and when 
it has, it shall not be set to read the cramp writing of Petrus de Claveriis, 
and Gulielmus Julianus: for the whole book has been printed in a 


* Tam trying to tell the story without its romance. Just to give the reader an 
idea what it is, I m ‘y mention that Sir Samuel Morland makes this migrating party, 
who “‘ betook themselves to the utmost parts of D; iuphine, in the dioceses of Evreux 
[he means Embrun) and Turin, among the Alps, and in the caves of the mountains, 
places exceeding difficult to ay proach,’ , amount to “ more than fifty thousand.” Only 
conceive such a party w ilking r out of Lyons, apparently without being missed, and 
making their way to es mont so quietly that it does not seem to have attracted 
anybody's attention. And how merry they must have been when they got there ; 


though for such a multitude the cheer must have been very indifferent. I have no 


idea that there is the least authority for mentioning any particular number. 
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fair type, and may be had for a few shillings. Some little time before 
the revolution, while John Locke was at Rotterdam, and, I think, 

more or less through his agency, this volume came into the hands of 
his friend Limborch. Perhaps it was pot a thing in which either of 
them would have taken particular interest, but that their ecclesiastical 
and political opinions, and the circumstances of the times, gave it value 
as offering an opportunity for a talk about popish barbarities very 
favourable to the excitement of liberal feelings respecting religious 
liberty and toleration. Limborch resolved to print it, but he found 
apparently one cause of delay in the publisher; and another, which 
he very candidly states, in the fact that there was a great deal i in the 
book that he did not understand, This, of course, left him only the 
choice between publishing it just as it was, in the hope that others 
might understand what he did not, or of trying first to understand it 
himself, and then to explain it to his re aders. The second was un- 
doubtedly the more noble course for a man of letters, but as it turned 
out it would have been well if he had adopted the other. For when 
he began to read, in order that he might illustrate this book, he found 
that there was a great deal of matter connected with the Inquisition 
inuch more popular and edifying ; and very necessary for “all to 
whom these presents should come” as they had done to him, without 
finding any previous information ready to receive and use them. In 
short, the “*Codex Tolosanus’’ (as Mosheim has called it, which his 
unhappy translator renders “the Code of Toulouse”) was pretty 
much lost sight of, except so far as it might assist in compiling a 
general history of the Inquisition, which Limborch proceeded to write, 
and which is worth about as much as might be expected from the cir- 
cumstances to which it owed its origin. “The Book of Sentences,” 
which had given rise to the whole matter, is appended to the History 
of the Inquisition in close-printed pages without note or comment, and 
might naturally be looked upon by readers as a sort of dry, volu- 
minous authority for the facts contained in the history, which it woulc 

not be worth while to look at unless any one of those facts shoula 
happen to be disputed. It deserved, as Gibbon has remarked, a more 
learned and critical editor; and it has found perhaps but few more 
readers than the original manuscript, which, having become the pro- 
perty of Mr. Furly, an English merchant at Rotterdam, continued in 
his family until the year 1754. At that time, Archbishop Secker (then 
Bishop of Oxford) joined with some friends to purchase it from the 
grandson of that gentleman. Mr. Benson, on the bishop’s part, waited 
on Mr. Furly to express his wish. Mr. Furly wrote to the bishop in 
consequence to say that he had been informed that, at the sale of his 
grandfather's books, this MS. had been sold (though for some reason 
which he did not know it had never been delivered to the purchaser) 
for one hundred pounds, The bishop and his friends seem to have 
thought this beyond its value. Mr. Furly hinted that, being in private 
hands, it was ex (posed to a liability of getting into those of the papists. 
What they were to have done with it I am sure I do not know, and 
perhaps Mr. Furly could not exactly tell. It is clear, however, from 
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his receipt, that he took eighty pounds, and delivered the volume to 
the prelate, who placed it in the British Museum.* 

To return, however, from the history of the book to the book itself. 
I have already said that it completely decides the question respecting 
the identity of the sects; and it does this, not merely by shewing that 
they were actually two distinct bodies, but by stating over and over 
again, with great minuteness of detail, their respective opinions. Of 
607 persons mentioned as having been before the tribunal during the 
period in question, 495 are merely designated as “ heretics;” and it 
will be very difficult to raise a doubt in the mind of any person of 
common sense whether these were the remnant of the heretics of the 
country whose force had just been broken by the crusade—that 1s, 
Albigenses. Of the others, 92 (that is, in fact, all the others except 
twenty, who were Beguins, Jews, &c.) are denominated V’aldenses. 
Whoever reads the confessions and sentences relating to these two 
classes wil] find four things which are very well worthy of notice. 
First, that none of these persons is charged with anything sinful or dis- 
graceful, but heretical pravity. There is nothing which looks like a 
desire on the part of the inquisitors to make them odious, or represent 
them as criminal in any other way than as heretics in doctrine. 
Secondly, the set of errors and heresies charged on the Albigenses and 
Waldenses respectively are uniformly and essentially different. Those 
attributed to the former are decidedly Manichean, while nothing of 
the sort is laid to the charge of the latter, Thirdly, a very singular 
proof, not only of a want of identity, but of the actual absence of con- 
nexion between the individuals composing the two sects, is afforded by 
the index of the volume. It is a list of the names of the persons 
whose cases are recorded in the book, but those names are not alpha- 
betically arranged. They are placed under the alphabetically ar- 
ranged names of the places where the persons who bore them were 
captured, or to which they belonged. ‘The number of places is 132 ; 
and during the sixteen years some of them furnished as many as 
twenty, thirty, or forty heretics; but it appears that no one of the 132 
places furnished a member of each sect. That is to say, the forty-three 
persons belonging to Verdunetum who were examined were all “here- 
ties,” the thirty-two from Alzonne were all Waldenses. The twenty- 
five found in ‘Toulouse itselfall “ heretics,” and the eighteen at Maseres 
all Waldenses ; and so on of more than an hundred places which fur- 
nished * heretics” and no Waldenses, and seventeen which furnished 
Waldenses and no “ heretics.” Fourthly, this is confirmed by another 
very singular fact, which is wholly inconsistent with the idea of the 
remotest connexion between the sects. It seems to have been a 
regular part of the examination to call upon the accused to relate 
whatever he might know of heresy or heretics, and the confessions are 
full of minute details of even the slightest intercourse which the per- 
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sons examined may have chanced to have with persons whom the 
knew or afterwards found to be suspected of heresy; yet, I think 
there is nothing in these hundreds of confessions which should lead 
one to suppose that any one person in either of these sects had ever 
spoken to any one belonging to the other, 

Should it be asked how it is possible, supposing these sects to have 
been so originally and entirely distinct, to represent them as identical, 
I answer that there is no great difficulty. It is quite as easy as to 
prove that Julius Cesar and Judas Macchabseus were one and the 
same person; which, I think 1 could easily do, if my readers would 
only allow me the same licence which writers on the Albigenses and 
Waldenses seem to have thought that they had a right to claim. But 
this is rather anticipating. | 


— ee 


ON INTERCOURSE BETWEEN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND AND 
THE CHURCHES IN THE EAS?. 


THE communion of saints in the primitive church was kept up both 
in the bosom of each particular church and in the church at large, 
By the former, the Christians on each particular spot, or in each par- 
ticular district, were kept together as one body; by the latter, the 
Christians throughout the world were united in one. 

The Christians of each individual church were united by a common 
reception of baptism, by a habit of assembling together for divine 
worship, more especially that highest act of earthly worship, the holy 
communion, and by mutual sympathy and assistance in matters both 
temporal and spiritual. ‘They were brought into communion by 
baptism; they were most especially kept in it by the ordinance 
divinely appointed for that purpose, the Lord’s supper. Their par- 
taking together in one bread preserved them in one body. 

This body, again, was not merely an aggregate of individuals, but 
a society, and as such under government; and the holy communion 
kept the body not only united, but united under its governors, — For it 
implied not only recipients but distributors ; and the distributors were 
the pastors of the flock. It required a consecration ; and none was 
empowered to consecrate but those who continued in union with the 
chief pastor in each church. If they deserted his communion, or were 
excluded from it, they ceased to have a right to preside at the eucharist, 
or to distribute it to other believers. In this way each church con- 
tinued one compact body ; and whoever was not in union with it was 
known to be so. 

But besides this communion in the individual societies, there was a 
communion in the church at large. Every member of each particular 
church was a member of the church universal, and had a right to com- 
munion in every other church. The pastors likewise of particular 
churches held the same place in whatever part of the Christian world 
they happened to be. ‘These righis, however, were, as a matter of dis- 
cipline, subject to restrictions, the object of which was the more effec- 
tually to preserve the unity of the whole body. Thus the chief pastors 
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or bishops were united together by the delivery to the neighbouring 
bishops, on their election, of a profession of faith, by being consecrated 
by other bishops, by admitting each other to officiate mutually at the 
eucharist, by meeting in synods, and frequently by being subject to 
the same metropolitan. They could not officiate in another diocese 
without the consent of the bishop of that diocese, unless he had come 
under the charge of heresy or schism; neither could they receive any 
of his clergy without his consent. 

These latter again were subject to the bishop to whose diocese they 
were ordained ; they could do nothing in it contrary to his will; they 
could not remove to another dioccse without his consent, and letters 
credential; and if they officiated in another diocese without the con- 
sent of the bishop of it, they were equally guilty of irregularity and 
schism. 

The laity of the church were less restricted; but they could not 
claim to be admitted in another church without letters recommenda- 
tory from their own bishop. This, however, appears to have been 
simply to avoid imposition, and therefore was probably not enforced 
except when imposition was feared. 

All these regulations tended to preserve unity of doctrine and 
harmony of feeling, with mutual sy mpathy, throughout the catholic 
chureh. 

The former part of the communion of saints has been preserved in 
particular churches ; but in the church universal it has been well nigh 
lost. It is true thi it the Christians of most churches pray for each 
other in a body, as members of the whole church ; but this does not 
bring the various parts of the church together in a visible, tangible 
communion. The ordinance recognised in the scripture as that by 
which we are or ought to be united is, the sacrament of the Lord’s 
supper, the holy communion. It is impossible, therefore, that the com- 
munion of saints in the church at large can be complete until we re- 
turn to the state of things which prevailed in the first ages, when every 
apostolic church admitted to the participation of that ordinance all 
who had the right of communion in any such church. That this is 
not the case at present it would be idle to question. We, it may be, 
should admit to our communion those who have the right to it in any 
community preserving the apostolical succession ; but how few mem- 
bers of the Roman, or Greek, or Egy ptian, or Abyssinian churches 
would desire to communicate with us? Few of us, likewise, it is to 
be feared, would have the wish to partake of their communion, even 
where no conscientious impediment exists ; nay, in all the churches sub- 
ject to Rome, we, in common with most other churches, are debarred 
from so doing, until we consent to condemn our mother church of 
schism and heresy, and to be separatists in our own country. But few 
of us, it is to be feared, greatly regret that it is not otherwise. We 
look down —_ the ancient foreign churches as too corrupt and super- 
stitious for us to think of uniting “with them in divine worship, even 
where we are not debarred. If we can carry abroad our own clergy, 


and our own worship, we are satisfied. We seek no communion with 
others, 
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Now, how different is this state of things from that which prevailed 
in the early ages. Then every orthodox Christian found a home in 
whatever part of the church he happened to be. The only impedi- 
ment to his feeling himselt at home was difference of language ; but 
this was no hindrance to his being received with open arms, and ad- 
mitted to every Christian privilege to which he was entitled in his native 
country ; and if he mastered the language of the country he visited, 
everything was open to him. There were differences of usage, but 
to these he would conform. There were differences in the wording 
and arrangement of liturgies; but the same great divisions and subjects 
of devotion appeared in all. A short period of residence, and he forgot 
that he was a stranger. 

How much does it appear to be desired that this state of things 
should be revived! Surely it must tend to strengthen the Christian 
cause if those without the church could see’ that Christians, wherever 
they are, unite in one faith and in one worship. Surely it must tend 
likewise to the internal improvement of the church. ‘There is scarcely 
any church in which there are not some inveterate errors of discipline 
or practice. We in particular have lost the discipline of primitive 
times: would it not help to revive it amongst ourselves to associate 
with members of the Greek church, in which it is in a degree pre- 
served? Most of the elder churches, on the other hand, have fallen 
into corruptions from which we have been happily delivered: would 
it not tend to their improvement to be united more intimately with us, 
and thus to see the advantages of reforming their own institutions ? 
We have lost those habits of mortification of the flesh as a religious 
duty which the Christians of apostolical times practised; whilst the 
Eastern churches have retained them: would it not be an advantage 
to us if intercourse brought their example more before us? On the 
other hand, they lay an undue stress on the mere outward act: would 
they not learn from us to give it its due place ? to make it a means of 
discipline, instead of an act in itself meritorious? The advantage, 
however, in the way of improvement, would probably be more on their 
side than on ours, although it does not become us to be too confident. 
But if so, will not our active sympathy for them quicken piety amongst 
ourselves? Nay, will it not strengthen the cause of religion amongst 
ourselves, to see it reviving in other churches? Indeed, in looking at the 
present improved prospects of the church of England, and the healthier 
state of feeling now prevalent within her pale, it will, | imagine, be 
acknowledged that a very large share of it is to be attributed to the 
sympathy which has been called forth for others,—for the heathen, for 
the ignorant at home, for our colonies, for the increasing towns desti- 
tute of church accommodation. ‘The kindly and warm feelings we 
have been led to entertain for others have quickened to life the torpid 
germs of good in ourselves, and raised the standard of conduct itself 
amongst us. 

That the Greek and Eastern churches have great claims upon our 
sympathy has long been evident to many in this country. Inhabiting 
the countries in which the gospel itself arose and spread most success- 
fully at the very beginning; the scene of the labours of those first 
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missionaries of the faith whose history has come down to us in fullest 
particularity ; being themselves, as churches, lineal descendants of those 
planted by St. Paul, St. Peter, and St. John; the theatre of all the 
great transactions in the history of the primitive church; the arena of 
the exertions and sufferings of the great names of Christian antiquity, 
of Ignatius and Polycarp, of Justin and Clement, of Origen, Basil, and 
the Gregories, and Chrysostom,—to whom we church of England 
looks back as the fathers of its Reformation; these are sufficient 
reasons why we should look towards them with gratitude, and affection, 
and respect. But they have more touching claims on us still. They 
are sunk and degenerated. Though abhorring the name of idolatry, 
they pay religious reverence to pictures and raised figures. Though 
strict in the observance of fasts, fraud and bloodshed are accounted 
venial offences. ‘Their worship has become unintelligible to the 
people, and instead of being a spiritual service is overloaded with 
minute forms and empty shows. The one Mediator is almost for- 
gotten, and his mother and other saints have usurped his place. ‘The 
churehes no longer resound with the word of the sacred preacher. 
The Lord’s day is become a season of business or pleasure. 

Again, large portions of them are degraded and oppressed by 
Turkish tyranny. ‘Their lives and property are at the mercy of 
despotic misrule or popular outbreaks, ‘Their very bishops and patri- 
archs hold their stations at the will of the infidel, and are deposed or 
elevated at his pleasure. 

Inthe midst, however, of these unfavourable circumstances, they are 
not irremediably sunk. Instances of martyrdom for conscience’ sake 
are not infrequent. ‘There is a general acquaintance with the facts 
and doctrines of the gospel which will se arcely be found even in this 
country. ‘There is a willingness to receive information; and not 
merely that, but a thankful reception of the scriptures in the ancient 
and vernacular tongues. The clergy, though poor, are frequently able 
to cope in argument with the average of English clergymen, and re- 
cognise the holy scriptures as the ultimate standard of appeal. 

There are likewise bonds of union already subsisting between us, if 
not utterly broken through by recent mistakes on our part. ‘They 
retain the three sacred orders of bishops, priests, and deacons; and 
their distinction is preserved even more strictly than with us. ‘They 
practise a discipline which we recognise. They have, like us, an 
ancient liturgy, and they even admire our own. They have the same 
creeds as ourselves, heir doctrine of the sacrament of baptism is 
the same as our own; and although many of them hold the error of 
transubstantiation in the eucharist, yet many agree with us, the ques- 
tion being with them an open one. They hold the same combined 
standard of scripture and antiquity which our own church recognises. 

They, like us, protest against the usurpations of the Roman bishops ; 
and although in regard to purgatory and the reverence paid to pictures 
they practically are in the same error as they, yet neither is bound 
upon them by any public authority; and as to the latter, the very cir- 
cumstance that they profess to abhor idolatry opens a way for a re- 
formation, Persons high in their church have paid religious visits to 
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this country, or held intercourse with it. Finally, they have been 
accustomed till of late to look to us with almost entire confidence. 
Can more be necessary to lead us to look to them with interest ? 

And indeed the fact is that they have inspired great interest in the 
religious and well-informed amongst us. In the time of Charles the 
First, there was a friendly correspondenc e between Dr. Abbott, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and C yril Lucar, Patriarch of Constantinople. 
The patriarch was strongly disposed to reform his church, and pro- 
moted the translation of the sc riptures. He lost his lite through the 
opposition he made to the union of the Greek church with Rome. 
‘The interest was revived in the reign of Charles II. by Sir Paul Ricaut, 
Kuglish consul at Smyrna, who published in 1679 an account of * The 
Present State of the Greek and Armenian C hurches ;” by Dr. Smith, 
then chaplain to the British embassy at Constantinople, who published 
in 1680, both in Isnglish and in Latin, an “ Account of the State of 
the Gree +k Church.” After the Revolution, a correspondence was 
opened between the nonjurors, calling themselves the catholics of 
England, and the bishops of the Greek church, with a view to a union ; 
and subsequently attention was kept up by Dr. Covel, in 1722, by his 
« Account, with Reflections on their Doctrines and Discipline.” 

The subject appears to have slept till the present century, when the 
attention of the Church Missionary Society was drawn to the subject 
by the intercourse opened through the Bible Society, and in 1815 they 
appointed an Kinglish clergyman, Mr. Jowett, to reside at Malta, and 
to travel in the Mediterranean ; and from that time to this they have 
been employed with much solicitude and perseverance, and with a 
certain measure of success, in endeavouring to revive religion amongst 
the Christians bordering on the Mediterranean. And no doubt one 
yreat circumstance whic h has given the Church Missionary and Bible 
Societies such a hold on the sy mpathies of a large body of churchmen, 
even of those who have not felt at liberty to join them, is the interest 
inspired by the narratives of intercourse with Greek and Eastern 
Christians. 

More recently, the Christian Knowledge Society has taken up the 
subject, and availe d itself of the opportunity afforded by the late 
expedition to the Kuphrates to obtain information as to the condition 
of the churches bordering on that great river, and to offer assistance. 

As the subject is yet, with regard to that society, in its infancy, it 
appears a proper period to consider more distinctly the principles upon 
which our intercourse with them should be carried on; and these 

we must establish with reference to two points—lIst, the general one of 
endeavouring to re-establish intercommunion between ourselves and 
the Eastern churches ; and 2nd, the particular one of endeavouring 
the reformation of any of them with which we may have any influence. 

Now, in regard to both, it is obvious that our ‘only hope of success 
rests upon our finding some ground which we can occupy in common, 
some principles upon which we shall all agree. It is true, and it 1s 
most happy, that we all agree in accounting the holy scriptures the 
standard of doctrine; and that the whole of the eastern Christians 
approve the general reading of them in the vernacular languages. 
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This has been most fully ascertained by the agents of the Bible 
Society, and by all other persons who have attempted to distribute it. 
But in deducing doctrine from scripture, they have little idea of the 
modern resource of criticism ; for learning, according to our notion of 
it, they have little. For doctrine, and for discipline, and worship, their 
practical resource is the tradition of the present church. Still, in mat- 
ters of practice they are open to conviction from scripture as indivi- 
duals, and they are not so bound to superstitious usages of their 
church as that schism would necessarily follow from abandoning them. 
But if the tradition of the present church is called in question, the pro- 
fessed resort of the clergy is, equally with ourselves, to primitive tra- 
dition; and they reverence it so much that it appears almost, if not 
quite, to be put on an equal footing with the scriptures. Now it so 
happens, that all their worst superstitions are condemned by antiquity ; 
so that by means of an authority which is in their eyes sacred we 
have the means of overthrowing everything really antiscriptural in 
their present practice. Again, in all points of necessary doctrine they 
already agree with us, and a reference to antiquity presents the means 
of a perfect agreement. The tone of mind of their clergy is much 
debased, but primitive models may be found to which we may recal 
them. Lastly, a real following of primitive tradition will lead them 
to put it in its proper place, and make it ancillary to scripture, not 
equal to it, or virtually superseding it. 

But, in order to our being able to take them to that ground effec- 
tively, we must go to it ourselves, not merely for the sake of argu- 
ment with them, as some say our reformers did towards the Roman- 
ists, but frankly and cordially, with a real deference to it, and a sincere 
adoption of its spirit. For we have to deal with compact, well- 
organized bodies of men; it is our wish to unite with them not our- 
selves merely but our successors ; to influence them, not merely for a 
time, but permanently. We must therefore adopt principles, and 
proceed upon views and feelings, which are likely to be permanent in 
both churches, to recommend themselves to the highest authorities in 
the eastern, and to be such as both we can at all times appeal to and 
they are likely at all times to recognise, and to be able to press upon 
their subordinates everywhere to an indefinite period. And we must 
be sensible that, next to the se riptures, and as explanatory of them, and 
following up their spirit, there is nothing we can mutually appeal to 
but the canons of the primitive chure h, and the consent of early 
fathers. We must fall back, as our reformers did, upon ancient pri- 
mitive principles; none other, common to us and them, are they likely 
to recognise, and none other must we attempt to act upon. 

lor if we do, although they may at first in their simplicity receive 
us on account of our mutual recognition of the supreme authority of 
holy scripture, of our mutual possession of an apostolical church 
government and liturgies, and our mutual rejection of the authority of 
Rome, yet, when in course of time they discover that our private 
judgment, or the authority of our own church, is our ultimate standard 
of interpretation and of discipline, they must necessarily become 
jealous of us, and alienated from us. And after such a spirit has once 
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taken root amongst them, we shall be further from union with them 
than we are even now: for now we are simply not united in outward 
communion ; then, we should be severed in heart and feeling. Again, if 
we should succeed in attaching only a portion of them to us, we may 
succeed in reviving interior religion for a time amongst that portion, 
but we shall inevitably make schisms amongst them. Our adherents 
will go to the length of our dissenting communities, and, as a matter 
partly of conscience and partly of feeling, will set up formally new 
communities holding principles hostile to our own. This will react 
upon the churches, will wed them more firmly to their errors, and 
alienate them permanently from us. Thus we shall have separated 
the whole of them from us. Or if, which is extremely improbable, 
we should sueceed in inoculating the whole of those churches with 
our personal views,—as they will not be those upon which our chureh 
was reformed, nor those permanently recognised by it, although we 
may for a time both reform them and keep them in union with us,— 
we shall have established principles amongst them which shall either 
ultimately lead to schisms amongst themselves, or to the estrangement 
of the whole body of them from us. 

These principles, then, will lead us in the first place to treat those 
churches not only as independent churches, but also, whatever their 
defects, as equal in rank and station to our own; and will conse- 
quently, as indeed good feeling and policy equally would, prevent us 
from addressing them in anything like a tone of dictation. Indeed, 
considering that Jerusalem is the mother see of the Christian world, 
that Antioch and Alexandria were probably made settled churches by 
St. Peter or under his direction, that Constantinople was long the 
metropolis of the west, and that these four have been metropolitan sees 
for so many ages; considering likewise that almost all the churches 
of the East can ascertain an carly apostolical foundation ; it may be 
reasonably expected that a degree of deference should be rendered to 
them greater than our own churches can claim. ‘This would be more 
especially the case when simple clergymen conduct the intercourse. 
Surely they ought to yield the same respect to eastern prelates, merely 
as prelates, which they render to their own. Influence, our political 
position, and still more our wealth, may give us, as they did to Rome 
in primitive days; but superiority upon ancient principles we can 
have none, and we must avoid the appearance of claiming it. We 
must approach them as brethren, and frankly and cordially owa them 
in some respects our superiors, for they inhabit the earliest seats of 
our common religion, and some of them were famous in the earth 
when our church was scarcely heard of. Better knowledge we may 
have, in learning and Christian cultivation we may be superior, 
(although even there our superiority has been much overrated,) but 
if we have had greater advantages we must shew the fruit of them by 
our meekness and charity. We must notsend out missions of avowed 
instruction and advice, but of fraternity, and concord, and assistance. 
It may be that in many cases their ignorance and superstition are 
deep, but if so the greater will be their self-satisfaction and obstinacy ; 
and we must be careful how, by shewing our perception of these 
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deficiencies too strongly at first, we awaken prejudice or excite hos- 
tility, which may throw back our reunion a hundred years. 

For the same reason, it would appear undesirable so to present our 
liturgy to them as thongh we proposed itasa pattern for their imita- 
tion. It is true that theirs are disfigured with superstitions and over- 
loaded with ceremonies from which ours is free. But, on the other 
hand, theirs are fixed in their reverence by the venerable names of 
St. Basil and St. Chrysostom, and even older and apostolical names ; 
they contain much matter of the highest and purest devotion, and 
large portions of them are of unquestionable primitive antiquity. It 
is therefore not to be expected that they should discard forms so 
recommended to them for one which, as a whole, is of recent date, 
although many parts of it are of unknown antiquity, Neither in 
truth is it altogether desirable. The reformation of our own worship 
was not effected by the wholesale adoption of a foreign liturgy, but by 
the gradual amelioration of the domestic one. It appears, therefore, 
inost prudent to leave them to adopt the same plan, that they should 
be first led to retrench whatever is decidedly unscriptural,* and, if 
other alterations should afterwards appear requisite, that they should 
be sought, if possible, in the language of their ancient writers, or con- 
structed by their own bishops ; for it should always be borne in mind, 
that in the primitive church the bishops were the absolute arbiters of 
the public devotion of their dioceses, Translations of our Prayer 
Book may be and are useful, to shew to them that we are catholic in 
spirit and usages, and to sugzest what are the objectionable parts of 
their own; but ours is still, as a whole, the work of men. We must 
be sensible that its arrangements are not without inconvenience, and 
that in remodelling it alterations were made beyond what our prin- 
ciples required ; as for instance, in the omission of the prayer of obla- 
tion, By following the plan suggested, they may perhaps avoid mis- 
takes or defects into which we have fallen, and at all events they 
will by this means undoubtedly carry their people more completely 
with them. 

Adherence to primitive principles will also prevent our attempting 
anything which may disturb the existing relations of the various orders 
of the clergy of those churches to each other, or the dependence of the 
laity upon the clergy. We have a warning, both in Scotland and in 
the protestant churches on the continent of Europe, of the danger of 
making the inferior clergy the reformers of the superior, the laity the 
reformers of their teachers. By acting in this spirit, they adopted such 
measures as have prevented them from being complete churches of 
Christ, or admitted to full communion by us, even to this day. And 
how lamentable would it be if we, who have been privileged with a 
reformation without any material departure from sound principles, 





* It is remarkable, that in the customary liturgies of the Greek church the 
greater part of the superstitious matter occurs in those prayers which are appointed 
to be repeated by the deacon whilst the priest is occupied in the mystic service in 
the closed chancel. If, therefore, they could be persuaded to open the sereens of 
their chancels, aud to return to the primitive custom by which the priest prayed 
aloud, a considerable portion of what is objectionable would fall at once. 
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should so act as to infuse a spirit of insubordination into any ancient 
church, or lead any of its members to cast off their subjection to those 
whom, whatever their deficiencies, Christ’s law has placed over them. 
Our wisdom, therefore, will be in all cases to respect existing autho- 
rities, not to attempt to gain influence over subordinates without the 
sanction of superiors, and most carefully to leave the laity to be 
enlightened by the increasing intelligence and piety of those to whose 
pastoral care, and not to ours, the providence of God has committed 
them, Even if we should encounter distrust, and opposition, and 
slander, this ought not to drive us into unchurchmenlike courses; but 
we should learn to wait upon him who ruleth over his universal 
church, who wieldeth the hearts of all, and in whose hand are the 
issues Of all things, until he shall open to us opportunities of renewing 
our efforts upon sound and secure principlés. 

Furthermore, as we would avoid any conduct which may lead the 
Christians of those ancient churches into new schisms, so likewise 
ought those of us who go amongst them to avoid schismatical acts in 
our own persons. If we go as clergymen, we ought surely to remem- 
ber that we are ministers of the catholic church. And then what is 
the primitive discipline, applicable to our case, still recognised amongst 
ourselves? Can one of us consistently with our own discipline enter 
the dioce-e of a bishop, in amity with our bishops, and act indepen- 
dently of him? Can we go and collect a congregation within his 
diocese, and set up a mode of worship to which his sanction has not 
been sought, and an altar rival to his altar? Surely, if a clergyman 
of the British church enters a foreign Christian country whose church 
is in friendship with ours, he should first if possible place himself in 
communion with its bishop, and do no act of a clergyman without his 
sanction and concurrence. And even if long-established usage may 
justify us in ministering to our fellow countrymen there independently 
of him, surely no persuasion of the superiority of our spiritual condi- 
tion can justify us in attempting to withdraw his flock from his com- 
munion for the purpose of attaching them to ours. 

Again, we all know that the clergy of non-episcopal churches are 
not permitted to officiate conjointly with us, and the same discipline 
prevails all through the east. If, therefore, any missionaries of such 
communions should be found in those countries, prudence, to say the 
least, would require that we should abstain from recognising them as 
clergymen, by admitting them to share divine offices with us. For if 
we act otherwise, we contravene all primitive discipline as well as our 
own; we give to those persons, as far as lies in our power, influence 
which they will and must use to generate schisms; we prejudice the 
ancient Christians against us, and deprive ourselves, and it may be 
all other members of our church, of the power of being permanently 
useful to them. 

One more point I will bring forward. In the primitive church, 
every clergyman was subject to his bishop until by his consent re- 
moved to another diocese ; and the principle is, as every clergyman 
knows, daily acted upon in the internal administration of our own 
church. If a clergyman has to remove to another diocese, his removal 
has to be sanctioned by his own bishop, from whom he carries letters 
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testimonial to the bishop whose diocese he enters. Has not the omis- 
sion of such a practice, primitive and catholic as it is, a tendency to 
discredit missions from this country? How can we justify ourselves 
if, as private clergymen, or agents of a society, or by acting in con- 
junction with a society, we act abroad in disregard of primitive dis- 
cipline daily recognised at home? At all events, why should we 
throw away, if it can be obtained, the advantage we should gain with 
the bishops of other churches, if authorized by our own metropolitan 
and ordinary, and the benefit of episcopal control over clergymen 


abroad as well as at home? 
( To be continued. ) 
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DISPOSAL OF HIGHER CHURCH PREFERMENT. 
(Continued from p. 384.) 


In tracing the history of church preferment, we find ourselves con- 
tinually in positions where things seem to take a sudden turn, one way 
or the other, without any visible cause to account for it; except, in- 
deed, that which the wise king has revealed, that “the king’s heart 
is in the hand of the Lord, as the rivers of water,” and that “he turneth 
it,”’ though by an unseen current, “ whithersoever he listeth.” 

The period immediately before us is very remarkable in this point 
of view. It might have been thought a hopeless prospect for the 
church, in regard to the disposal of its preferment, when the Duchess 
of Cleveland, and “the whole bedchamber” of Charles the Second’s 
court, and its profligate favourites, had succeeded in getting rid of 
Lord Clarendon ;* and Sheldon, for his honest expostulations” and re- 
buking of vice, had put himself in such a position that “from that day 
forward,” it would seem, he “could never recover the king’s confi- 
dence ;’+ and Buckingham was “come into high favour,’ and, 
while in appearance he “set up for a patron of liberty and of all the 
sects,’ ¢ was secretly helping on the cause of popery. Under such 
auspices, appointments might be made which, in common opinion, 
might pass as unobjectionable or even excellent, such as those of 
Wilkins and Glemham; yet it was a bad prospect before the church 
when its heads were no longer in the confidence of the sovereign, and 
the Duke of Buckingham and the Duchess of Cleveland were disposing 
of its patronage. Who would have expected, under such circum- 
stances, to find the next vacancy on the bench supplied by one so worthy 
of the office as Anthony Sparrow ?§ However, so it was; and his 
appointment was followed by that of two faithful sons of the church of 





* Burnet's Own Time, [anno 1667,} vol. i. pp. 277—286 (ed. 1818.) 
t Ibid. p. 281. t Ibid. p. 282. 

§ He was not ‘* Gauden's” immediate ‘‘ successor” at Exeter, as was implied sup. 
p- 380; sv that the king's expression of contempt for that bishop of his ‘own 
making,” when Sheldon announced his death, will not account for the better disposal 
(in 1667) of the vacant see. 
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England, and brothers in suffering for her cause, Gunning and Barrow. 
And these appointments were made at the very time when things 
looked most hopeless; when “ the court” had “ delivered itself up to 
vice,’’* and the good bishop who had now for some time filled the 
office of dean of his majesty’s chapel royal, “being then weary of a 
courtlike life, or (in truth) finding but little good effect of his pious 
endeavours, retired to his episcopal see,t and soon after, as we find, pro- 
bably from the same view of things, Sheldon had taken “a resolution 
of retiring from public business.” { And the appointments made at this 
time were such as might have been anticipated, of persons whose 
only claim seems to have been personal or political interest.. Yet, in 
the midst of this, without any obvious explanation, Sheldon’s influence 
reappears again.§ “ Cor regum inscrutabile.” 


(K. Caries II. Arcasisnop SHetpon continued.] ‘Anno 1670, 
June 19, Robert Creighton, D.D., was consecrated Bishop of Bath and Wells. 

‘“* An. 1671. July 2, .... the archbishop .... consecrated the Honourable 
Nathaniel Crew, LL.D., Bishop of Oxford, and Thomas Wood, D.D., Bishop 
of Lichfield and Coventry .... In the same year, Feb. 11., Guy Carleton, 
D.D., was consecrated Bishop of Bristol.|| 

‘Nathaniel Crew, third son of the Lord John Crew, baron of Stene, in 
Northamptonshire, was born there, became a commoner of Lincoln College, 
1652, and fellow when bachelor of arts. At the restoration of his majesty 
King Charles II., Mr. Crew being then M.A. of two years standing, he 
turned about, and no man seemed greater for the royal cause and prelacy than 
he. In 1663 he was installed one of the proctors of the university. The next 
year he proceeded in the civil law, and about that time took holy orders, as 
several noblemen’s sons did about that time. In 1668 he was elected rector 
of his college, upon the decease of Dr. Paul Hood, so that, being thereby put 
into the road for preferment, he was in the year following made dean and 
chantor of Chichester, and soon after clerk of the king’s closet. In 1671 he 
was nominated Bishop of Oxford, upon the translation of Dr. Walter Bland- 
ford to Worcester: whereupon, being consecrated in the archbishop’s chapel 
at Lambeth, on the second Sunday after that of the Holy Trinity, which was 
then the 2nd day of July, an. 1671, he was then enthronized in the cathedral 
belonging to his see, on the 5th day of the same month; about which time 
he had liberty allowed him to keep his rectory of Lincoln college in commendam 
with it for sometime. At length, the see of Durham having been void near 
four years after the decease of the most orthodox and generous bishop, Dr. J. 
Cosins, which happened in Westminster, 15th Jan., 1671, he was translated 
thereunto on the 22nd of Oct. 1674. On the 26th April, 1676, he was sworn 
one of the privy council to King Charles II., and after his death shewing 
himself ready to keep pace with the humour of King James II., he was not 
only made dean of his chapel, in the place of Dr. Compton, Bishop of London, 
(who in few days before had been deprived of it,) but also sworn one of his 
privy council on the 8th day of Jan. following. In the next year he was ap- 
pointed by his majesty one of the commissioners for ecclesiastical affairs, at 
which time, Dr.W. Sancroft, Archbishopof Canterbury, being appointed another, 
he utterly refused to sit among them, gaining thereby great credit from the true 





* Ibid. [anno 1668] p. 297. 

t Vid. sup. notice of Bishop Croft, vol. xiv. p. 387. ‘This was at “ the begin. 
ning of March, 1669." Gunning was consecrated March 6, and Barrow, March 21. 
Vid. sup. p. 381. 

t Le Neve, pp. 185, 6. (July, 1669.) 

§ At least in the case of the ‘* poor bishopric” of Gloucester, vid. p. 507. To 


whose influence are we to ascribe such an appointment as Pearson's? 
|| Le Neve, pp. 186, 7. 
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sons of the church of England. On the 3rd of August the said commissioners 
opened their commission, and the next day they began to sit, and so continued 
to the beginning of October, 1688, at which time it was generally known that 
the Prince of Orange was about to come into England to rescue the people 
thereof from popery ; towards the advancement of which those commissioners 
were generally supposed to give their assisting hand, especially in this respect, 
that they punished those ministers that acted and preached against it. But 
when Dr. Crew fully saw that the Prince of Orange would take place, he 
began in some respects to flinch from and desert his master, by sneaking after 
and applying himself to the Orangian party. And when his said master, 
King James I]., did leave the nation, to avoid danger, on the 11th of Dec. 
1688, he was one of the bishops that voted on the 6th of Feb. following, in the 
convention or parliament that met on the 22nd of Jan. going before, that he 
the said king had abdicated the nation, as | was informed by letters soon after. 
But notwithstanding all this, and other his endeavours to please King 
William ILI., he was excepted out of the act of pardon of the said king and 
queen, dated 23rd May, 1690; and about the 2ist of Dec., 1691, he took to 
him a wife.”* 

“Thomas Wood, a younger son of a father of both his names (clerk of the 
spicery of King James I.) was...... educated in the college school at 
Westminster, elected student of Christ Church in 1627 or thereabouts, took 
the degrees in arts, holy orders, and by the endeavours of Sir Henry Wood, his 
elder brother, was made chaplain in ordinary to King Charles I., being then 
but twenty-eight years of age. In 1641 he took the degrees in divinity, by 
virtue of a dispensation for allowance of terms, and about that time was rector 
of Whilkham, in the bishopric of Durham. In the time of the grand rebellion 
against King Charles I|., he left the nation and his preferments, and travelled 
to Rome, and to other places in Italy, where he spent some years, and after 
his return lived a retired life in the country. In the jubilee year, 1660, he 
was restored to his rectory, and, in reward of his sufferings, had a prebendship 
in the church of Durham conferred on him, (installed therein 10th Dec. the 
same year,) and, upon the promotion of Dr. William Paul to the see of Oxford, 
he was made dean of Lichfield, in the latter end of 1663. In 1670 he was 
promoted to the see of Lichfield, on the death of Dr. John Hacket, by the 
endeavours of his said brother, Sir Henry, (whose daughter and heir was married 
to Charles Fitzroy, Duke of Southampton, natural son to King Charles IT. ;) 
whereupon being consecrated on the 2nd day of July (being the second Sun- 
day after that of Trinity,) anno 1671, (at which time Dr. Crew was consecrated 
Bishop of Oxon,) enjoyed that honour, though a person of no merit, unless it 
was for his preaching, to the time of his death. But so it was that, he not 
caring to live in Lichfield or Eccleshall (where is a seat belonging to the see), 
either for not being beloved, or to save charges, he retired to Hackney, and lived 
in the house where he was born in an ordinary condition: whereupon Dr. 
Sancroft, Archbishop of Canterbury, suspended him of his office.’ + 

“ Guy Carleton was born of an ancient and genteel family at Brampton Foot, 
in Gilsland, within the county of Cumberland, educated in the free school at 
Carlisle under Mr. Thomas Robson, and admitted a poor serving child of 
Queen's college under the tuition of Charles, son of the said Thomas Robson, 
an. 1621, aged seventeen years, or thereabouts. Afterwards he was made 
tabarder, fellow, and, in 1635, one of the proctors of the university, vicar of 
Bucklesbury, near to Newbury, in Berks, &c. At length, upon the breaking 
out of the grand rebellion, he took part with his majesty, and did him good 
service, being then accounted an excellent horseman in a double sense, for 
which he had his share in sufferings as other loyalists had. After the king’s 
restoration he was made one of his chaplains, was actually created D.D. in 


* Wood, vol. ii. pp. 1177, & t Ibid. p. 1176. 
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the beginning of August, 1660, made Dean of Carlisle in the place of Dr. 
Thomas Comber, sometime master of Trinity college, in Cambridge, (some 
years before dead,) and on the 2nd of November the same year was installed 
Prebendary of Durham. In 1671, he was nominated Bishop of Bristol, on 
the death of Dr Gilbert Ironside, to which see being consecrated in St. Peter’s 
church, at Westminster, on the 11th day of February, in the same year, [he] had, 
much about that time, liberty allowed him to keep his prebendship in com- 
mendam. In 1678, he was translated to Chichester on the death of Dr. 
Brideoake, and was confirmed therein on the 8th day of January, the same 
year; but had not the name there for a scholar or liberal benefactor, as bis pre- 
decessor and kinsman had, named Dr. George Carleton. This Dr. Guy Carleton 
died in the city of Westminster, during his attendance in parliament, on the 
6th day of July, 1685 ; whereupon his body was conveyed, as I have been 
informed, to Chichester, and buried in the cathedral church there.’”’* 

“An, 1672, Nov. 3, the archbishop in person, assisted by Humphrey Lon- 
don, &c. . . . consecrated John Prichard, D.D., Bishop of Gloucester, in his 
chapel at Lambeth. 

“In the same year, Feb. 9, the archbishop, assisted by Humphrey London, 
&c. .. . consecrated Peter Mews, LL.D., Bishop of Bath and Wells; and 
John Pearson, D.D., Bishop of Chester . . . . in his chapel at Lambeth.’’+ 

“ John Prichett, son of Walter Prichett, of Hillenden, in Middlesex, (after- 
wards alderman of London, as his relations have told me,) was born there, or 
in that county, admitted a student of Queen’s college in Michaelmas term, 
1662, aged eighteen years; took the degrees in arts as a member of St. Ed- 
mund’s Hall, that of master being completed in an act celebrated 1629. Af- 
terwards, marrying an Oxford woman of inferior note, he became beneficed in 
his own country ; but whether he suffered for any cause during the civil war, I 
know not. Sure ’tis, he being vicar of St. Giles’s church, near Cripplegate, in 
London, after the restoration of King Charles II., and esteemed a rich man, 
as indeed he was, he, by the endeavours of Dr. Sheldon, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury,t had the poor bishoprick of Gloucester conferred on him, after the death 
of Dr. Nicolson, with leave allowed to him to keep the said church of St. 
Giles’s in commendam with it. So that being consecrated thereunto on the 3rd 
day of November, (being the Ist Sunday of that month,) an. 1672, [he] sat there 
till the time of his death, which happening at Harefield, in Middlesex, (where 
he had an estate,) on the Ist day of January, 1680, [he] was buried on the 7th 
day of the same month under the pulpit of the church there.’’§ 

‘“‘ Peter Mews, or Meaux, son of Elzeus Mews, of Candle-Purse, or Purse- 
Caundell, in Dorsetshire, was born there, or in that county, educated a scholar 
in Merchant Tailors’ school in London, elected of St. John’s college, an. 
1637, aged eighteen years ; afterwards was made fellow, and, when the puri- 
tanical rebellion broke out in 1642, he took up arms for his majesty King 
Charles I. In the year 1645 he proceeded in arts, and, when the parliamenta- 
rian visitors sate in 1648. was ejected his fellowship and the university. Af- 
terwards he served his majesty in Scotland, and, when his cause declined there, 
he spent several years in other countries beyond the seas, and did undergo 
many troubles and dangers. In July, an. 1660, his majesty King Charles 11. 
being then restored, he was made Archdeacon of Huntingdon, in the place of 
Dr. Richard Holdsworth, some ) ears before that time dead; and in December 
following was actually created doctor of the laws, being about that time one 





* Ibid. pp. 1168, 9. t Le Neve, pp. 187, 8. 

t Compare (sup.) p. 25, the case of Dr. William Paul, made Bishop of Oxford 
“by the endeavours of Dr. Sheldon, Archbishop of Canterbury,” and vol. xiv. 
Pp. 383 (note), that of Ironside’s appointment, by the same influence, to the ‘‘ mean 


bishopric” of Bristol. 
§ Wood, vol. ii. p. 1166. 
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of the king’s chaplains, and vicar of St. Mary’s church in Reading, in the county 
of Berks. On the 30th of October, 1662, he was installed Canon of Windsor, 
in the place of Dr. Henry Carpenter, deceased, and about that time became 
Canon of St. David’s. In 1665, he was made Archdeacon of Berks, in the 
place of John Ryves, LL.B. deceased, and soon after giving up his arch- 
deaconry of Huntingdon, William Johnson, D.D., famous for his book called 
“* Deus Nobiscum,” succeeded. ... . In 1667, Dr. Mews was elected pre- 
sident of St. John's college, in the place of Dr. Richard Baylie, deceased ; had 
the golden prebendship of St. David's bestowed on him, and in 1669, 1670, 
and 1672, he did undergo, with great credit to himself, the office of vice- 
chancellor of this university. On the 4th of August, 1670, he was installed 
Dean of Rochester, in the place of Dr. Nathaniel Hardy, deceased ; and, upon 
the death of Dr. Robert Creighton, Bishop of Bath and Wells, he was nomi- 
nated to succeed him; whereupon being consecrated to that see at Lambeth 
(with Dr. Pearson to Chester) on Shrove Sunday, February the 9th, an. 1672, 
jhe} sate there several years, much beloved and admired for his hospitality, genero- 
sity, justice, and frequent preaching. In the beginning of November, 1684, he 
was declared by the king in his council Bishop of Winchester, in the room of 
Dr. G. Morley, then lately deceased, and soon after was translated to that see. 
In June, 1685, he appeared in actual service for his majesty King James II. 
against the rebels conducted by James, Duke of Monmouth; which being 
very signal, his majesty was graciously pleased to reward him with a rich 
medal. After that king withdrew himself into France, he adhered to King 
William I11., and took the oaths as due to him.’’* 

John Pearson, D.D., ‘‘a learned man, and famous for his ‘ Exposition of 
the Creed,’ and other books. .. [was] born at Creake, in Norfolk, bred in Eaton 
school, admitted into King’s college in Cambridge, an. 1631; commenced 
M.A., became chaplain to George, Lord Young, at Exeter, prebendary of 
Sarum, preacher at St. Clement’s, Eastcheap, and afterwards at St. Chris- 
topher’s, in London. In 1660, he was installed Archdeacon of Surrey, after 
it had lain void about eleven years, (being then D.D.,) was afterwards master 
of Jesus college, in Cambridge, prebendary of Ely, chaplain in ordinary to his 
majesty, and master of Trinity college, in the said university. I say that he 
succeeded Dr. Wilkins in Chester, was consecrated to that see (with Dr. 
Peter Mew to Bath and Wells) on the 9th day of February, 1672, having be- 
fore published an ‘ Exposition on the Creed,” &c.t 





SACRED POETRY. 


THE PROPHECY OF BALAAM.—( Numbers, xxiv. ) 


O Jaco, goodly are thy tents, 
How beautiful they stand, 
Bright as the aloes, blossoming 
Beneath Jehovah's hand ; 


As gardens, o'er the valleys spread 
By some proud river’s side ; 

Or the cedar trees, whose mightiness 
Is mirror’d in its tide. 


ooo ne ee ee - -~<- ----— 


t Ibid, pp. 125, 1159, 1160 





* Wood, vol. ii. pp. 1178, 9. 





Vout. XV.—May, 1839. 


SACRED POETRY 


A Star shall shine from Israel, 
To bless the world with light; 

And a Sceptre risen in Jacob 
Shall Moab’s princes smite. 


And mine eyes shall look upon Him, 
Though yet it may not be ; 

And in the fulness of the time 
His glory shall I see. 


For I saw the future all unveiled, 
Although my trance was deep ; 
And I heard the voice of God himself, 
When most I seemed to sleep. 
S. PLR + 


PSALM Clll. 


Wake, O my soul, and all within my frame, 
To bless the Lord, and praise his holy name ; 
O wake to own his mercy, nor forget 
Of all his benefits the countless debt. 


All thine iniquities doth he forgive, 

And biddeth thee, from curse delivered, live ; 
Healeth thy wounds, and maketh glad thy face, 
With loving-kindness and abounding grace. 


Thy mouth he satisfieth still with good ; 
And like an eagle’s is thy youth renewed; 
In righteousness doth he maintain the right 
Of all that are oppress’d by lawless might. 


He unto Moses did reveal his grace, 

And all his acts to Israel’s chosen race : 

Grace and compassion from the Lord o’erflow, 
In mercy plenteous and to anger slow. 


He will not alway for transgression chide, 
Nor will his wrath unchangeably abide : 

He hath not paid our sins their due reward, 
Nor made his dealings with our guilt accord. 


For as the heaven is high the earth above, 
So to all those who fear him is his love; 
Far as the east is from the west apart, 

So far hath he remov'd our guilt of heart. 


Less doth a father feel his children’s claim 
Than the Lord pitieth all who fear his name— 
Knowing whereof he made our feeble kind, 
That we are dust, he calleth still to mind. 
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* The Editor inserts these specimens of monkish verse in the hope that some of his poetical 
friends may favour him with a translation. 


CLARA polorum culmina 
Leeta mirentur lumina, 
Que penetrat Rex gloria 
Cum triumpho victoriw. 


Qui moriturus venerat, 
Perempta morte remeat , 
Victor ad astra nobilis, 
Raptis gehenna spoliis, 











SACRED POETRY. 


Such as the fading grass is man’s brief time ; 
And, as a flow’r that flourisheth, his prime ; 
The first wind withers it that passeth o’er, 
The place that knew it knoweth it no more. 


But the Lord’s grace, to those who fear his name, 
Throughout eternal ages is the same ; 

His stedfast truth, a heritage secure, 

Unto their children’s children shall endure. 


E’en them who to his covenant give heed, 
And by his statutes rule themselves indeed ; 
In highest heav'n hath he prepar’d his throne, 
And over all he governeth alone. 


O praise the Lord, ye hosts that near him dwell, 
Angels of his, ye who in strength excel, 

Ye that to do his bless’d commands rejoice, 

For ever heark’ning to his gracious voice. 


Praise him, ye hosts, the highest heav’n who fill, 
Ye ministers of his that do his will ; 
O praise the Lord, throughout his wide control, 


All ye his works. Praise thou the Lord, my soul! 
ns Se WE, 


DE ASCENSIONE DOMINL.* 


‘Ima Deus petiit, sed non excelsa reliquit, 
Est ibi quo tendit, permanet unde venit.”’ 


HYMNUS IN ASCENSIONE DOMINI, 


Jam caro lutum despice. 
Ceelum tellus ingredere : 
Nam membris via sternitur, 
Quo caput ire cernitur. 


Jesu decus angelicum, 
Dulcedo, desiderium, 
Et nos totis visceribus 
Te fac ambire, quesumus. 


Acclivis ut erigeret, Da nobis in te vivere, 


Venditus ut redimeret, 
Spretis errantem pascuis, 
vem reportat scapulis, 


Ad te cor nostrum dirige, 
Accendat nostra pectora 
Tuus amor in secula. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 





The Editor begs to remind his readers that he is not responsible for the opinions 
of his Correspondents, 





ON THE DOCTRINE OF ST. IGNATIUS, 


Str,—A friend of mine lately shewed me an article in the British 
Critic for last January, professing to be a review of Mr. Jacobson’s 
late edition of the Apostolical Fathers, but in reality a critique upon 
the opinions of St. Ignatius. I was sorry to find in it so much that 
appeared to me reprehensible, and I entertained a hope that some of 
your correspondents would take notice of it; your April number, 
however, being silent on the subject, I take up the pen myself, My 
letter is longer than I could have wished, but I know not how to 
curtail it. 

While the article in the review calls for animadversion in many 
particulars, I have in my present letter confined myself to a scrutiny 
of the interpretations of certain passages of Ignatius contained in 
page 65 of the review. They are introduced to confirm a doctrine, 
which the reviewer fancies that he finds in Athanasius, Gregory 
Nazianzen, and Cyril of Alexandria; and which, having endeavoured 
to fasten upon Ignatius, he proceeds to call “a great and sacred 
doctrine, which has ever been held in the church catholic.” The re- 
viewer quotes no text of holy scripture to authorize his doctrine, but 
seems to think that if there be nothing in holy scripture inconsistent 
with it, we are bound, on such authority, to receive it. This was not 
the way in which the fathers of our reformation proceeded in their 
discovery of catholic truth ; and I shall be very glad to hear that it is 
not the way of the reviewer. 

As brevity is very desirable, I shall endeavour to consult it, even at 
the expense of being unintelligible to some of your readers; and there- 
fore I beg, in the beginning, to direct such of them as have not seen 
the review, to read it, warning them in the first place, to beware of all 
such undefined formulee as church catholic, church system, catholic 
truth, &c. &c., which are equally used by our church writers, by the 
Romanists, and by some divines at Oxford, but with very different 
meanings. Secondly, not to believe all that the reviewer tells them. 
I am the last man to say that he would wilfully mislead them ; but he 
seems to be a person of a mystical turn of mind, and, I dare say, much 
absorbed in patristical reading, not the most healthy occupation, if 
in excess, for a man of his constitution; and his judgment is now no 
longer a safe guide. ‘The study of the ecclesiastical fathers is like wine, 
wholesome and useful to certain constitutions under certain restrictions; 
but some may have too much of it, and then it mystifies. And 
thirdly, 1 beg to present to them a passage from Dr. Waterland’s Essay 
on the Use and Value of Ecclesiastical Antiquity, vol. 5, p. 317 :— 


— 
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‘’ That the church of England has a very particular regard to antiquity may suf- 
ficiently appear from a canon set forth in the same year when our articles were first 
perfected and authorized by act of parliament—namely, in the year 1571. By that 
canon it is provided, ‘that preachers shall not presume to deliver anything from the 
pulpit, as of moment, to be religiously observed and believed by the people, but that 
which is agreeable to the doctrine of the Old or New Testament, and collected out 
of the same doctrine by the catholic fathers and the bishops of the ancient church.’ 
A wise regulation, formed with exquisite judgment, and worded with the exactest 
caution. ‘The canon does not order that they shall teach whatever had been taught by 
fathers ;—no, that would have been setting up a new rule of faith: neither does it 
say, that they shall teach whatsoever the fathers had collected from scripture ;—no, 
that would have been making them infallible interpreters, or infallible reasoners: the 
doctrine must be found first in scripture ; only to be more secure that we have found 
it there, the fathers are to be called in, to be, as it were, constant checks upon the 
presumption or wantonness of private interpretation.” 


.. So far Dr. Waterland. And now let them read the review. 

I now proceed to what I have undertaken. I shall first make an 
extract from the review, pp. 65—67, omitting a large portion of p. 66, 
as not necessary to my’purpose, which is merely to state the doctrine 
in the reviewer's language, and to give the translations of St. Ignatius 
in connexion with it. The reviewer says:— 


*“ We have now to proceed to ground, not more sacred indeed than what has formed 
our subject hitherto, for that cannot be ; but which requiring to be examined more 
minutely, and in its details, cannot be entered upon without greater danger of irrever- 
ence. We earnestly hope that we shall not transgress the bounds of propriety in our 
introduction of solemn topics, or forget that we are writing as reviewers, not as 
divines ; yet the line of argument in which we are engaged seems to require that 
we should allude to a doctrine, which yet we fear to approach from its peculiar 
character, ® 

“Let then the following expressions of St. Ignatius be observed :—‘ Being 
followers of God, and rekindling in the blood of God, (dvalwrupicayreg ty aipare 
@e0u,) ye have perfectly accomplished the work natural to you, (svyyevtxdy Epyor,)’ 
Eph. sect. 1. ‘ These are not the planting of the Father; if they were, they would 
have appeared to be branches of the cross, and their fruit would have been incorrup- 
tible ; by which, in Ais passion, he invites you his members. ‘The head then cannot 
be born without the members, God promising a oneness (ivwotv) which is himself.’ 
‘Trall, sect. 11. * In which (the churches) I pray there may be a oneness (evworr) 
in flesh and spirit with Jesus Christ, who is one (qy our) life evermore in faith and 
in love which surpasseth all things, but in the first place, in Jesus and the Father.’ 
Mag. sect. 1. ‘ Fare ye well in a unanimity of God, possessing a Spirit indivisible, 
which is Jesus Christ.’ Ibid. sect. 15.‘ For this cause did the Lord accept ointment 
upon his head, that he might breathe incorruption into his church......... Why do we 
waste away (droA\\tpe8a) in folly, not considering the gift (yaptopa) which the 
Lord hath sent in truth?’ Eph. sect. 17. ‘( Christ) was born and baptized, that by 
his passion (rp wa0a) he might purify water.’ Ibid. sect. 18. ‘ If any one is able 
to remain in chastity to the honour of the flesh of the Lord, let him remain also in 
humbleness.* Pol. sect. 5. ‘ I have no pleasure in corruptible food, nor in the plea- 
sures of this life; I would have God’s bread, heavenly bread, bread of life, which is 
flesh of Jesus Christ, the Son of God, who was born afterwards of the seed of David ; 





Ke 


* I am rather astonished after this exordium to read such irreverent expressions 
as ‘ God's bread,’ ‘ God's draught.’ There is a vulgar familiarity about them quite re- 
pulsive ; and akin to this, I have felt equal surprise in finding among persons pro- 
fessing such extreme delicacy as even to object to a free exposition of scriptural truth 
from the pulpit, on most irrelevant grounds, that one of the party (from Oriel, if I 
recollect rightly) should have been allowed, without any public remonstrance, to dis- 
gust all truly Christian minds by several Morning- Post expositions of the doctrine 
of the Lord's supper. Did the end sanctify the means ? 
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and I would have God's draught, his blood, which is love incorruptible and ever- 
springing life.’ Rom. sect. 7. 

‘* Now it is very remarkable how modern readers receive such passages. They 
come to them with low notions—they never suspect that they allude to anything 
which they cannot reach, and being unable to discern any high objects to which such 
language is appropriate, they pronounce it hyperbolical. .... . 

“* Let us be persuaded to take his words literally, and not think the literal inter- 
pretation too strange to be the true one, and we shall come very nearly to a great and 
sacred doctrine, which, while it exculpates our author from all appearance of tur- 
gidity or declamation, has ever been held in the church catholic. It would seem 
then to be certain, that Ignatius considers our life and salvation to lie, not in the 
atonement by itself, but in the incarnation, but neither in the incarnation nor atone- 
ment as past events, but as present truths, as the existing state in which our Saviour 
comes to us, or, to speak more plainly, in our Saviour himself, who is God in our 
flesh, and not only so, but in flesh which has been offered up on the cross in sacrifice, 
has died and has risen. ‘The being made man, the being crucified in atonement, the 
being raised again, are the three past events through which the eternal Son has 
vouchsafed to become to us what he is—a Saviour; and those who omit the resur- 
rection in their view of the divine economy, are as really defective in faith as if they 
omitted the crucifixion. On the cross he paid the debt of the world, but as he could 
not have been crucified without first taking flesh, so we do not see how he could 
make use of his atonement without rising again, Accordingly, St. Ignatius speaks 
of our being saved, and living not simply in the atonement, but as the passages already 
quoted signify, in the flesh and blood of Christ, first sacrificed, then communicated 
to us.” 


I have thus given your readers the reviewer's doctrine, and the 
passages which in his opinion signify it. 

I shall now present the original texts from which the reviewer's 
translations are made, one by one, together with his comments upon 
them, and afterwards subjoin what I believe to be the true meaning, 

The first passage is from the epistle to the Ephesians, sect. 1, and is 
as follows: puyntai bvres Ocod, avalwmupnoavres ev aluats Ocod, rd 
cuyyenndy Epyov redeiws amnptisate’ (axovoavres yap Jedeutvoy amd 
Supias sep Tod xowod dvouaros xat emldos, x. T. A+) 

The reviewer's translation is already given; and in commenting on 
this passage in the part of his review immediately following the large 
extract which I have made, he says— 

“'Avalwruphoayrec tv aipate Ceov. If this merely means that we are raised to 
a new life by the atonement, or by the moral effect of the knowledge of the doctrine, 
it is certainly strained and inflated language ; but if it be taken literally, the idea will 
rise and the language will sink. If it means what the church catholic teaches, that 
the dp and aia of the word incarnate is in some real, though unknown way, com- 
municated to our souls and bodies, and thus becomes the principle of a new life, then 
no words can reach what is intended.” 

I shall now present your readers with my interpretation of this pas- 
sage; a passage found in a section considered by the commentators, 
and justly, mutilam et hiulcam, The reader therefore may fail to 
obtain full satisfaction; perhaps he ought not to expect it; but I wish 
him to examine the reviewer's interpretation and mine, and then to 
consider which is the more just and natural, which is the more in unison 
with the general language and sentiments of Ignatius and with the occa- 
sion on which he writes. 

The circumstances of the parties were these : The churches of Asia, 
aware of the approaching fate of Ignatius, and burning with admira- 
tion at his devoted and truly Christian conduct, in sacrificing his life 
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for the safety of his flock, having heard that on his way to Rome he 
would touch at Smyrna, hasten to send deputations of the brethren 
to testify their love and sympathy ; among these were the Kphesian 
deputies. Ignatius, grateful for these marks of their affection, returns 
a letter to each particular church; and in writing to the Ephesians, 
alludes to their conduct, and says, “ Being imitators of God, (who is 
love,) and more intensely kindling at my situation, FO RI OE 
through the blood of God, (a bond of friendship constraining us to love, 
so that when one member suffers all the other members suffer with it.) 
You have well performed the office congenial to your feelings: (for 
having heard that l was on my way from Sy ria in fetters for our com- 
mon name and hope,’ &c.) 

The apparent difficulty in the passage is in the words éy ature Oeod. 
But there is a passage in his epistle to the church at Philadelphia which, 
to my mind, unfolds the sense intended by Ignatius in the words be- 
fore us. Addressing that church, he says, jy doraZopae év aipare 
‘Inaov Xororov" the same phrase, be it remarked, as év aipare Oeov. 
In this passage, instead of saying as is usual, “ whom I salute in the 
Lord,” or, “as my brethren in the Lord,” he inserts the word aiya, 
enlarging the meaning, and saying, “ whom I salute as brethren con- 
nected with me by the bond or cement of Christ's blood.”’ 

If we take this sense and apply it to the passage under examination, 
and I know of no reason why we should not, it will give. an appro- 
priate and natural sense, which to me is a great argument in its 
favour. I have ac cordingly done so. 

Perhaps it may be w orth observing that the language of St. Ignatius 
is very peculiar; I may say, bold ; very different from the ¢ apostolica ul 
language, and from that of Clement of Rome, or Polycarp. At this 
time he was naturally under considerable excitement, and he seems 
to have been while at Antioch most grievously harassed by the various 
heresies around him. We might almost say, judging from his letters, 
that his mind was engrossed and occupied with three ideas s; at least, 
the divinity of Christ, the real suffering on the cross, and the necessity 
“. the most complete € hristian union, are his leading topics ; so muc h 

, that he is pe rpetually introducing—nay, often forcing g, these ideas 
into passages where writers under ordinary feelings would not have 
thought of inserting them. This may probably account for his inser- 
tion of the word aia in the salutation to the church at Philadelphia, 
which otherwise might have had the form of the common Christian 
salutation ; and also for his insertion of it into a passage in the epistle 
to the church at Smyrna, sect. 1, evidently copied from St. Paul, 
(Eph. ii. 17;) and perhaps it may account for his introduction of it 
into the passage under examination. 

But with respect to the reviewer's interpretation. I ask him to point 
out one single instance of any scholar but himself, or some of his co- 
translators at Oxford, who has ever given to the words dvaZwruphoarres 
fv aipare Ocov, Or to any similar phrase, in any ecclesiastical author, 
the sense which he here assigns to them; and if he could, I do not 
think that he would be much benefited. The doctrine, even if true, 

and if it had been known to St. Ignatius, is so very far-fetched to 
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assign as a reason for their embassy as almost to preclude belief that 
it was intended, “the Ephesians having rekindled themselves, or re- 
kindling, by having received the eapf and aia of the word incarnate 
into their souls and bodies, which has thus become the principle of a 
new life in them ; therefore they send an embassy to him.” This is cer- 
tainly an odd statement to give in a hurried letter, of the immediate 
cause of such an effect. But if Ignatius is supposed to say that their 
sympathy for him as a fed/ow Christian was the cause of their embassy, 
then there is a simple and natural cause, likely to be named in such 
a letter. 

The next translation is from the epistle to the Trallians, sect. 11, 
the original of which is as follows: Odro: yap otx slow Qutela 
Ularpos* ci yap ticav, EDaivovro adv xAador TOU oTaUpOD, xai Mv av 5 xap- 
TOs auTév aPAaeros, dy’ ov, tv ra wader Avro, Wpormareiras Yds SvTas 
Aehn avo. Ov divaras odv xeDarr xwpis yewnOrivas aver EA@v’ TOU 
Oeov evo emayyerAronEvou, os orw adres. And the reviewer's trans- 
lation is already given, 

In some way or other the reviewer finds in this passage his favourite 
doctrine. My version is as follows: Ignatius, in the two previous 
sections, has been alluding to the Docetee, who, by their denial of the 
real passion of Christ, shewed, as he informs the Trallians, “ that they 
were not the planting of the Father; for if they had been, (he says) 
they would have appeared to be branches of the cross, (i.e., believers 
in the real passion, ) and their fruit would have been immortal ; through 
which cross, by his passion, he calls you, who are his members, 
to him, (i.e., there is no communication of life between Christ and you 
but through the cross.) The head certainly cannot be born apart 
without its members, (i.e., Christ, to be the Head to his people, must 
be united to them, which can only be through the cross,) God pro- 
mising a oneness, which is himself.” And in consequence of this, Igna- 
tius had begun the section with Qedyere obv tas xaxas Tapaduadac 
which deny the death on the cross, ras yewarus xapmiv SavatTnQPdpoy, 
Kn. TA. 

Here, I submit, is a plain and natural sense, suitable to the context, 
without, as far as I can discover, one word of the new doctrine ; which 
1 beg the reader to carry in his mind, and see what he can make of it. 

The next extract is from the epistle to the Magnesians, sect. 1. The 
original as follows: (aw ras éxxdnoias) ev als Evwow edyoas oapnds 
nai mvedj.aros Inco Xpiotod, rod diamavris nudy Cry, WigrEews TE Kak 
AYATNS NS OvdEY TpOMERCITAl, TO DE xUgIMTEgoY 'Incod wai [larpos.”” 

The reviewer, alluding (p. 67) to this extract and the one which 
will next come under review, says, that Ignatius is speaking of “a 
union with Christ’s cap which is zvevpa;” and again, (p. 68) says, 
by the phrase, “ oneness of flesh and spirit with Christ,” and the like, 
‘we conceive that he is alluding to a mysterious communication of 
our Lord’s humanity to Christians, as a principle which renews and 
purifies the stock of fallen Adam.” 7 
I now subjoin my own interpretation: “In which churches I pray 
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that there may be a oneness of flesh and of Spirit of Jesus Christ, 
(i.e., a Christian fleshly and spiritual oneness, a complete Christian 
oneness—in other words, a Christian subjection to their bishops and 
presbyters, and a Christian union one with each other, so that they 
may be one body;) that there may be a oneness of faith and love, 
than which nothing is preferable ; but in the first place a oneness with 
Jesus and the Father.” 

Should the former part of my version not appear to your readers 
remarkably visible upon the surface of the original, 1 beg to add in 
support of it, that the word gywous is principally used by Ignatius to 
signify the union of the brethren; and further, to subjoin a sentence 
from the same epistle to the Magnesians, sect. 13, which I think will 
clearly unfold the writer’s meaning: dmoraynte tH émioxomw nai aA- 
Andros, ws "Incods Xpioros rH Ilarpi xara cagna, nai of amorrorm Tw 
Xpicr@ nai rad Tarpi xai rad veduars, iva tvwois 4 capaimn re wai 
nvevj.atixny, in Which passage the principal sentiment is this, droraynre 
TD ericnomw ual adAndAois iva Evwois H TapKiMn TE Kab Bvevp.atixn ; 
the intermediate words being only two illustrations. And I consider 
that Ignatius meant by &wois capnos xai mvedaros "Inootd Xeirrod 
in the earlier part of the letter, what he meant by &wois capxinn 
re xai mvevjsatrixny in the latter; adding only in the former *Incod 
Xpiorod, to signify that it was their union as a Christian body that he 
was enforcing, and which is one of the leading subjects of the epistle. 

But whether I am right or wrong, though the more that my interpre- 
tation is considered, the truer I think that it will appear—the reviewer's 
interpretation is in defiance of all the proprieties of language. It is a 
complete confusion of the ideas, evidently from his not understanding 
the passage ; and the text on which it is founded, if such a translation 
can be said to be founded on any text, is, I should think, not the 
admitted one; in short, if this mode of interpretation be allowed to be 
adopted, any sentence may have any meaning. Where, for instance, 
will the reviewer find any authority for his interpretation of the words 
evwois TapKds Ka Wveuj~artos 2 

The next extract is from the same epistle to the Magnesians, sect. 15, 
The original is: "Eppwode év S0v0lg Ocod xexrnrevor adsaxpitoy mvetua 
as eoriy Inoods Xourros. 

The reviewer observes upon this passage, that Ignatius is speaking 
of a union with Christ’s capg which is rvetpa. 

{ must confess that I am fairly beat. I “ can reach” this no more 
than the other. Wheré is the reviewer's authority for Christ’s coupé 
being intended by the word rvetpa ? 

The sentence is Ignatius’ valedictory address, and is a very simple 
one. * Fare ye well in divine unanimity, ye who are in possession of 
an everbiding Spirit, which is Jesus Christ.” 

The next extract is from the epistle to the Ephesians, sect. 17. 
The original of the whole section is: “ Aid todto udpov EAafev emi t%s 
xePadris adrod 6 Kupios, iva aven ty exxAnola aQOapsiav’ wn arciper Ge 
dvowdiay ris Sidacxadias Tov aeXOVTOS TOD alavos TOUTOU' UN ain uarw- 
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tion duds &x rou mpoxeysdvou Civ. Aid ri dé od wavres Dpdvyac ryive- 
489% AwBovres Ozod yowow, 3 sori "Inoods Xpiords 3 ri Lwpws &awo\Av= 
weOa, ayvoodvres TO KAQiTUx 5 weMouPev adndas & Kuguos ; 

On which passage the reviewer has two comments, —one in page 67, 
“ And again, when he says, that Christ has ¢ breathed incorruption 
into his church,’ and that the pouring out of the ointment was a sort 
of preparation or figure for this ; unless he is to be taken literally, that 
there is a real gift or communication, he makes a fact the type of a 
metaphor, which is the very objection commonly and soundly brought 
against the Socinian comments on the Epistle to the Hebrews; and 
what this communication is, is told us in the other comment, p. 68— 
it is “a communication of our Lord’s humanity to Christians, as a 
principle which renews and purifies the stock of fallen Adam.” 

This, I beg to say, is a truly wonderful interpretation, and yet 
perhaps not more so than the previous ones. For the sake of the 
noble martyr, let us see what he really did mean. In the previous 
section, as well as in the present, he is warning the Ephesians against 
false doctrine, and he tells them to beware of being anointed with the 
unsavoury teaching of the prince of this world. Oh, he says, why is 
it that, having received the knowledge of God, which is Jesus Christ, 
we are not all wise? why do we foolishly perish, being ignorant, wil- 
fully ignorant (for &yvoeiv has that meaning) of the gift which the Lord 
has truly sent ? 

Now whether that gift be Jesus Christ, or the true doctrine of Jesus 
Christ, I leave to others ; saying only, that most certainly it is not the 
reviewer's doctrine. 

The next extract is from the epistle to the Ephesians, sect. 18. The 
original is: Os éyewnn xai @arriogn, iva ra wader rd Udwp xabapion. 
In his comment on this passage, as on the former, the reviewer tells 
us that he conceives Ignatius to mean the same mysterious communi- 
cation, &c. &e. 

I believe that Ignatius never even dreamed of any such notion ; but 
that he merely meant that by submitting to baptism, our Saviour 
sanctified water for that rite. In Smyrn. sect, 2, the word exafev 
is applied, amongst other things, to the submission of Christ to 
baptism, 

The next extract is from the epistle to Polycarp, sect. 5. The 
original is: ef ris Suvaras év cryvele pevery Eis TIANY TOU Kugiou tis Tapxos, 
ey axcuymnoix« weverw, And the comment of the reviewer is this: “If 
Ignatius means what the words literally imply, that chastity is a 
reverence paid to the holy and divinely virginal nature which 
Christ imparts to us from himself, the sentiment is plain and very 
awful, otherwise it surely would seem to be a rude and indecorous 
phrase,” page 67. 

This, I fear, may be considered by some as rather too severe a hit 
at St. Paul, who being probably ignorant of this “ plain and very 
awful sentiment,” has argued the inatter of chastity on grounds so very 
inferior, 1 Cor. vii. 

It strikes me that I have seen somewhere in the seconc. vol. of Mr. 
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Newman's Sermons some rather strange (to speak in the most euphe- 
mistic manner) expressions about “the person of our Lord,” savour- 
ing neither of Christian antiquity nor sunplicity. 

The last (I am thankful to say) of these extracts is from the epistle 
to the Romans, sect. 7. ‘The original is: ogx mdouas rpopn G4opas, 
ode Hdovais Tov Clay rodrov. “Aprov Oecd Sérw, aproy oupawoy, apToy 
Cutis, bs eer caps "Ingod Xgutrod rod vicd rod sod, Tod yevomevou ey 
voripw ix omepuatos Aalid xai ACpadu* xxi mona Oeov Sérw TO ain 
avrod, béoriv wyann aplapros xxi aevvaos Zw. 

Clearly alluding, says the reviewer, to the eucharist, p. 71. [am 
aware that the reviewer is not alone in thinking that Ignatius alludes 
to the eucharist, though quite alone, I imagine, in his discovery of 
what Ignatius would find there. I cannot, however, think that the 
eucharist, or any of the “ mysterious communications” derived through 
it, were intended by these words, since he could have enjoyed them 
at Smyrna, at Troas, and elsewhere in his journey. What he alluded 
to was only to be attained through martyrdom; and therefore he 
beseeches the Romans, that, should he quail at the last, they will not 
be so unkind as to listen to him; they are to obey his present injunc- 
tions. He longs to die; something within him is saying, “ Aetpo xpo¢ 
rov Ilarépa."’ No earthly food or pleasures can now satisfy him. 
“T desire (he says) the bread of God—the heavenly bread—the bread 
of life, which is the flesh of Jesus Christ the Son of God, who was 
in after times of the seed of David and Abraham ;—and I desire the 
cup of God—his blood, which is immortal love and overflowing 
life.” I conceive that what Ignatius was thirsting after was such a 
participation of his Saviour as was not to be attained before but after 
martyrdom, 

I now beg your readers to reconsider all these passages with the 
reviewer's translations and comments, and then to reconsider my 
interpretations. I have no object but truth. I have employed my- 
self in supporting my own views, rather than in enlivening a dull 
disquisition, though somewhat tempted. by critically exposing the errors 
of the reviewer. In general, I have merely stated his interpretations, 
and now I have done, and am prepared for the reviewer's quiet self- 
complacent supercilious language—“ They pronounce to be unintelli- 
gible or self-contradictory what they have not the depth to reconcile, nor 
the key to explain. It is much more comfortable to suppose a book 
to be absurd than oneself to be dull.” Perhaps 1 deserve it—I own a 
weak ness—I own an attachment to common sense, which I cannot 
subdue ; yet, as a worm, when trod upon, will sometimes turn, I will 
reply to the reviewer in the words of Dr. Waterland, “that it is not 
the way to truth, to do violence to any language in order to bring it 
to speak what we have a mind to.” ~ ie 

Perhaps you may smile, Mr. Editor, when I use the word brevity ; 
but for brevity’s sake I have made no examination of the doctrine, 
nor of the process of extracting it; yet this I think should be done, 
and some of your correspondents should undertake it. I have had my 

share. The divines at Oxford have been allowed to go too much 
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a-head. They have been very favourably regarded in quarters where 
regret must have been felt at the want of judgment now and then 
perceptible. Perhaps that excellent article, “On the Condition of 
the Church,” in your Magazine, for February, 1838, made many 
unwilling to interfere, partly fearing lest they might depress the grow- 
ing love for ecclesiastical research ; and partly hoping that, when the 
first heat was over, a more sober temperature might ensue; but our 
friends, | fear, are not growing wiser as they are growing older. For 
their own sakes, therefore, and for the sake of the good cause which 
they have in hand, and which two or three such articles as the one 
before us would injure more than all the “no popery” cries, 1 wish 
them to meet with a squall. It may induce them to contract their 
sails, and to take their bearings more carefully. 

I have heard that the reviewer is one of the gentlemen engaged 
in the English version of the Fathers issuing from Oxford. If he be, 
may I ask, ‘Is this to be the respectful way in which the remains of 
the dead Fathers are to be treated? Are they to be the safety valves 
for heated imaginations ?” ‘The reviewer exclaims that “ the ancient 
church cannot speak for herself.” Well then, since they are defence- 
less, let us, in all common humanity, be careful not to pervert their 
language, and murder their reputations. Besides, I have a word for 
the reviewer. 

By his fastening upon Ignatius the doctrine that “departed saints 
remember, or at least benefit us,’ on the authority of a passage, 
Trall. sect. 13, so corrupt as to defy translation, all the while leaving 
his unlearned reader to suppose that this is a clear and undoubted 
statement of the apostolical father, he plainly shews that, if only he 
can insert this doctrine into his system of so-called “ catholic truth,” 
he will not be particular about the means he makes use of. We 
must of necessity also consider him to be a believer in that doctrine. 
If so, I ask him, and I ask him seriously, with what face he can 
request these sainted fathers by day and night to befriend him, 
when he is handling all that is earthly of them in this parricidal 
manner? Has he never read those “ plain and very awful’ words of 
lreneeus—dpxifw ce rov peraypayapevoy ro (33déov rovro K. t-A.? Let 
him take heed. He may find that his conduct is not making him 
friends elsewhere. 

One word more. When we read such a note as the following— 
«“ When persons object to this translation (mother of God) of the 
word Qeoroxoc, they are bound, if they would not open the doors to 
Nestorianism, to say how else it can be translated.”—Note to page 61, 





—what are we to think, if he be sincere, of the reviewer's reasoning 
powers? and if he be not sincere, what are we to think of himself, 
and of the utter scorn in which he must hold the intellect of his 
readers ? 


I am, Sir, &e. Ss. T. R. 
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ON SOCIALISM. 


Dear Sirk,—I promised to furnish some statement of the results which 
the socialists deduce from their first principle of the non-responsibility 
of man, Christianity declares this responsibility ; therefore C hristianity 
is renounced. ‘Thus they are driven to find motives of action in other 
sentiments than can be learnt in the gospel revelation. They cannot 
go to deism for lessons, since the material philosophy, which lies at 
the bottom of their system, assures them that of the power or powers 
by whose agency they came into the world nothing can be known. 
Here, then, we caaa their first palpable distinction, the omission of all 
worship. lam aware that aspurious metaphysic has given this cast to 
most of the opponents of our faith in the present day; yet, as a 
sect, atheism (as distinguished alike from antitheism and from the deism 
of such men as Lord Herbert of Cherbury) is a distinguishing mark 
of the socialists. Another peculiarity, though common to them with 
some obscure bodies, is the notion that it is immoral to receive the 
profits of trade and commerce—that an artificer has the full right to 
all the earnings which are, under the prevailing system of society, 
derived from his work by his master. Here, again, one can trace the 
result of a fundamental error. For in denying Christianity, and in 
denying, moreover, that moral sense which even the better part of 
infidels recognise, these persons lose all notion of any source of power 
beyond that which the old school of infidels has ever recognised—viz., 
the right of conquest. Yet Mr. Owen, like his predecessor, Spence, 
carries the principle more consistently out than they generally do, for 
he extends his democratic amendments to the workshop instead of 
confining them to the body politic. But as some believers in the 
gospel once delivered to the church may have imbibed this individual 
portion of the atrocious system, (and the experience of what took 
place among the German inabeniiot &c. may teach us the possibility 
of such errors arising in unsuspected quarters, ) it is well to remark, 
that there is not a portion of the scriptures, nor a century in the his 
tory of the catholic church, which can be consistently interpreted, 
except upon the supposition that the Lord came not to destroy but 
to sanctify the ancient relations of mankind. 1 need not remind the 
readers of the British Magazine of the sandy foundation on which the 
anabaptist deduction from the history of the infant church at Jerusalem 
rests. | pass on to the infatuated disclaimer of all schemes of govern- 
ment which the socialists make. ‘To reduce civilized mankind into 
one vast federative union of little societies presupposes that, without 
the prospect of eternal judgment, it is possible for a scheme of morals 
to be so far sanctioned as to be made binding upon every mind alike, 
But if that awful sanction could be dispensed with, the general adop- 
tion of an educational scheme on their principles would yet be re- 
quisite before society could undergo such an wholesale resolution ; 
and, as a minister of that catholic church against which the gates of 
hell shall not prevail, 1 may safely venture to tell the party that, 
though they may do a great deal of mischief, their full triumph will 
never, can never, be realised. 1 spare vour readers the painful detail 
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of the most disgustful part of the system, of which it will be sufficient 
to say, that their views upon the subject of sexual intercourse are 
identical with those of all recent infidel w riters, except those of the utili- 
tarian mould ; and that, like all their impure predec essors, they cannot 
render their sche me of libertinism feasible, except by the advoe racy of 
public schools in which children are to be brought up without any 
connexion (of a direct nature) with their parents; to render the 
violation of the seventh commandment reasonable, the fifth must be 
thrown aside. ‘Thus Owenism panders to vice, and we have already 
seen that it panders to the love of power which infests our fallen 
nature, 

In calling the more common periodicals “ accredited sources of in- 
formation” I may have possibly erred, but I can cite a more valid 
authority as to the infection which has been spread within the last twelve- 
months. Mr. Dudley, the respectable agent for the British and Foreign 
bible Society, mentioned, at a meeting, in December, of the Farnham 
auxiliary, at which the Bishop of Winchester presided, that socialism 
had spread fearfully in the north, and that a great many editions alike 
of the Social Bible and Social Hymns had been sold. I am happy to 
add, that in the important county from which I write, the efforts of 
infidelity in this new form have been early (and, it is hoped, success- 
fully) met. 


Yours respectfully. R. W. J. 


ON NATIONAL EDUCATION ON CHURCH PRINCIPLES, 


Str,—A great deal has lately been said and written on the subject of 
national education on church principles, 

On this subject I feel deeply interested, and desire information for 
practical purposes; and shall be very much obliged to any of your 
correspondents who will take the trouble to explain to me what is 
meant by education on church principles. 

Perhaps it will be better that I should state what I suppose is not 
meant by the advocates for education on church principles. 1 do not, 
then, consider that teaching to the children the words of the catechism, 
and using the bible as a ‘class book, is all that is expected to be 
done. Nor, secondly, adding to the above the Common Prayer as a 
class book used to teach the doctrines of the church, with arithmetic, 
pene grammar, and geography. For after having succeeded in 

eaching all these to the children, there still remain untaught church 
aan iples,—princ iples to carry the children safely through the waves of 
this troublesome world to ev erlasting life. 

My object in troubling you is, to inquire what these principles are, 
and how the y are to be taught effectually to children? For I can- 
didly confess that my own practice has not succeeded, I seem only 
to have been able to teach a certain degree of obedience and of know- 
ledge of the doctrines and discipline of the church, with arithmetic, &c., 
without having the desired success in teaching principles. I shall 
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therefore, as I said before, feel greatly obliged to any one who will 
teach me how to work a daily national school so as to instil church 
principles as well as common instruction. Your obedient servant, 


R. K. 


ON CHURCH SOCIETIES, 


Sir,—I have perused the letters on church societies which have ap- 
pe ared in your Magazine. ‘Three of your correspondents have taken 
the same common- place of Ignatius for their text, although it does not 
seem to bear upon any society which, like the Church Missionary, 
sends out no preac her without episcopal ordination, and all the obli- 
gations it implies. One of them plainly intimates that no national 
object can be legitimately pursued by any association of which the 
king and legislature are not ex oflicio directors; and another speaks 
out in good plain English, that he “would rather have to encounter 
the fiercest Opposition of the united band of Romish and protestant 
dissenters” than have a meeting of the Church Missionary Society in 
his parish. 

Now if matters stand thus, there is another question which I could 
wish to see resolved. In the case put by “ John’ of a chapel served 
by an ordained minister within the boundaries of a parish, is that or 
the parish church the church society ? I should say the church, for 
the bishop would, of course, suspend the intrusive volunteer. But if, 
on the other hand, he should not only connive, while many of his 
order subseribed to and approved of the chapel, persons not deeply 
versed in these matters might be excused for thinking both equally 
orthodox, even if, after the bishop was dead, it should appear that he 
had made some disparaging observations concerning it in a private 
letter to a friend. 

for is not the relation between a bishop and a priest serving in his 
diocese one to which no lay or clerical committee can add anything 
of stringency, and from which they can take nothing away? If so, 
the duty of obedience is not more imperative on the latter than the 
duty of enforeing it by all lawful means upon the former, Why then 
is not eve ry refractory church missionary suspended, and, if he should 
think himself wronged, left to seek redress before the primate? While 
the bishop in whose see he labours shrinks from the r responsibility of 
an act so necessary for the sup port of his own influence, so necessary 
for the instruction of those who imagine they are extending the church 
they thus unconsciously injure, he must not be surprised if some 
deluded “ evangelical” should say, “ You talk of discipline, and regret 
its laxity, but you shew how lightly you regard it by not exerting the 
powers you bave; some of our prelates—and not the worst of them 
neither—encourage a society which sets your principles at nought. 
Our primate—than whom a more conscientious churchman does not 
exist—makes no public and decided remonstrance, takes no measures 
to reduce his suflragans, who you say are undermining his chair. 
Nothing is done to convince us that you are in earnest, and your 
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calling the Propagation of the Gospel Society the great society, while 
the Church Missionary Society is nearly thrice its size, gives an air of 
banter to the whole. We are not so black as we are painted. If the 
committee of the Church Missionary Society should encourage a sus- 
pended minister in his contumacy, we would renounce them and their 
devices for ever.”’ 

Your correspondent “ W.,” although unfortunate (if my remi- 
niscences of our naval history serve me) in his illustration drawn 
from an imaginary “ naval aid,” has ably and learnedly proved that 
we have no single association of churchmen constituted as a church- 
man who understands his own principles could wish; but has he 
proved that a society which could not carry on its operations for a 
year without the direct assistance of bishops is ywpi exuxorov? | 
think not, and intreat him to remember, that wherever a bishop asserts 
and maintains his undoubted rights, ¢he constitution of that society can- 
not and will not interfere with its operations; while, if he and his 
friends would lend them really valuable aid, and admit it among their 
“ reat’ societies, in a few years they might mould it as they desire. 
Surely it is worth an effort to give a right direction to such funds as 
those of the Church Missionary Society, especially at a time when the 
sister society feels that, however sincerely her friends may admire her, 
they have no inclination to support her with their purses. I speak it 
in shame and sorrow, residing as L do in the parish of a most orthodox 
clergyman, where I have pressed the arguments of your correspondents, 
and joined in the endeavour to raise a subscription and organize an 
auxiliary for the Propagation of the Gospel Society, without the plea- 
sure of seeing any sovereign subscribed except my own, 

I have not adverted to the impolicy in a financial point of view of 
combining four societies, so that one subscription might tell upon all ; 
but I might have hinted that while human nature is what it is, the 
combination of four is as injudicious as the exclusion of a fifth is invi- 
dious. Iam, X&c., S. 1. E. 


ON CHURCH SOCIETIES. 


Sir,—In a very long letter in your number for March, on “ What 
constitutes a church society,” “ W.” speaks (p.294) of “ miserable 
quarrels in the ‘Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge,’ ” and 
states that, “nothing but a royal charter preserves the ‘Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel’ from like troubles.” Will he be kind 
enough to state in what manner the original charter effects this ? 
Further on (p. 297) he mentions “ the Propagation Society,’ “the 
Church Building Society,’ “the Additional Curates’ Fund,” “the 
National Society,’ and says “all these, except perhaps the ‘ Incor- 
porated Society,’ &e. Will he be so obliging as to explain his mean- 
ing, as these societies are all incorporated with the exception of that 
for the supply of additional curates? Iam, 
A Suspscriper TO THE FOUR SOCIETIES ABOVEMENTIONED. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


REMARKS ON PROFESSOR POWELL’S RECENT WORK ON 
TRADITION, 


Sir,—As no discussion on any particular system of Christianity can pro- 
ceed till some grounds have been first ascertained for establishing the 
general truth of Christianity itself, it seems expedient to begin the matter 
of the present letter from this point. It is evident that, according to 
the manner in which a person becomes first convinced of the funda- 
mental truths of his religion, his views on all other questions in detail, 
as of church authority and tradition, will very much take their 
colouring. 

Before, then, we follow the author of “ Tradition Unveiled” into 
his peculiar statements on particular points, 1 may advert briefly to 
what he has alleged concerning the evidences of the Christian religion 
in its more wide and general acceptation. And here the field of in- 
quiry is much limited by his requiring of us at once to discard all 
appeal to acknowledged authority, and the voice of the church, on 
this subject. He reduces the question to the simple testimony of the 
New-'T'estament scriptures, and to the consideration of the sufficiency 
of these alone, without any adventitious help, (save that of a little 
learning and science, see pp. 13, 14, 17, 18, 68, 71,) to impress the 
belief of Christianity, and to secure its reception among mankind. 

Now it will be admitted that these scriptures could hardly be 
perused with any attention without leaving on the mind some serious 
impression of their inspired character and origin. The force of this 
impression, however, would very much vary in different persons, 
according to the different dispositions of each, and to the different 
degrees of religious knowledge to which they had severally attained. 
If opened and perused with a previous belief of their inspiration, and 
with a determination to profit further by their contents, the writings 
of the New Testament would undoubtedly unfold a vast body of con- 
vincing evidence, sufficient to repay the most diligent research. Yet 
this very evidence, unassisted by any previous belief, and not meeting 
with a disposition equally favourable to its reception, would no less 
certainly fail to produce the same degree of conviction as before. 
That which would be esteemed evidence in one case, might pass only 
for the result of prepossession or fancy in the other. ‘The inward 
power of scripture to soothe and comfort as well as to renew and 
edify, its benevolent maxims, high and disinterested motives, tran- 
scendent promises and authoritative threats, the simplicity yet majesty, 
the soberness yet warmth, the clearness yet mystery* of its sentiments 
and language, the heavenly- mindedness yet intimate acquaintance 
with the human heart that. pervades its pages, all these, presupposing 
the belief of inspiration, have indeed great accumulated force in con- 
firmation of that belief. But arguments of this kind address theim- 
selves chiefly to the heart and conscience ; and in proceeding merely 
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* *T confess that the more I examine the Bible the more am I disposed to con- 
sider it a book full of second meanings, of wheels within wheels.”—Blunt’s Sketch of 
the Church of the First Iwo Centuries. Serm. V. 
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upon grounds of abstract reason, or demonstrative evidence, they 
could scarcely be alleged as proofs that the scriptures were divine. if 
Christianity is to be argued on wholly independent grounds, and 
divested of all reference to existing forms and notions, we must advance 
with more caution and reserve than to give weight to evidences not 
obvious or applicable to the understanding of the most indifferent and 
uninformed inquirer. ; 

Without the benefit, then, of the numerous class of internal evi- 
dences just alluded to, and without the witness of a church, how are 
we to be assured, or rather how is the indifferent and unenlightened 
inquirer to be assured, of the truth of that book on which, nevertheless, 
and on which alone (68—71), he is to rely for all the articles of his 
belief? 

Must we go to the Old- Testament scriptures, and seek in the fulfil- 
ment of types and prophecies the groundwork of the gospel? These 
were esteemed powertul arguments indeed in primitive times ;* but 
here again we are fearful of incurring the author’s charge of “ mixing 
up the Old Testament in some ill explained manner with the New,” 
(p- 19,) “reviving Jewish opinions,” &e, (see pp. 14, 58, 65, and 66.) 

What, then, are the proofs of the Christian faith? All seems over- 
cast with doubt, and involved in perplexity. Is it to be assumed 
without proof that to the general reader of the bible, (Supposing it put 
into his hands,) the necessary evidences of its truth would be either as 
self-evident or as easily demonstrable as the author appears to think ? 
Yet this és assumed in “ Tradition Unveiled.” The basis of all 
rational faith is there expressly laid in the fact that the New-Testa- 
ment scriptures contain a full, final, and. determinate body of divine 
truth (pp. 68—71), to which nothing, not even a gloss or commentary, 
can authoritatively be added (p. 27), but the understanding of which 
is competent to every individual who will fairly exercise his reason 
upon it, (pp. 69, 76, and 50.) And how, I repeat, are we to be 
assured of this fact? What are the proofs that establish it? 

The author is evidently aware of the vast importance of this to the 
whole question at issue, but what is his answer? Let him speak for 
himself :— 

‘“This is to us the all important point; and it is especially to be observed that 
this depends on no tradition or sentence of the church, either as independently divine, 
or, still less, as resting its claims on scripture ; that is, sanctioning its own autho- 
rity, and a judge in its own cause ; but essentially on mere human and fallible testimony, 
supported by the broad fact that the writings of the New ‘Testament were attached 
by the earliest enemies of Christianity as being its authentic charter ; and still more 
in (? on) the important circumstance that within the pale of Christianity these books 


were appealed to......and either party charged the other with being unseriptural, and 
thought their case made out if they could substantiate the charge.”—pp. 69, 70. 


Besides this, he contents himself with affirming only that there is 
abundant evidence (not specifying what) for all, learned and unlearned ; 
only that each must be left entirely free to the exercise of his own 
conscientious conviction, (pp. 68, 9, 50, and 76.) In short, the all- 
sufficiency of scripture, as a book whose inspiration is evident to 
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® Luke, xxiv. 25—27, and 44—46; 2 Pet. i. 19. 
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reason, and whose contents need no interpreter, is a point evidently 
assumed throughout the Treatise; but, 1 contend, not so fully made 
out as its importance requires. And this I take to be a serious objec- 
tion against the whole. Is it wise, or is it just, in an author who ex- 
presses great concern for the welfare of religion generally, (pp. 7, 67, 
8,) to wrench Christianity from its olden grounds, and bestow no 
vains to substitute foundations of equal strength with those which he 
wrench to remove? This deserves some other name than an “ E:xpo- 
sition of the Pretensions and Tendency of Church Authority ;” we 
should rather regard it as a grievous and irreparable injury to religion 
itself. 
Having made these preliminary remarks, I now proceed to con- 
sider more particularly the subject of tradition, which occupies the 
first place in the author's treatise. The advocates of tradition, it is 
observed, take up their strong position on the point that, if men were 
left entirely to their own interpretation of scripture, they would hardly 
avoid great diversity in their views of Christian doctrine; and hence 
maintain the necessity of some further guide, which they find in tra- 
dition, (pp. 15, 16.) It is evident they must claim for this some 
authority higher than mere human opinion, which it purports to guide, 
(p. 17;) and the great question is, whether such authority can be 
made out? ‘To argue it from scripture, the author contends, is abso- 
lutely absurd (p. 18); and he gives the “ Oxford school” some credit 
for avoiding this absurdity by allowing the insufliciency of scripture on 
this point, and seeking the foundation of church authority elsewhere. 
Tradition, then, it follows, must be argued on independent grounds, 
(pp. 20 and 21,) wholly distinct from scripture ; or else we are driven 
to the cbsurdity of proving tradition from scripture, (which, for this pur- 
pose, he observes, must be interpreted in a certain sense,) while this very 
sense is taken from tradition ; which he calls a perpetual circle. 

It is to the examination of this dilemma that I wish to call parti- 
cular attention, The author has taken such advantages of it as to 
make it the ground of a general and sweeping conclusion, that there 
are “ NO scripture proofs of tradition* or church authority.” 

This, if true, will be a somewhat appalling discovery to those who 
have been accustomed to look up to scripture with great comfort and 
satisfaction as their chief ground of obedience to the spiritual instruc- 
tions of their church, ‘The shock, too, will be felt by others who, by a 
similar way of arguing, have been accustomed to take some of their 
strongest proofs of the New Testament from the writings of the Old, 
while yet they have not scrupled to take the sense of the Old from 
the writings of the New. By parity of reasoning, this is a dilemma as 
formidable as the other. But it is better to examine first into the 
truth of the dilemma itself, before we alarm ourselves about its pro- 
— consequences. I will state it at full in the author’s own 
words :— 
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* This is not, I think, stating it more broadly than he has done, when he says, 
(vid. ** Argument If.,") “ Church authority not proved from scripture.” 
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‘* Some supporters of tradition and church authority,” he says, (pp. 19, 20,) “* have 
upheld it, not as independent, but only as having its claims distinetly proved from 
scripture, for which they allege certain passages ; but if the sense be disputed, then 
they are driven to allege further that what they mean is, those passages when under- 
stood agreeably to their true and orthodox interpretation ; but this is established by 
the authority of tradition and the sentence of the church, Yet this authority again 
in its turn is derived from those passages so understood. ‘The perpetual circle, in 
which we thus get involved, is too palpable to need further remark.” 


This is a celebrated argument, and it is stated in this passage dex- 
terously indeed, and in a manner well calculated to mislead an inex- 
perienced reader ; but let us see how it will bear a closer inspection. 

It is to be considered, then, 

I. That even if the author succeeded fully in making out his case, 
it would still be wholly insufficient to support the conclusion which he 
builds upon it. The smallest consideration will shew this. He 
begins, we see, by putting a particular case; which is that of some 
persons who, from arguing, he thinks, wrongly, fail to prove tradition 
from scripture. Be it so; but because some persons fail, can it be 
concluded that therefore generally none can succeed in proving it? 
Yet this is the conclusion which the reader is evidently intended to 
draw, as the author nowhere afterwards alludes to the scripture proofs 
of tradition as things totally out of the question, and as if by this one 
blow he had put an end to them for ever. And, to put his meaning 
beyond doubt, we have this inference expressly drawn in the “ argu- 
ment” which says, “ church authority” and “ tradition,” of course, (as 
they go together all through the argument,*) not proved from “ scrip- 
ture.’ But he must be reminded that he has yet to prove this 
general negative. In the meantime, it will be my endeavour to shew 
the contrary. 

Il, Upon examining the particular case itself, which he states some- 
what more closely, it will be found to contain assumptions which 
themselves admit of dispute, and which, in truth, he would find great 
difficulty in substantiating. What is the case which he assumes eR 
is that of “some supporters of tradition and church authority who 
uphold it, not as independent, but” &e.; we stop to observe that many 
may not express its inde pendence, which yet they understand; so 
that, if there is any force in his designation, he must mean those who 
expressly deny that inde ‘pendence. But does he suppose that any per- 
sons do deny this? Any, I mean, of those who confess themselves guided 
in the sense of scripture by tradition—( which, observe, is part of the case 
supposed)—that is, any churchman? 1 will tell him, none: at all 
events, the number must be so small, and the existe nee of them such a 





* Without considering church authority and tradition as nearly one and the same 
thing, there is not even the semblance of a circle. If he had said, (as he might more 
truly have done,) ** The church's interpretation makes certain passages of scripture 
to prove the church’s authority in general; her power to interpret—i.e., her tradi- 
tionary power, car’ e~oyijvy — being proved from certain other passages,” this 
would have been a statement far nearer to the truth. But then, doubtless, the in- 
troducing of two sets of passages and two kinds of authority in the church, (the one 
general, the other a more express power to interpret only,) though more correct, 
would have been less convenient and plausible. 
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secret to the world, that the refuting of them is very little gained to 
his general conclusion. Or if he rether supposes that the indepen- 
dence of tradition if not expressly, yet virtually, is denied by all who 
allege it to be proved from scripture, this again is an assumption no 
less difficult to substantiate than the other. The scripture proofs of 
tradition are, in fact, numerous; they may even be its best and 
weightiest; yet so long as any others, however less cogent and con- 
vincing, are understood to remain behind, it is enough for our purpose, 
and to shew that the argument may proceed without a circle. But 
this will require, 

III. To be more particularly considered. It is insinuated, then, 
that if tradition be alleged by any persons (as, I repeat, by all church- 
men if is) to be distinctly proved from scripture, such persons neces- 
sarily make it dependent on scripture, and cannot therefore at once 
take the authority of tradition from scripture, and the sense of scrip- 
ture from tradition. Now I shall endeavour to prove that this insi 
nuation is untrue, and to shew that these uses may safely be made 
both of tradition and scripture interchangeably, without being guilty 
of any fallacy whatever. 

If scripture, then, was expressly adduced as the only proof of the 
authority of tradition, then those who appealed to tradition back 
again for the sense of scripture might very properly be said to reason 
in acircle, But it is quite otherwise with those who only appeal to 
scripture as a distinct proof of tradition. It is a well-understood fact 
that scripture is not the only, that from its nature it could not have 
been the primary, proof of tradition. Scarcely any one in his senses, 
or that had the smallest acquaintance with history, could affirm that 
it was. Ido not deny, indeed, that tradition és “ distinctly proved’ 
from scripture, or, if the author pleases, “ derived from certain 
passages interpreted in a certain sense” so as to suit this doctrine; but 
these being not its only distinct proofs, the two are sufficiently inde- 
pendent of one another for all purposes of arguing from one to the 
other. 

This will be seen if we take a parallel case, and suppose it argued 
that because John the Baptist bore witness to the Messias, and the 
Messias to John the Baptist, therefore neither were to be believed 
without arguing in a circle. Why, the plain answer would be, that, 
suppose a man first convinced by any means that John was a true 
prophet, he might then reasonably, upon the testimony of John, have 
believed in Jesus; or, on the like supposition, upon the testimony of 
Jesus have believed in John, Or, to return to the example before 
alluded to, and which comes nearer to the case under consideration— 
viz., that of the Old Testament and the New: if a man be in any 
way convinced, without reference to the Old, that the New Testament 
is true, he may lawfully by the light of the New interpret the Old; 
and yet, again, may derive from the Old fresh and even stronger 
proofs in confirmation of the New. Boru wHICH THINGS, IN FACT, 
THE APOSTLES THEMSELVES WERE WONT OFTEN TO DO. 

Substitute the word tradition for New Testament, and the word 
scripture for Old Testament, and this description of the mutual in- 
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fluence of the Old and New Testaments upon each other, in the way 
of argument, will be just as proper a description of the particular case 
before us. Or (with a little variation) if any candid inquirer be in 
any degree convinced, independently of scripture, that tradition is 
true, and if, led by tradition to consult scripture he there finds, not 
only fresh internal indications of its own divine character, but fresh 
proofs in favour of tradition also; why, these last, so far from inducing 
him to reject the authority of tradition, would only tend to strengthen 
that regard to it with which he set out. And thus, to such a man, 
though scripture proved tradition, tradition might also interpret scrip- 
ture. But observe, it is by no means necessary that the first convic- 
tion should have been as strong in degree as the last. In moral and 
metaphysical evidence there are many shades that have no place in 
subjects of mere physical science. 

If two witnesses, of known respectability, were examined in a court 
of justice, the one upon oath, the other not, but the former, we will 
suppose, giving evidence to the competency of the latter, this would 
be moral evidence for the truth of whatever the latter might depose. 
The evidence might indeed be stronger if both witnesses were sworn, 
and thereby each was independent of the other; but the first would 
remain good moral evidence still. We repeat, then, the best proofs of 
tradition might be in scripture; but these might not be its only nor 
its first proofs. And this simple circumstance (overlooked or sup- 
pressed in the author’s hypothesis) supplies us with the true key to 
open the circle in which the author would entrap us. Tradition, then, 
may at once prove scripture and be proved by it; scripture may, in 
a measure, be subject to its authority, and yet its authority be 
derived from scripture. 

I have hitherto supposed a person convinced by some means, with- 
out reference to scripture, that tradition is true. Whether any and 
what such means there are, is another and a distinct question. And 
this remains to be considered— 

IV.—Viz., what the primary and independent proofs of tradition 
are? If they amounted only to a slight presumption, as has been 
shewn, it would be enough. The scriptural proofs would come in 
afterwards, and complete the evidence. Men may be differently im- 
pressed with the force of the primary evidence, but they can hardly 
escape from having some degree of conviction forced upon them that 
before scripture* was written or divulged there was an original fund 








* (Luke, i. 2—4.) St. Luke, to whom we are indebted for one gospel and the 
Acts of the Apostles, tells us himself that he got his information from some such 
sources as we are describing. It is observable in this passage that, for once that he 
alludes to the benefit of a written document, he owns the existence and even accuracy 
of the former unwritten sources twice. ‘* Even as THry pELiverrp them unto us, 
which...were eyewitnesses and ministers of the word,...it seemed good to me also to 
write......that thou mightest know the certainty of those things wuexein thou HAST 
BEEN INsTRUCTED.” It may not be generally recollected that the epistle to the 
Thessalonians was written before any of the four Greek gospels, which makes it 
plain that the tradition frequently alluded to in that epistle could have had refer- 
ence only to the unwritten apostolic teaching. “ Hold the traditions which ye have 
been taught whether by word, or our epistle.”—See 2 Thes. ii. 15. “ Now we com- 
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of traditionary and apostolical doctrine, coeval with the first planta- 
tion of churches throughout the world. ‘The fact is manifest, that 
there must have been some original sources from which much of the 
doctrine, and still more perhaps of the practice, of the church in all 
succeeding ages has been derived. How else can we account for the 
almost universal adoption, in all apostolic churches, of infant baptism, 
or for the general use of the other sacrament among the laity, not to 
instance in other usages? If I am told that these might have been 
derived from holy scripture itself, without the help of tradition, I 
answer, they might, but it is probable they never would have been. 
Tradition first led the way; and that, be it observed, prior to the 
very composing, much more to the general collection and promulga- 
tion, of the inspired volume. Destitute of many advantages belong- 
ing to the written word, tradition claimed, at least, the priority in 
point of time; and hence it possesses that independence in authority 
which our adversaries chullenge us to shew. Nay, though it con- 
tained nothing but what may be “read in* scripture, or may be proved 
thereby,” it would still, by virtue of its origin, be available to inter- 
pret and explain, to convey the sense as it was understood by those 
to whom the revelation was made, and to fill up outlines where mani- 
festly left imperfect. In consideration of these uses it was that the 
church began early to embody portions of this tradition in creedst 
and other formularies ; and according to these she has ever maintained 
her right to interpret the sacred volume. 

But, without going further, we have materials enough to substan- 
tiate the required independence of tradition in the plain admissions of 
the author himself. I’or when he says (p. 14), “ Declarations of doe- 
trine and practice’ in the New Testament “appear nowhere formally 
and systematically delivered, but rather alluded to as things already 
known ;” and observes, that “in this as a matter of fact both parties 
coincide ;” what is all this but to admit upon his own shewing the 
actual existence of an independent origin, from which doctrines not 
explicitly drawn out in scripture may have been derived ?+¢ 

If the author believes himself, I need say no more to convince him 
that the whole doctrine of tradition is founded on plain matter of fact, 
and here forthe present take my leave. 

] am, Sir, &e. V INCENTIUS. 


mand you, brethren, in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, that ye withdraw your- 
selves from every brother that walketh disorderly, and not after the traditions which 
ye received of us.” —2 Thes. iii. 6, 

* Sixth Article. 

t It should at the same time be borne in mind by those who are scrupulous about 
the slightest departure from scripture, that the apostles’ creed may, article by 
article, be proved out of the very text of scripture. The ‘‘ Acts of the Apostles” 
alone afford the materials for this, except one article, which is from St. Paul’s epistle 
to the Galatians. Acts, xvii, 23; viii. 37; Gal. iv. 4; Acts, xxv. ; xxvi. 22,23; 
Acts, ii, 23, 31, 32, 34; xvii. 31; ii. 33; xx. 28; ii, 425 ii. B85; xvii. 32; xiii. 46. 
For this remark I am indebted to the “ Rule of Faith,” by I. E, Manning, M.A., a 
most valuable work. 


t Sce again Manning's “ Rule of Faith, "Append. eh. IIT. 







































CORRESPONDENCE, 


BISHOP JOLLY’S WORKS. 


** God's Providence is our inheritance.” 


sir,—I cannot help thinking that we generally take too little heed of 
the hand of Providence as guiding things in this world ; whereas, if 
we watch and reflect, we may often trace the deep wisdom of its 
acts. And these thoughts have frequently arisen within me on the 
removal from us of some one, with circumstances unusual, or at the 
very time that, humanly speaking, his presence would be most re- 
quired. As an instance, I will notice the loss of Mr. Froude, just 
when his own writings and those of his friends were attracting atten- 
tion—a moment one might fancy when his aid would be most essen- 
tial; but what has been the consequence ?—the publication of his 
journal, &c. (which might otherwise have been delayed for years) ; 
thence a further development of his own and friends’ principles. So also, 
at a time when the spirit of the church was awakening throughout 
the kingdom, we have circulated the affecting death of Bishop Jolly, 
a name before unknown to many of us. The brief narrative of his 
latter days created an interest about him, and brought to sale his 
little but truly precious works. I feel very thankful for having had 
them thrown in my way; and as some of your country readers may 
be glad to learn more of that primitive saint, I will take the liberty 
of mentioning in your pages the titles of his publications, all of which 
may be had of Messrs. Rivington. 
An Address to the Episcopalians of Scotland on Regeneration. 
Observations on the Liturgical Sunday Services, with a Memoir 
by Bishop Walker. 
The Christian Sacrifice in the Eucharist. 
To which may be added, T'wo Sermons occasioned by his death. 
By the Rev. C. Pressly, and the Rev. W. C. A. Maclaurin. 
Now, had the good bishop fallen asleep with circumstances less 
extraordinary, many years might have elapsed before his writings 
became generally known ; but | cannot but think that it pleased pro- 
vidence to raise from his tomb another voice in favour of the truth, 
and that it might have the greater weight to engage our sympathies 
in the bishop’s favour before we read his works; and this, too, out of 
mercy; for, alas! some will not receive the truth, out of prejudice 
against the teachers. In a remote part of the kingdom, where the 
church is in sackcloth, we have doctrines published, fully supporting, 
as far as they go, those in the Oxford Tracts, and sent into the world 
years before the latter were thought of. It was as a voice in the 
wilderness ; but the account of the good bishop’s passage from it has 
been current throughout the empire, and so striking was it, that I 
fancy that most who have read it will be glad to learn more of one 
who so learnt to die ; and perhaps they will agree with me, that the 
hand of Providence is more frequently to be traced in this world if 
we will with obedient hearts more patiently look for it. 
I am, Sir, 
A LAYMAN, BUT Not AN Oxrorp May. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


ORTHODOXY OF CHILLINGWORTH.—EXTRACT FROM AN 
UNPUBLISHED MS. 


Sir,—The question respecting the orthodoxy of Chillingworth having 
lately been revived, I beg to send you an extract from his writings 
which has never yet been offered to public notice. In the MS. 
library at Lambeth, vol. 943, p. 855, are several papers of Chilling- 
worth’s, which seem to have been preserved by his friend Archbishop 
Sheldon, and by him delivered to Sancroft, who consigned them on 
his deathbed in November, 1693, together with Archbishop Laud’s 
diary and other papers, to his chaplain, Henry Wharton. Some of 
these I understand to have been copied out for the Oxford edition of 
Chillingworth printed last year; but I believe the largest and most 
important of the papers, the “ Answers to Five Questions of Mr. 
Peake,” was found to be in so imperfect a state that no use was 
made of it; so, at least, | was informed by a curator of the Univer- 
sity press, whose attention I had respectfully called to the existence 
of these MSS. I regret this. The task of preparing this fragmeut 
for the press would be a task requiring good judgment and some 
labour, as it consists of loose notes, set down as they occurred, not 
always in their right places, and left incomplete by their author; it 
is also so full of blots and interlineations that it is in parts very diffi- 
cult to decipher. But as it is one on which Chillingworth had evi- 
dently bestowed much time and thought, and wrote with much 
weighing of his words, cancelling some paragraphs and beginning 
them anew—as it is one which would exhibit the thoughts of a very 
original thinker on some interesting questions, agitated in our own 
time as well as his—and is also calculated to mark more distinctly 
the character of his mind and opinions in other points—such portions 
of it as are recoverable ought to be inserted in any complete edition 
of Chillingworth’s writings. 

The first page of this MS. states the five questions of Mr. Peake ; 
of the proposer of the questions I have not been able to find any 
literary notice, but his questions are very characteristic of the mystical 
theses often debated in those times ; they are as follow :— 

“ ]. Whether any faith can be so far pleasing to God as imme- 
diately to procure justification, that is not in its production super- 
natural, and elicited in the believer's soul by divine and special grace 
properly so called ? 

“2. Whether such a certainty be required to faith as makes the 
truth believed more than barely probable to the believer ? 

« 3. Whether the Holy Ghost give faith by making the object be- 
lieved more apparent or evident to the believer's understanding than 
otherwise it would be ? 

“4. Whether the doctrine which I have delivered touching these 
three questions* be any sure principle or ground of protestant belief, 
as into which it must in true discourse be finally resolved ? 


ee 








* It does not appear what this was; but it seems probable that the query has 
reference to his Religion of Protestants, c. i., § 8,9; andc. vi., § 3—7. Comp. 
Hooker, Answer to Travers, § 9. 
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“5. Whether the common doctrine of protestants, that holy serip- 
ture doth evidently contain all necessary points of belief, being ration- 
ally pursued, doth not enforce a toleration at least, and a non-denial 
of ecclesiastical communion to the Manichean, Pelagian, Arian, 
Macedonian, Eutychian, and generally to most other the infamous 
heresies that ever were heard of in the Christian church ?” 

I believe it would be not difficult to extract from the MS. which I 
have examined, an answer, more or less complete, to each of the four 
first questions; and the result would be such as not to detract from 
the talents or piety of Chillingworth. Perhaps I may on some future 
occasion, with your permission, send you some other portions of the 
MS., but my present object being to shew what his belief was on the 
cardinal point of Christianity, | take only his answer to the last. 

“ To your fourth [fifth] and last question, my free and plain an- 
swer is, that the common doctrine of protestants, that the holy scrip- 
tures contain all things necessary to salvation, and that evidently 
enough to all pious and studious searchers of them, does not in my 
opinion enforce a toleration and a non-denial of ecclesiastical com- 
munion to. . . . [a word ortwo which 1 could not decypher] ... . 
of the Manicheeans, and the greatest part of the Arians, and generally 
to most other ancient heretics that were condemned in the African 
churches, those, J mean, who denied divine adoration and invocation to 
be due to Christ, seeing a great number of them were not more 
manifestly condemned by the church than contradicted and con- 
demned by the scripture. But out of this number I verily believe 
the Pelagians are excepted, who, even their adversaries being their 
judges, were generally pious men themselves, and held no errours but 
in favour of piety. And to deal ingenuously with you, 1 am very 
inclinable to hope better things of the Eutychians, Macedonians, 
Nestorians, and a part of the Arians, those errours being about more 
speculative [points], and such as hindered [not], but that they might 
sincerely believe that Jesus was the Christ, and all the necessary an- 
tecedents and necessary consequents of it. Which one doctrine is 
delivered very frequently in scripture as the sum and substance of 
Christianity, and the belief of it is [qy. as] an infallible note of good 
Christians and the children of God. For what else signify those 
words of our Saviour to his Father, ‘ This is life eternal, that they 
might know thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom thou 
hast sent’? and those more express of St. John, ‘ These things are 
written that ye might believe that Jesus is the Son of the living God, 
and that believing ye might have life through his name’ ?” 

On this passage I may be allowed to remark, that the opinion it 
expresses of the Pelagians is very far supported by Bishop Taylor, 
Doctrine of Repentance, ¢. vil. sect. v. § 23, that the opinions of some 
of the Arians, or Semi-Arians, Eutychians, Macedonians, Nestorians, 
were not such as to have required their removal from church come 
munion, is partly admitted by the orthodox fathers, partly implied by 
the conduct of our bishops, as distinguished from that of the Roman- 
ists towards the existing Nestorian churches in the east at the present 
day. 

Vou. XV.— May, 183. 37 
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On the other hand, I do not wish to urge this passage as proving 
more than it plainly proves. ‘The design of this unfinished essay of 
Chillingworth’s seems to have been a defence of some points in his 
Religion of Protestants against objections made by protestant asserters 
of the private spirit. Hence he takes the same ground as in his great 
work, the Common Principle of Protestants not the Particular Rule of 
Interpretation in the Church of England, which he seems to have held 
and valued (Rel. of Prot., Pref. § 25, 28, and ce. v. § 82), but which 
did not enter into the general Gesien of his wade: ‘The passage 
proves his individual orthodoxy ; but his assertion of the common 
principle of protestants, which appears to me an insufficient rule of 

faith, remains as it was before. He held the necessity of scripture 
only, while he acknowledged only the usefulness of the appeal to an- 
tiquity, and the adrantage of inte rpreting by catholic written tradition. 

In a note to Professor Keble’s very able Sermon on Primitive 
Tradition, note h, p. 63, he quotes Lord Clarendon as speaking of 
Chillingworth as “ sceptical, to say the least of it, on the highest 
points of faith.” 1 ought not to complain of this, as I believe the 
excellent author modified his remarks from his first edition in com- 
pliance with a representation which 1 made to him; but on referring 
to Lord Clarendon’s words, Life, vol. i., p. 56, it will ap pear that he 
speaks of him in early life, be ‘fore his falling off to Romanism. 

On the other hand it appears to me doubtful, after having read 
Mr. Manning's Appendix to his Sermon on the Rule of Faith, whe ther 
anything in Chiliingworth’s Religion of Protestants carries the neces- 
sery authority of catholic tradition any further than to establish the 
canon of scripture. (See Rel. Prot. c. 11. § 838, 89.) 

The Life of Chillingworth has been written by Des Maizeaux, a 
dull man, of the Hoadley school. He seems to have looked at the 
Lambeth MS., but his design being to prove Chillingworth a free- 
thinker, or not much better, he was not attracted by the above testi- 
mony to his real sentiments. For the same reason he seems to have 
sugeested that Chillingworth’s sermons have been “ vitiated or inter- 
polated,” for which assertion there is not a tittle of evidence ; proba- 
bly because he found, in Sermon v. § 29, that Chillingworth “ con- 
demned and detested the blasphemous heresy of the Socinians.” (Des 
Maizeaux, p. 297, 8, nn.) It has been the fate of this great man, as 
it has been Hooker's, to be claimed as an ally by Hoadle ry and by 
Hallam, and to be looked upon with some coldness by the stricter 
maintainers of the principles of the Anglican church. I have more to 
say upon this point, but my theory of his real sentiments must not be 
intruded at the end of a letter already foo long. 

I am, Sir, yours, &c., BE. C 


THE REV. WH. ALFORD’S EDITION OF DONNE., 


Sin,—I venture to send you some remarks on the late republication 
of Donne’s Works. | have not, indeed, found time to read much of 
the book, but yet have read enough, as I conceive, to warrant me in 
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forming an opinion of the manner in which Mr. Alford has discharged 
his office of editor. Without further preface, then, I proceed to make 
my observations. 

1. ‘The title is of a nature to mislead. Most people would conclude 
that a book which professes to be “ ‘The Works” of any author, con- 
tains his whole works; in this case,such a conclusion would be the 
more natural, because Mr. Alford’s publication was formerly an- 
nounced as the “ Select Works" of Donne, in four volumes, and now, 
on its appearance, is found to consist of siz. A republication of ald 
Donne’s works is, [ can well believe, not desirable, but if the book be 
a selection, the title ought to tell us so. Strangely enough, Mr. Alford 
speaks of himself, in vol. i. p.ix., as * editor of the following sermons.” 
Thus in one place the book is described as Donne's | complete] works, 
in another as his sermons only; and in fact it contains sermons, devo- 
tions, letters, and some of his poems. Before leaving this point, let 
me express my regret that the “ Pseudo-martyr’” is not incladed, 

Although it be but a small matter, I think it worth while to 
notice the ascription of the portrait to Vandyek. The dress in which 
Doune is painted does not seem to be clerical ; it is very much the 
same as thatin which Ben Jonson usually appears. Now Donne was 
forty years old when he entered into orders; the portrait represents a 
man rather under than above that age, and what we know of Donne’s 
health forbids us to suppose that he looked younger than he really 
was. From all this it would seem that the portrait was painted while 
he was a layman, I. e., before the end of the year 1513, and in that 
year V andyck was only fourteen years of age. 

3. When a late fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge”—one, too, 
whom we have reason to suppose a man of considerable general 
knowledge and literary accomplishment—announces himself as editor 
of an old divinity- book, we are justified, by the mere fact of his being 
what he is, in looking for a creditably- -executed edition. Mr. Alford’s 
Donne has been long i in preparation, as the advertisements used care- 
fully to inform us; the work was vot undertaken (like another late 
republication which has furnished so much sport for your readers) for 
any vulgar, temporary end; Mr. Alford had nothing to hurry him, but 
full time to do his task as it ought to be done. And now at length 
there appears—not a worthy companion to Mr. Keble’s Hooker; not 
a book with all requisite illustrations, (and Donue absolutely requires 
inany ;) but—a reprint, with quotations unverified, with allusions un- 
explained, with a very few very meagre notes, of which hardly any 
one is at all pertinent, while some, even of the small number which } 
have read, are, as even my very limited knowledge can shew, ridi- 
culously incorrect. Of impertinency the following may serve as an 
instance :— 

On p. 213, of vol. vi, is one of the half-dozen (or some such number) 
of notes which Mr. Alford has appended to the sermons. On the 
same page is an allusion to a circumstance in the church-history of 
Queen Klizabeth’s reign, of which most ordinary readers would wish 
for an explanation. Of course it will be supposed the note refers to 
this. No, truly; the note tells us that Donne uses haunt in the sense 
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of subject ; that locus means the same ; and so does ywpioy, in a passage 
of ‘Thucydides. 

Of incorrectness, take these two specimens, which (more especially 
the second) shew a negligence on the editor’s part which is altogether 
unaccountable :— 

I. Vol. vi., p. 389. The date of Letter 72 is said to be “ probably 
1623.’ There was no need of any speculation about probabilities, for 
the letter refers to a sermon which is printed in this very volume, 
(Sermon 155,) and, as the title informs us, was preached on Sep- 
tember 15, 1622. 

II. Walton says that Donne once fell under the displeasure of 
James I., because it was reported that he had in one of his sermons re- 
presented the king as inclining to Romanism. Mr. Alford repeats this 
statement, (vol. i. p. 16,) and bids us “see Letter 75." Whether 
Walton be right in representing Donne as having offended James, or 
whether his narrative be but an incorrect version of the story to which 
Letter 75 relates, | do not pretend to judge; but if Walton’s account 
be correct, (which Mr. Alford seems never to have doubted,) it is 
truly astonishing that the editor has not perceived that Letter 75 must 
refer to an entirely different affair. For, in the first place, Walton 
says that a “ whisperer’ conveyed the report to the king; from the 
letter it appears that the king heard the offensive sermon preached. 
Again, Walton says that the king was inclined to believe the report, 
because one of Donne's friends, who is described in terms sufficiently 
indicative of Carre, Karl of Somerset, had lately been disgraced and 
imprisoned, whereas the letter is addressed to Carre, who was then 
‘“‘at court,’ and in a position which enabled him to act as mediator. 
(By the way, it is remarkable that the common histories do not men- 
tion Carre’s holding any such position at the time when this letter 
was written.) Further, Donne speaks of the king as knowing him 
chiefly by his poems, which he would surely never have said of James. 
Lastly, he mentions “ the old king” as distinct from the king then 
reigning; the former, therefore, must be James,—the latter, Charles. 
So much for grounds of suspicion. But the matter of the date is altoge- 
ther certain, for the letter contains a quotation from the sermon, and 
(which an editor of Donne ought to have known) this very passage 
occurs (vol. iv. p. 472) in a sermon “ preached to the king, gers. 
at Whitehall, April 1, 1627." Mr. Alford conjecturally dates the 
letter “ about 1624.” 

4. There is, as we have seen, little in this edition to raise it above 
mere ordinary reprints; little which might not have been furnished 
by any printer, without the aid of a learned late fellow of Trinity. 
kiven the most unpretending reprints, however, usually have an index, 
which this book has not. And as the table of contents does not men- 
tion the subjects, nor even the texts of the sermons, but merely tells 
us where they were preached, and in what part of the Bible the texts 
are to be found, we are left without any clue whatever to the matter 
contained in them. 

5. Nor can it be said that these volumes are well executed as a 
mere reprint. ‘T'ypographical errors abound; and that chiefly in those 
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places where an illiterate printer would be most likely to commit 
them, namely, in the Latin quotations. Thus we find such words as 
furors, viem, inclementur, dat tor det, pacavit for paravit, eluto for 
e duto, and the like. Mr. Alford, we may be told by way of excuse, 
lives at a distance from London. But if that circumstance made ac- 
curate printing impossible, why did he undertake such an edition as 
this? Had he enriched the book with valuable additions we might 
have been willing to overlook some trifling errors of the press; but if 
he give us only a reprint, we have a right to demand correctness. 

I really feel great goodwill towards Mr. Alford, and have, | assure 
you, no pleasure in exposing his blunders and deficiencies, but I con- 
sider it an act of duty to do so. For the republication of our great 
old divines in these times is a matter of very high importance. Their 
writings are a noble part of our inheritance as a church and as a 
nation; we are daily becoming more and more aware of their value, 
and I am convinced that many of them might now be republished 
with a good prospect of a remunerating circulation. But the appear- 
ance of one new edition makes it unlikely that any other will be called 
for, for many years to come, and therefore we are positively wronged 
by any man who undertakes to edit such a writer as Donne, unless he 
have the means of performing his work well, and be resolved to use 
them to the utmost of his ability. An unworthy edition, in short, 
takes away from us who are now living almost all hope of ever seeing 
a better. ‘ The present volumes,” says Mr. Alford, “ may be consi- 
dered as an experiment, how far the present English public are de- 
sirous to retrieve the treasures of divinity and eloquence contained in 
the writers immediately following the Reformation. Should they be 
favourably received, | should rejoice to follow a pursuit so congenial 
to my calling and studies as the editing others of a similar kind.” If 
Mr. Alford contemplates such editions as the present, I sincerely hope, 
for the sake of the public, for the sake of his intended victims, and for 
his own sake, that he will receive no encouragement to proceed; if he 
be disposed to produce other works in a better style, let him not be 
deterred, nor let booksellers hang back should his Donne meet with 
little success. ‘The blame of its failure will not lie wholly on the public; 
for had I known some weeks ago as much of this book asl now know, 
the sale of it would, in all likelihood, have been less by one copy ; and 
yet I can honestly and unaffectedly style myself 


A Lover or Op EnGutsa Divinity Ann LITERATURE. 


ON THE TRACTS FOR THE TIMES. 


Sir,—I beg leave to offer in your pages exception to some of the state- 
ments in the “ ‘Tracts for the Times.” With what I conceive to be 
the general object of those tracts—namely, the upholding the scriptural 
doctrines of baptismal regeneration ; of the real though spiritual com- 
munion in the body and blood of Christ in the eucharist; of the com- 
inemorative oblation made to God in that sacrament ; of the apostoli- 
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eal succession ; and of the testimony of the church regarded as a pro- 
videntially-furnished guide and safeguard for the right understanding 
of the sacred scriptures,—lI entirely and heartily concur ; 1 conceive 
these doctrines to be unquestionable portions of the religious system 
of the church of England, and consider them of such importance 
that not only must every religious system which excludes them be in 
that respect seriously detective, but that without them the higher doc- 
trines of our religion—to wit, of the ‘Trinity, Incarnation, Atonement, 
and others—never have been, and never wiil be, long preserved. It is 
therefore with the more regret that, agreeing with the writers of the 
tracts in these objects, I find myself constrained by a sense of duty to 
them and to others to offer exception to some of their positions. l 
will not allude to the paper “ On Reserve in Communicating Religious 
Knowledge,” nor to what has been more than once put forw ard con- 
cerning the ‘inde lible nature of sin after baptism, further than to say, 

that it was with regret and alarm that I read those papers, not only 
as considering the positions in them to be unnecessary deductions from 
scripture, but as fearing that the practical effects of them (if any) may 
be such as the writers would deeply lament: the latter being calcue 
lated (1 fear) to “ break’? many a “ bruised reed ;’’ and the former, 
to lead to rash judgment, and withholding the means of grace. 

My chief purpose is to object to what has been said in the last 
tract (86) about “ Turning to the Kast in Prayer,” and in the tract 
before (85) concerning the state of departed souls, 1. I cannot agree 
with the construction which the writer of the tract (86), following 
others, would put upon the rubric of Queen Elizabeth's reign, which 
directs, that “morning and evening prayer shall be said in the accus- 
tomed place of the ebureh, chapel, or chancel, except it be otherwise 
ordered by the ordinary of the place’—name ly, that it must mean the 
custom of having it at the east end, which was enjoined prior to the 
Second Prayer Book of Kdward VI., when it was ordered otherwise. 
The fact being, that from the commencement of the Reformation great 
diversitiesof custom on this point had obtained in different dioceses, and 
different parishes even within the same diocese, and that the question 
was furnishing a bone of contention; the more true interpretation 
seems to be, that the authorities wished it to be regarded as a thing 
indifferent ; and therefore, sooner than run the risk of disturbing men’s 
minds, or awakening scruples by any compulsory alteration, they 
directed the custom of the particular church (whatever it might be) 
to continue, unless it should be found so inconvenient as to justify the 
interference of the ordinary. 2. I cannot see on what grounds the 
writer rests his statement in the note at page 75, that “our church 
has retained” “turning to the east in prayer;” and that it is one of 
the things “ not commanded, but implied.” ‘T'he communion office is 
the only one in which directions are given as to the priest’s position. 
In the commencement of that office, he is directed to “stand on the 
NortH side of the table; when he oflers the angelic hymn, he is 
directed to “turn to the Lord's table,’ on the north side of which he 
had been standing—i.ec., surely, he is to turn to the soutTH. When 
he makes the acknowledgment of unworthiness, he is directed to 
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kneel down at [not before] the Lord's table—i.e., 1 presume, at the north 
side of it, where he had been st: nding, again looking souru; while 
ordering the bread and wine preparatory to consecri ition, he is indeed to 
stand before the table, but he is to “ break the bread’ “ before’ (i.e, in 
the sight of) “the people ;’’ which he cannot do if he stands between it 
and them: therefore | conceive that the rubric requires him to return 
to his appointed place at the north side, and there to consecrate—i. @., 
again looking souru, It seems to me that “turning to the east in 
prayer,” as the posture of the officiating minister, is so far from being 
“implied in our church,” that in the most sacred office the letter 
and meaning of the rub ic preclude him from adopting that position. 
3. In the text of pp. 75, 76, the writer has collected from the ancient 
writers many reasons ar tening to the east in prayer, which he urges 
as though of such conscientious force as to make the failing to do so 
savour of irreverence. Does not his whole mistake arise from failing 
to observe the purposes for which the ancient writers gave those 
reasons? ‘They gave them for the purpose of annexing such a mean- 
ing to their ¢ ustom as should be inte ‘lligible and instructive to the in- 
dividuals whom they addressed, varying their reasons according as 
they addressed themselves to Ge ntile, Jew, or Christian; but they never 
urged them, as he has done, as of force to bind the conscience to observe 
the custom. And therefore it seems unnecessary td notice them further 
than to say that, even if they could be shewn to have the force he puts 
upon them, they would only avail for persons living on the west of 
Jerusalem. Besides the reasons which the writer in the tract has col- 
lected from the Fathers upon this point, the author of the Apostolical 
Constitutions appealed to two passages of scripture as accounting for 
and sanctioning their custom—namely, Ist, to Psalm Ixviil. 83, where 
the Septuagint has, who “ ascended to the heaven of heavens from the 
east;”’ but the Hebrew text has “of old.” 2ndly, to2 Chron. v. 12, where 
the writer understood the xcarévayre rob Suennirvianlei of the Septuagint 
to mean looking eastward to the altar; but here again the Hebrew 
text* differs from the Septuagint, stating the priests and Levites to 
have stood, as our translation renders it, “at the east end of the altar” 
—i.e., looking west. Surely we pay sufficient re spect to the ancient 
custom when in building our churches we point them to the east; and 
in repeating the creed, in which all are conversant and all unite, we 
turn to the east; thus realizing to our minds the place, as the mention 
of the name of Pontius Pilate in the creed helps us to realize both 
time and place, where the events, which we believe, occurred ; and 
preventing the history of our Lord from being regarded as a myth or 
fable, as profane persons have sometimes spoken of it: these afford us 
opportunity for alleging the instructive reasons which the ancients 
mentioned, and seem liable to no reasonable exception. But, if I may 
apply our Lord’s reasoning, customs were made for men, and not men 
for customs; therefore the rulers of the church must have authority 
over the customs, to alter them for the benefit of the people. And 
that the rulers of our church have wisely exercised that authority in 


—— ~ 





* 1 speak on the authority of an eminent Hebrew scholar. 
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permitting prayers to be offered in the midst of the congregations, and 
not at the east end, may, I think, easily be shewn. For, whatever 
might have been the effect of having prayers at the altar, with the 
minister's face towards it, in the ancient churches, (of which we are 
not well able to judge, as well from the shape of the buildings, and 
the position of the altar being different in their churches from ours, as 
from other causes,) it is certain that, in a very large portion indeed 
of our churches, if the ministers were to have prayers at the east end, 
with his face toward the communion table, the people would be quite 
unable to hear a single word.* To insist upon it in such cases seems to 
run counter to the warning of St. Paul, “ How shall he who occupieth 
the room of the unlearned say, Amen, at the giving of thanks, seeing he 
‘heareth’ not what thou sayest ? For thou, verily, givest thanks well, 
but the other is not edified.” I will not say more upon the subject, 
as I would fain hope the point will not again be pressed. Surely the 
scriptures both of the Old and New Testament have said enough to 
allay all scruples as to the points of the compass in our prayers. The 
Qld, where it is written, “ Promotion cometh neither from the east, nor 
from the west, nor yet from the south. And why? God is the judge,” 
the universal Lord, who filleth allspace. The New, where the words 
of our Lord's gracious promise run thus, “ Where two or three are 
gathered together in my name, there am |’’—not far away to the east, 
orsouth, or west, or north, but “ there am I in the midst of them.” And 
so before it had been said, “In every place where I record my name, 
1] will come unto thee and bless thee.” 

The passage in ‘Tract 85 to which I wish to call attention occurs 
at p. 48, where it is stated to be part of “the church’s doctrine” that 
« in the intermediate state between death and judgment” “ the souls 
of the faithful are purified and grow in grace.’ I am bound to suppose 
that by “the church’s doctrine” in this place, the writer means such 
doctrine as he has very properly described at p. 25, “ that though it is in 
tradition, yet it can also be gathered from the communications of 
scripture.” | must confess myself wholly at a loss to know from what 
part of “ scripture’ to gather this doctrine; and if by “tradition’’ he 
means, as | suppose, genuine catholic tradition, I must confess my- 
self equally at a loss where in that to find authority for this doctrine. I 
know not whether the words Yuyay KiBapae fitly express the meaning 
of his “souls are purified.’ But if he will look to Epiphanius Heeres. 
lib. i, t. ii., Heeres. 21. sect. 4, he will find Uvyév caBapate classed 
among the peculiar dogmas of Simon Magus. ‘That this doctrine, or 
anything like it, ever found its way into the decrees or rituals of the 
catholic church, properly so called, | have as yet met no record to 
shew. ‘To attempt to deduce it from the prayers for the dead, which 


* I am far from thinking that where it may be conveniently arranged (as in all 
the new churches it might be) it would not be better that the minister of the altar 
should minister near the altar; and so all the people look at once towards their Lord's 
table and to him who waits at it. If the whole of the ministrations might be from 
within the rails, the comely order of the people would be better provided for, and the 
dissight, inconvenience, loss of space, and cost of the reading desks and pulpits, be 
avoided, 
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merely requested rest, light, and peace for the departed, is to put an 
unnecessary and unreasonable force upon the words; is at best the 
uncertain speculation of private individuals, and ought not to be put 
forth to the world by men of consideration as part of the church's 
doctrine. 

Sir, while I am ready to contend for catholic truth, as I trust I have 
in some degree on other occasions shewn myself to be, I desire to be 
no less mindful of Christian liberty. I cannot but think both these 
are somewhat invaded by the assertions to which I have here called 
attention. 

The editors of the tracts will not, I am sure, think any personal 
apology due from me to them for the step that I have taken. [ puted 
to me as every doctrine asserted in the tracts has been, both publicly 
and privately, silence on my part would only tend to perpetuate mis- 
take, and to give indirectly my countenance to what I conceive to be 
erroneous. Under these circumstances, | consider that 1 should have 
been guilty of a dereliction of duty had I shrunk from the very pain- 
ful task which | have now discharged, of publicly stating the differences 
of opinion that exist between those amiable, pious, able, learned, zeal- 
ous, and excellent men, and myself, who am so very much their inferior. 
With the deepest gratitude and respect to them for their general 
labours, and the deepest regret at being constrained thus publicly to 
oppose them, I am, Sir, your very obedient servant, 

ArTuUR PERCEVAL. 

Eust Horsley. 


USE OF THE BENEDICTION AND OF SERMONS. 


Sir,—A_ correspondent who has addressed you on this subject, 
February Number, p. 198, has made some remarks on what he calls 
the common practice of ministers, which in no very measured terms 
he seems to disapprove. First, he disapproves of the apostolic bene- 
diction after the sermon, to those who do not stay to partake of the 
holy communion. But the same objection would apply equally to the 
previous use of it at the end of the morning prayer or Litany, when 
the same persons are usually present. And of that portion of the con- 
gregation who then leave the church, a great many are of such age 
as not to be admitted to the communion. But the truth is, that this 
benediction is no authoritative declaration, as he seems to consider it, 
that all who hear the words are partakers of the grace of which it 
speaks, but a prayer that they may; a prayer which St. Paul offered 
for the profane Corinthians and foolish Galatians, as well as for the 
approved Philippians and exemplary Thessalonians. 

The blessing is indeed in one sense authoritative, as we have re- 
ceived it from the early church as a form which the minister alone is 
authorized to give; but as to its supposed efficacy, neither this nor 
the still more solemn form at the end of the communion service is 
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ratified, except as that which the same commission entitles him to 
give on entering house, Luke, x. 5, 6—*“ If the son of peace be 
there.’ 1 cannot, therefore, but feel pain at the remarkable terms of 
censure which your correspondent has employed against those ministers 
who, following the practice of some who are now departed in the Lord, 
use the church’s forms where they think the mind of the church per- 
mits it, not recklessly or profanely, but where they humbly trust it 
may contribute, public ly or privately, to spiritual edification and com- 
fort of love. 

Secondly, I am, I confess, pained extremely at the mode in which 
your correspondent speaks of sermons, not scrupling to call it a heresy 
to deem the hearing of sermons “ an act of worship.” Are they not 
an ordinance of God ? a means of grace,—not indeed the highest means, 
but a means which it would be deep heresy to intermit ? as necessary 
to apply the word of God to the soul, as the art of the husbandman 
to turn up the earth and open it to the showers and sunbeams from 
above? If it is an act of worship by which we listen to the lessons of 
holiness in the inspired word, it is no less so to listen while we are 
taught to apply them. Why else was the one ever followed by the 
other while the faith of the church was sound in the public ministra- 
tions? (See Justin, Apol. 1. s.&7.) Why with the discontinuance of 
sermons did all corruptions and abuses flourish and take root ? 

The strange surmise that the church of England “ no more esteems 
instruction in theology in any sense an act of worship than prelections 
or discourses on all other sciences,” is so utterly contrary to the spirit 
of the canon (LYV.) there referred to, directing it always to be begun 
with the Lord’s Prayer, that I would fain ask, By whose mouth will 
the writer of such a sentence establish what he has said ? Not, cer- 
tainly, by Hooker's; for he, though he most truly and wisely cautions 
us against considering sermons to be the only preaching that doth 
save souls, would not be outdone by any puritan of his day in extolling 

this divine appointment. “ So worthy a part of divine service,” he 
says, “ we should greatly wrong, if we did not esteem preaching as 
the blessed ordinance of God, sermons as keys to the kingdom of 
heaven, as wings to the soul, as spurs to the good affections of man, 
unto the sound and healthy as food, as physie unto diseased minds.” 

(Eccl. Pol. v.s, 22.) Not by Bishop Bull’s; for he reckons the preach- 
ing of sermons to be an integral part of the pastor’s office, and “ a noble 
though dificult portion of his duty.” If it be not so, surely not only 
the founder of methodism, but the founders of the most irregular 
modern sects are justified; for if preaching be not an act of w orship 
in the minister who dise charges it, they who began to disseminate their 
doctrines by lay preaching invaded no ministerial office, and had as 
good a right to exhort as to deliver « prelections or discourses on any 
other sciences.” 

I am as much alive as any man to the danger to which we are ex- 
posed in the church, as in other public departments, by what a feeling 
writer calls “ our disastrous admiration of eloquence ; ;’ but surely 
our remedy for this is not to “ despise prophesyings, ’ but to quie ken 
in the hearts of those who have undertaken the part of Christ’s am- 
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bassadors a sense of his presence in the house where they deliver his 
message, that they may not abuse to the vanity of the creature the 
sword of the Spirit, which it is their high dignity to bear. 

I am, Sir, yours &e, kK. C, 


ON THE CATECHISM, 


My bear Sir,—The “ Catechism Broken into Short Questions” being 
the only book of its kind generally used in schools connected with the 
National Society, and being the exposition of the Catechism set forth 
by a quasi authority, it seems important that it should strictly tally 
with the formularies of the church, and with the scriptures. But there 
is a question and answer in it which, | conceive, are inconsistent with 
both, and calculated to mislead those who rely upon them, as they did 
inysell, ‘he Catechism teaches us that “the inward and spiritual 
grace of baptisin” is “a death unto sin, and a new birth unto righteous- 
ness.” Upon this are built the following question and auswer:— 
“@. Unto what are baptized persons to die? A. Unto sin.’ Here 
it is evidently intended to be implied that baptized persons are to die 
to sin after baptism, and that this subsequent death unto sin is a part 
of the spiritual grace of baptism. 

But how does this tally with the next question and answer ? 
“QQ. To what are they therein new born? A. Unto righteousness.” 
We are told that they are new born, and yet that they are to die; and 
that although the latter comes first in the Catechism, as though it took 
place first. Surely if the latter question and answer are correct, the 
former, by the mere requirements of connexion and sequence, should 
be—* Q. Unto what ure baptized persons dead? A. Unto sin.” 
But the latter question and answer must necessarily stand; for the 
explanation given in the Catechism itself is, “ for being by nature born 
in sin, and the children of wrath, we are hereby made the children of 
grace.’ This being made the children of grace is therefore neces- 
sarily the new birth spoken of in the Catechism. 

And this tallies exactly with the baptismal service, in the con- 
cluding prayer of which we pray that the person baptized, “ being 
dead unto sin, and living unto righteousness, may &c.,”’ where “ living 
unto righteousness” evidently corresponds with “a new birth unto 
righteousness” in the catechism, and is of course to be understood 
of the new state into which we are brought by baptism, and where 
“being dead unto sin” is evidently implied to be contemporaneous 
with it, both by the very wording of the sentence and the connexion 
in which it stands with the subsequent clause. 

Il think | have made out my point, if 1 do not say another word; 
but as it was the scripture itself which first opened to me the church’s 
meaning, I will just point to two passages which illustrate it—viz., 
Rom. vi. 2—11, and Col. ii. LL—14. In the former, a death unto 
sin is distinctly counected with baptisin, verses 2, 3: and we are told 
that by that sacrament we are baptized into Christ's death, “ buried 
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with him into death,” “ planted together in the likeness of his death,” 
and “dead with Christ.’ Further we are told that Christ “ died 
unto sin, and liveth unto God;” and an exhortation is added, “ Like- 
wise reckon ye also yourselves to be dead indeed unto sin, but alive 
unto God.” How, then, did Christ die to sin? Clearly in this 
respect, that by his death sin had no further claim upon him. He 
had undertaken to bear our sin, and the act was done. And the 


plain inference is, that by baptism we are so mystically united to 


Christ in his death that our previous sin, be it original or actual, has 


no further claim upon us. In Col. ii. 11, &c., forgiveness of trespasses 
is particularly specified as the consequence of being buried with Christ 
in baptism. 
The “ death unto sin,” then, in the catechism, as in the scripture, is 
clearly the forgiveness of sin; and how distinctly that is connected 
with baptism in the baptismal liturgy I need scarcely point out. 
I am, my dear Sir, faithfully yours, J.B 
Leigh. 





N. 


PROPOSED RESTORATION OF CHURCH VESTMENTS.—THE COPE. 


‘* A fine aspect, in fit array, 
Neither too mean, nor yet too gay, 
Shews who is best.”—Herserr. 


Str,—aA correspondent, who signs himself “4 Country Parish Priest,” 
in your March Number, p. 303, expresses his wish to revive the use of 
the cope, to be worn by the principal officiating priest at the holy 
communion. And in a small tract since published, entitled, “ The 
Rubric,’* pp. 15 and 24, we are told that the writer unreservedly 
entertains the wish to restore both copes and altar lights, not only in 
cathedrals and collegiate churches, but also in country parishes. 

Now, forasmuch as the twenty-fourth canon, which is, I believe, our 
latest authority on the subject, speaks only of cathedral and collegiate 
churches, and we seem to be entirely without evidence that the use 
was ever extended to parish churches, ought we not to know on what 
grounds we are invited to make this change, which certainly would 
appear, from all that has been yet shewn, to be an unauthorized 
innovation ? 

Again, the author of “the Rubric” speaks of the vestment itself as 
being so little known in England, that, except some that are preserved 
at Durham, and the remains of one which he saw and put on at Ely, 
he does not appear to have met with a specimen. 

Is there not some reason to suspect the propriety of seeking to 
revive a part of the clerical habiliments, without some renewed sanc- 
tion, which has fallen into such universal disuse as to be now left only 
as an object of antiquarian curiosity ? 

But, by this writer's description, the cope is not unknown. It is 
capable, he says, of being made of almost any material used for cloth. 
ing, * wool or hair, linen, silk, velvet, or cloth of gold ;” of any colour, 
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as “ white, black, green, yellow, purple, blue ;” and of every kind of 
adorning, as “ needlework, gold, silver, and jewels.” (p. 24.) And 
he recommends a “ simultaneous” restoration of this fine garment by 
the clergy on the approaching Whitsunday. 

Now it is very probable that the copes still worn by officiating 
priests in churches of the Roman communion may be as variously 
composed and adorned as he describes; and, if our ordinaries approve, 
we may, no doubt, wear them with as good a right as they; yellow 
copes at Norwich or Durham, for instance, and true d/ve at Exeter. 
Or, if we want better information, we might write to M. Michaelis, 
confidential secretary to Archbishop Droste, at Cologne, who would, 
no doubt, give his best instructions to every one who was determined 
“to agitate THAT EVERYTHING WHICH HAS BEEN ABOLISHED MAY BE 
RESTORED !"" (See his Letter in the “ Quarterly Review” for January, 
p- 102.) 

But, as I believe that both your correspondent and this writer are 
anxious for more important principles than those connected with this 
proposal, I will beg to tell them an old story to apply. 1 am not one 
who am afraid of popery in every unusual habit or genuflexion ; but 
I see no reason why we shou!d, without necessity or licence, provoke 
the multitude, who will always judge by externals. When the 
loyalists at the court of Charles I. raised him troops at their own 
expense against the Scots, in 1639, there was so much bravery of 
attire displayed by these volunteers, that the king said, prophetically 
enough, “ he was sure the Scots would fight stoutly, if it were but for 
the Knglishmen’s fine clothes.’”? We see and feel that the enemies of 
the church are disposed to fight stoutly ; I trust we shall let them see 
that we have something more than the church’s fine clothes to defend. 

I am, Sir, yours &c., EK. C, 


ON THE COPE, 


Mr. Epiror,—Will you allow me to make one or two remarks on so 
much of the letter of your correspondent “ W. B. H.” as refers to the 
revival of the wearing of the cope by the consecrating priest in the 
blessed eucharist? He confesses that he much likes the practice, taken 
abstractedly, but that at this peculiar conjuncture there is a strong 
objection to it—viz., its certain tendency to swell the stupid cry of the 
popery of the Oxford Tracts ten times louder. He adds, “ If it were 
a matter of doctrine or discipline, | should scorn to make use of the 
spirit of the times as an argument for the SLIGHTEST deviation from the 
paths of truth and order; but this is not the case in the present in- 
stance.” Now, with all due submission, I must take the liberty of 
affirming that it is the case. ‘The rubric directs the wearing of the 
cope at the holy eucharist, as straitly as the use of the cross in the 
other sacrament, or of the surplice, or the Athanasian Creed, &e. 
And the clergy are sworn to obey the rubric (not in that or this parti- 
cular, as may seem good to them, but) in ererything which it enjoins. 
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Much, Mr. Editor, as I admire a solemn and stately service, and 
great as are the benefits which I anticipate from the revival of that 
degree of splendour which the reformers wisely preserved, I yet would 


not write a line in favour of the cope had the Prayer Book been silent 


about it; nay, in that case, I would have strongly condemned its in- 
troduction among us for the very reason mentioned by “ W. B. H,’ 

and on the same ground on which I now defend it. Permit me to 
add, that until the senior and orthodox clergy conform to the rubric 
in all things, they must perforce be restrained by shame from censuring 
the deviations of their younger, or pope-bitten, or latitudinarian bre- 
thren. Iam, Mr. Editor, yours Xc., CapPa. 


P.S. Why, by the way, it should be more injudicious to wear a 
cope in a parish church than in a cathedral, as was done by certain 
clergy at the coronation, I confess 1 cannot understand. 


ee 


PRAYER TRANSPOSED IN THE LITURGY. 


Siz,—Your correspondent « W.M.,” in the April number of your 
Magazine, is under a mistake with respect to the prayer commencing 
with the words—“ O God, whose nature and property is ever to have 
mercy and to forgive.” This prayer, standing before that for the high 
court of parliament in modern Prayer Books, is precisely in the place 
where it was originally inserted. At the review of the Liturgy alter 
the Restoration, this collect was ordered to be placed immediately 
after the two prayers for the Ember weeks. ‘The printers set it in 
the place where “ W. M.” would wish it to be—namely, between the 
prayer for all conditions of men and the general thanksgiving ; but 
the commissioners obliged them to alter it to its proper position. For 
many years, nevertheless, this collect was placed in the Prayer Books 
immedi: itely before the general thanksgiving ; but in more recent edi- 
tions it has been inserted before the prayer for the parliament, accord- 
ing to the first intention of the commissioners. It appears, therefore, 
that so far from having made any innovation, or taken any unwar- 
rantable liberty with regard to this beautiful prayer, we have gone 
back to the ancient order of things respecting it; which is a somewhat 
singular circumstance in these reforming days. 
1 am, Sir, your obedient servant, D.C. L. 


ON THE TRANSPOSITION OF A PRAYER IN TILE LITURGY. 


Sik,— The query of your correspondent “ W.M.,” p. 41, cannot, per- 
haps, be better answered than by offering to his notice the following 
extract from “ Shepherd’s Elucidation of the Book of Common 
Prayer.” Vol. I. p. 288, 

“It [i.e prayer, that may be said after any of the former] has 
likewise for the last 130 years had the ill fortune to be inisplaced in 
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most of the editions. Dr. Nicholls, who wrote in the beginning of the 
present century, [1712,] relates, that the printers, in 1662, placed it 
between the prayer ‘for all sorts and conditions of men,’ and ‘the 
general thanksgiving.’ He adds, that the commissioners made them 
strike it out, and print a new leaf, wherein it should stand right, that 
is, immediately before ‘ the prayer for the high court of parliament.’” 

This account is echoed by Mr. Wheatly and others; but I own, I 
here suspect some mistake. In the copies of the book, which, agree- 
ably to a clause in the Act of Uniformity, were collated with the 
engrossed statute, the prayer in question, evidently through inadver- 
tency, is printed in two different places; once before “ the prayer for 
the parliament,” and again before “ the general thanksgiving.” ‘This 
latter the commissioners have erased, by drawing with a pen, through 
the upper and lower parts of the printed text, two black lines. The 
prayer is, of course, left in its proper place. Exclusively of the 
erasure, an inspection of the sealed books will, 1 apprehend, afford 
satisfactory proof that a new leaf was not printed. 

] am, Sir, yours &c., S.S.S.S. 


EXTEMPORARY ADDRESSES. 


My Dear Sir,—The following notice I copy from a_ provincial 
paper, though, in order to avoid personalities, I suppress the names 
mentioned. 

‘© On Sunday afternoon one of the labourers on the eastern counties line was in- 
terred in churchyard, and the funeral was attended by many of his comrades, 
After the service had been impressively performed by the curate, the worthy vicar 
advanced to the edge of the grave, and impressively addressed those around him, ob- 
serving that he had, the previous evening, attended the sick-bed of another of their 
companions who had earnestly entreated him to pray for him. The rev. gentleman 
exhorted them to refrain from drunkenness and sabbath-breaking, remarking that 
such would doubtless be the admonition of the deceased were he permitted to return 
among them.” 

May I be allowed to remark that these open-air “ addresses’’ are 
surely very unwarrantable additions to the service of the church, and 
also to suggest to those clergymen whose zeal and habit of extempora- 
neous speaking may lead them into these irregularities, that the chureh 
has provided them with copious opportunities for doing what they 
may think right without the uncanonical practice of delivering ad- 
dresses in the open air. The church allows, nay, enjoins, the daily 
service; after which, every clergyman is at liberty to make impres- 
sive “ addresses” whenever he pleases, from his pulpit; and surely, if 
such addresses are to be made, that is the proper time and place for 
them. What objection can any person have to the course prescribed 
by the church, unless it be that he likes preaching better than pray- 
ing? But is it not undeniable that where preaching flourishes to the 
neglect of prayer, heresy is at the door? 

Yours very truly, Tarewvdgpwy. 
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ON THE APPLICATION OF MONEY GIVEN AT THE CELEBRATION 
OF THE HOLY COMMUNION. 


Sir,—lI have for some time past looked anxiously through your pages, 
in the hope of finding that some of your able correspondents had taken 
up the subject with which this letter is headed, and the rather, because 
1 knew that several of your clerical readers had turned their attention 
to it; as, however, no one has as yet proposed this subject for discus- 
sion, | have ventured to throw out a few suggestions, in the hope that 
they will elicit information from those who are better able to give it 
than I am. 
I am not aware that there is any rule of the church for our guidance 
in this matter, except the rubric at the end of the communion office, 
which directs that the money given at the offertory shall be disposed 
of to such pious and charitable uses as the ministers and churchwardens 
shall think fit; wherein if they disagree, it shall be disposed of as the 
ordinary shall appoint.” The custom in our church has, however, 
long been to appropriate it exclusively to the poor of the parish. How 
long this custom has prevailed I cannot say, but would be glad to 
learn. The rubric in the Scotch Prayer Book, drawn up by Archbishop 
Laud, directs that a portion of the money so collected shall be given 
for the purchase of books for the minister, and also allows that a part 
be spent in procuring ornaments or other necessaries for the church. 
Now, Sir, I do think that the custom of tying up the sacramental 
offerings to the one only purpose of giving parochial relief has acted 
very unfavourably on our church, and must tend to repress rather 
than kindle the flame of Christian charity which we might hope would 
then, if ever, burn within the heart. 1 have often felt that sufficient 
prominence was not given to the idea that the offering of alms at the 
holy communion was a most important, as well as a most interesting, 
part of that sacred service, which is eminently a service of praise and 
thanksgiving. It seems to have been the intention of the church, in 
making this an integral part of the office, to give an opportunity to 
her members to testify by deed as well as by word their devotion to 
their Saviour and their love to their brethren in Christ. And though 
I doubt not this end is answered, in a measure, by the present arrange- | 
ment, T cannot but think that far more abundant gifts would be 
thrown into the treasury of God if it was understood that the offerings 
then made not only went to relieve the bodily wants of the neigh- 
bouring poor, but also to meet the loud calls of our brethren who were 
crying out from distant lands, “Come over and help us,” and whose 
souls were destitute of that bread of life of which whosoever eateth 
shall live for ever. 1 fear many view the collection made previous to 
the celebration of the eucharist merely as a matter of form, and not 
as having any immediate connexion with the service they are about 
to engage in; while some of the less instructed poor imagine that it 
goes to pay for the bread and wine required for the occasion. Surely 
this ought not so to be, and yet the mere fact of a rubric contradicting 
these erroneous notions is not sufficient to make the people think and 
feel rightly about it. Ifthe collection is made in order that all who 
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are desirous of commemorating their Saviour’s dying love, and feeding 
upon his most precious body and blood—may express by their contri- 
butions the sincerity of their devotion to their Redeemer, and their 
love for all who belong to him, it must be set prominently before 
them; yet I think this cannot be always done effectually while the 
present practice continues. I know there are parishes in which the 
sick and afflicted poor are in such numbers as always to furnish an 
appeal to the largest benevolence ; yet as in many parishes this is not 
the case, and as, even where it is so, persons know that the law of the 
land professes to make provision for all such, it is to be feared that, 
while no other object than the relief of the bodily wants of our poor 
parishioners is set before our communicants, there will never be that 
large and noble exhibition of love to Christ and zeal for his church 
which ought to appear at a moment when we are at once solemnly 
appealed to, “to lay up treasure in heaven,’’ “to sow plenteously,’ 
to give “ not grudgingly ;” and are about to dedicate ourselves, our souls 
and bodies, as a sacrifice to Him who purchased us with his most 
precious blood. 

What makes the consideration of this subject so important at present 
is, that there is a general inclination manifested on the part of the 
clergy, especially in country parishes, to administer the holy commu- 
nion more frequently ; and I do not see what reasonable objection can 
be made to devoting the money which shall be henceforth dedicated 
to God at the administration of the eucharist, over and above the 
average amount of collections, to such general church purposes as 
shall be agreed upon by the minister and churchwardens. And here 
I cannot but refer to the valuable letter on Church Societies which 
appeared in your Magazine for March, in reply to a communication 
from “ A Country Parson.” It was with feelings of the deepest 
interest I read it, and I heartily wish and pray that it may obtain that 
notice which it deserves of the church. It may be a satisfaction to 
the writer of it to know that, “ A Country Parson’’ felt it to be quite 
satisfactory; but as it went much further than the furnishing of a 
reply to his letter, important as the subject of that letter was, | trust 
it will be generally circulated amongst the clergy, and that the atten- 
tion of the heads of our church may be drawn to it. What has led 
me to refer to it now is, that the suggestions it contains as to the choice 
of the religious societies which we are to recommend to our people 
would be very valuable to any clergyman who wished to apply a 
portion of the gifts with which he is intrusted to general church pur- 
poses, Truly, when we hear the appeals which are being made to us 
every day, touching the want of churches and clergy in our own land, 
the spiritual destitution of our brethren in the colonies, the millions 
of heathen who claim to be our fellow subjects, and then think how 
little, how very little, is done to meet these wants, owing to there being 
no funds wherewith to proceed in the labours of love already in 
operation, we may well be cast down ; and yet, sir, there is at this 
present moment a machinery, and that of divine origin, established in 
every corner of our land, which, if brought into full operation, would 
abundantly meet the demands now made on the church. If a monthly 
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communion were now commenced in every parish—if monthly appeals 
were made in every church on these solemn occasions, calling on the 
people to testify the reality of their repentance, of their faith, and of 
their love, by giving of their substance for the glory of God and the 
advancement of their Redeemer’s kingdom on earth,—there would 
be furnished, I am persuaded, after deducting the full average of 
contributions hitherto given to the sick poor of our respective parishes, 
a sum of money far exceeding anything hitherto obtained for church 
purposes in England. Thus would a blessed substitute be found for 
“Charity Sermons ;” and instead of the anxiety and bustle which 
often is seen on such occasions, we should have the calm appeal which 
the setting forth of Christ crucified in the holy communion would 
make from time to time on all who encompassed God's altar, while 
our flocks would learn that it was a privilege belonging only to those 
in full communion with the church to contriLute towards the blessed 
object which she aims at. 

There is a great deal more that I could urge on this subject, but 
remembering your injunction to your correspondents to study brevity, 
I have endeavoured to be as concise as possible. 4 

I am, dear Sir, yours faithfully, J. H. 


ON REGISTER COPIES. 


Dear Sin,—In the parish of which I am vicar, the clerk has con- 
stantly written out the annual transcripts of the various registers ever 
since the register act came into operation in 1813, and for this he 
received from the churchwarden a fee of seven shillings and sixpence. 
Previously to my incumbency, the clergyman had therefore merely to 
compare the copy with the original, and write the certificate appointed 
by act of parliament. The present churchwarden has, however, not 
only discontinued the allowance, and thus thrown all future responsi- 
bility upon the clergyman, but he has even referred the clerk to me 
for payment of the copies which he wrote out last year before I had 
received any intimation respecting the change in the former practice. 
This appears to me not only a hard case as far as I am personally 
concerned, but it may even affect the clergy generally; for if the 
churchwarden is thus irresponsible, by what clause of the act can we 
oblige him even to furnish parchment for the annual returns? In the 
last register act, sec. 49, it is expressly provided “ that nothing herein 
contained shall affect the registration of baptisms or burials as now by 
law established, or the right of any officiating minister to receive the 
fees now usually paid for the performance, or registration, of any bap- 
tism, burial, or marriage ;” and in stat. 57 George III., c. 146, sec. 16, 
it is provided that this act shall in nowise diminish or increase the 
fees heretofore payable to any minister or registrar, for giving copies of 
such registration. From sections 6, 7,8 and 9 of the same act, it 
appears to me evident that where the custom has prevailed the church- 
wardens of the parish are responsible for the annual transmission of 
copies to the bishop's registrar ; for by sec. 6, it is provided that these 
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copies shall be made “by the rector, vicar, curate, or by the church- 
wardens, chapelwardens, clerk, or other person duly appointed for the 
purpose, under and by the direction of such rector, vicar, curate,” &c. 
From sec. 7, it appears that the churchwardens are responsible for the 
annual transmission of these copies; and from sec. 9, that they can 
only call upon the rector, vicar, or curate, “to verify and sign such 
copies of such several register books,” and in case of his neglecting 
to do so, they are to certify his default to the registrar of the diocese. 
See also sec. 8, which directs the registrar how to proceed “in the 
event of any failure of the transmission of the copies by the church- 
wardens.” May I request the favour of your opinion upon the subject, 
whether I may demand a continuance of the practice which has 
hitherto prevailed in the parish ? And also, whether the clerk has any 
claim upon me for arrears ? 
Believe me, dear Sir, yours faithfully, Ricwarp Harr. 


PRACTICAL APPLICATION OF THE APOSTLES’ CREED. 


Sizk,—I enclose another paper extracted from the same MS, as the 
one which appeared in the last number of the British Magazine. The 
writing of this MS. is much more obscure than that of the former ; 
and I have no clue either to its date or to its author. I shall feel 
much obliged if you will let it appear in the next Magazine, as it is 
my intention to follow it with other extracts derived from the same 
source. I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 


EpwARD BICKERSTETH, 
Chetton, near Bridgnorth, April 8, 1839. 


(From an ancient MS, in the Stackhouse Library, Bridgnorth.) 


‘¢ Every man oughte always to have his minde occupied about the avoyding of 
these seven evils which he hath about him in this world. 

“ The first woe in man is twofold:—1l. An evil conscience. 2. Corruption of 
nature. 

“* An evill conscience which a man carryeth in him untill such time as that he be 
regenerate; as an evill terrifying conscience. It is said that in the counsell of Trent 
there came an ougly dogge which stood staring in the pope's legate’s face, which 
sight afterwarde cost him his life; but an evill conscience is much more fearfull, 
which always stareth in a mans face, shewing him always the flashing flames of hell 
fire; much like to a keeper which always watcheth the prisoner which way soever 
he goeth, which will one day accuse him before the tribunall seate of God. Men 
in the world deceive themselves, and these evill consciences being now dead, are a 
madd dogg asleepe, which on the day of judgement will awake and show his maddnes. 

‘* Now the preservative agaynst these evills we have applied in these wordes:— 
1 beleive in Jesus Christe crucified, dead, and buryed, according to the 10 cap. to the 
Heb. 22. An evill conscience is taken away onely by the bloude of Christe. 

“ The 2 evill in man is originall sinne, a most vile thing, a heart in our bodys 
which is sore, we loth it, but every heart is filled with it; we are full of botches and 
biles in the Lord’s sighte, but none in the world behold this; we can mourne for 
s.* sinnes, but being full of most divelish sinnes, we never feel them; yea, this is 
a most fearfull evill. 





* Sinners’. 
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“ Now the remedy to take away this evill is the article of the remission of sins : 
I beleive the remission of sinnes, both originall and actuall, as also the article, cruci- 

fied, dead, and buryed. 

“ Another evill belongeth to all mankinde, and none is free, save onely the true 
Christian ; this is the burthen of the wrath of God for sin; it hangs over the igno- 
rant man’s head, and will burne him upp in hell fire, except it be prevented. As 
one lying in the open field desiring to escape the thunderbolte, will streight seeke 
for some refuge, so the sinner desiring to escape God’s judgments must seeke for a 
place of refuge to avoyde and misse the thunderbolte of God's judgments. 

“« Now the remedy out of the 4 of Ephes. verse 6, is told one of God's church, a 
place of safeguard and shelter; and this we have when we apply this article unto 
ourselves,—J beleive the catholicke church, and that I am a member of the same. 

The 3; underneath aman is hell fire, which is most fearefull to thincke uppon, and 
this may appeare most fearefull if we compare hell unto a dungion in which there 
are many serpents, having a man hanging over by a little twigg which is * * * 
whereon the hungry beasts are biting ; the man falleth into the bottome among the 
serpents, which is the divell and all his angels in hell fire. 

“* Now the remedy for this is this article—JZ beleive—hast conscience that Jesus 
Christe hath suffred all the paynes of hell which I have infinitely deserved. 

* The 4 is prosperity, not an evill of itselfe, but in regard of man, Rom. viii. 5 ; 
as riches, &c. By these the divell carrys many into hell fire; and hence it is sayd, 
a rich man is hard to be saved. The divell useth this temptation, ‘ Worshipp mee 
and I will give thee all the world ;’ and the divill chose this to tempte Christe. 

‘* The greatest remedy against this is,—T beleive in Christe, who is ascended into 
heaven, sitting at the right hand of his Father, &e. So that our mindes be in the 
heaven where he is, our riches shall not * * * 

“ The 5 is adversitie ; crosses and calamities which every one must taste of in this 
world. ‘This is wonderfull bitter to tlesh and bloud, yet a path wherein every Chris- 
tian must walke, 

‘* Now the remedy is,—T beleive in God the Fither ; so that if we put our affiance © 
in our Father, be will do nothing unto us but that which is good for us. Hast thou 
many evemies ? Then say, I beleive there is a communion of saints. Doth thy father 
or another hate thee? Then thou hast this remedie,—I beleive my blessed Father 
which is in heaven to be my comforte. Agayne, if our life in this worlde be miser- 
able, we have a comforte in that there is an eternall life for all the true saints of 
God, 


‘* The 6 is double :—1. Death in itselfe, an evill curse of sinne. 2. The snare of 
Sathan, 

“ For death there is never a man can escape it, for it is the dissolution of nature. 
The remedy to stay this is the last articles,—J beleive there is a resurrection of the 
body, and that there is a life everlasting. ‘The snare of Sathan to take our soules is 
in this manner,—the divell comes before us as an angell of light, and urges us to 
commit sinne, paynting it in a most pleasant color to our eyes, and never leaves us 
till he have brought us to commit that sinne which agreeth most fit to our disposi- 
tion ; and this done, he awayteth the tryall of God’s judgments, and then he turnes 
his behaviour and becomes a most ougly divell ; then he puts away his paynted 
vizard and sheweth us what ougly sinne is, and lets us see bell tormente due for the 
sinne; and then s.¢ thou art condemned. There is never a man in the world but 
the divill will enter this practise withall. Now the remedy is to apply to ourselves 
every article in the creede,—T beleive in God my Father, in Jesus Christe, &e. 

* The 7 is a man’s life past. If we looke to this we shall see we have committed 
seas of rebellion agaynst God._ Now, men forget all these, which, notwithstanding, 
remayne still in heaven, writte in a book agaynst the last judgment; so that our 
life past is a wonderfull evill, and troubled the wise man. Job. xiii. 26. ‘ O Lord, 
thou makest mee remember the sinnes of my youth.’ 

*“* Now the remedy agaynst this evill is the article of the remission of sinnes :—Z 


have, O Lord, been a rebellious sinner ; but I beleive, O Lord, that thou wilt hide my 
sins, and forgive myne offences.” 
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* Words which T have been unable to decipher. 
+ Sinner. 
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ON ROMANS, VIL, AND THE MILLENNIUM. 


Mr. Evitor,—A correspondent in your Magazine for March is wish- 
ful to ascertain the precise history of that interpretation of the seventh 
chapter of St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans which represents the 
apostle not as describing his own state or that of a regenerate person, 
but the state of one who is without the covenant of grace, and which 
professes to have been received by the church for the first three cen- 
turies as the only true interpretation, and therefore approaches the 
highest kind of tradition, 

There is a passage in the epistle ad Zenam et Serenum, usually at- 
tributed to Justin Martyr, from which it appears that this interpreta- 
tion was approved by the writer. That he refers to this chapter there 
cannot be a doubt, for he almost quotes these words from the ]&th 
verse—6re ov« oixei év éuol c-yabdyv—and somewhat loosely paraphrases 
these words from the 14th verse, éyw dé capxixde ei. But a perusal of 
that epistle has induced me to doubt whether it be really the produc- 
tion of that eminent father, though Bishop Bull has quoted it without 
appearing to entertain any suspicions of its genuineness. Dupin, 1 
perceive, without hesitation, condemns it as spurious. See Epist. ad 
Zenam et Serenum, inter oper. Just. Martyr. Edit. Nova juxta Paris. 
Edit. 1636. Colonie, 1686, p. 506. Ireneeus also adopts the same 
interpretation, but I cannot at present refer to his works. See Iren. 
lib. 3, cap. 22. 

The same may be said of Clemens Alexandrinus, who, after citing an 
opinion of Plato, in which he affirms that the soul of a philosopher 
regards the body with contempt, flies from it, and seeks for a separa- 
tion, subjoins these remarks,—kai phre cvvqdec ry Del Aroorddw Aeyorrs, 
Tadainrwpoc tyw dvOpwros, ric pe pucerac EK TOU owparocg Tov Bardrov 
rourou ; ek pu) Ty Opodpoobyny ray eis Kaxiay vroceouppevwr, copa Oava- 
rov rpomuwe Aeyete He inquires whether this passage accords with the 
sentiment of Plato, and corrects the error by declaring that the body 
of death is here to be figuratively understood of the consent of those 
(riyv dpodpoovrny roy) who have been drawn into wickedness, which 
expression can be descriptive of the state only of wicked, and there- 
fore unregenerate men. Besides, he does not say his consent, but 
their consent, rijv dpopposvvny rav—thereby plainly shewing that he 
understood the apostle to be speaking not of his own state, but of the 
state of others. See Paris Edit. Clem, Alex. p. 433. 

Bishop Bull affirms that in this interpretation of the passage these 
ancient fathers are followed by Tertullian, by Cyprian, by Origen, by 
Basil the great, by Cyril, by Chrysostom, and all the fathers who lived 
before Augustine. What evidence, then, can there be in favour of 
that interpretation which considers St. Paul in this chapter as speak- 
ing in his own, or in that of a regenerate, person? ‘The advocates of 
this interpretation appeal indeed to Methodius, to Hilary, to Gregory 
Nazianzen, and to Ambrose. Now Methodius, be it remembered, 
flourished toward the end of the third century. Of Gregory Nazianzen, 
Bishop Bull doubts whether in the passage referred to he is speaking 
at all of a regenerate person ; and of Ambrose, that while he seems to 
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adopt the interpretation for which he is quoted, he furnishes arguments 
by which that interpretation is entirely overthrown. Augustine, it is 
well known, entertained different views of this passage at different 
periods of his life. But the remarks of Bishop Bull on the value of 
Augustine’s testimony are so important that I must beg to quote his 
own words:—“ Ad Augustinum vero quod spectat ipsi opponimus 
ipsum, antequam a Pelagiano conflictu incalesceret ; et obnixe rogamus 
Lectorem, ut ea, quee de hoc loco, communem priorum Patrum sen- 
tentiam secutus, scripsit Quest. 66, Lib. 83. Queestionum, et in 
Queestionibus expositis Epistole ad Romanos, nec non Queest. | ad 
Simplicianum, libero judicio conferat cum interpretatione, quam post 
exortam Pelagii heeresim queesivit, et rationibus, quibus persuasus fuit, 
ut eam amplecteretur ab ipso expositis Lib. 1, Retractationum cap. 23 
et 26, et Lib. 2, cap. 1. Quod si fecerit, nulli dubitamus, quin Antepe- 
lagianum hic Augustinum (si ita loqui fas sit) Augustino Antipelagiano 
longe prepositurus sit.” See Bishop Bull's Apolog, pro Harmon. sect. 9, 
pp 66, 67, edit. 1703; et Harm. Apostol. Diss. posterior. cap. 9, p. 59 
et sequent. 

It seems, then, to me somewhat singular that so eminent a writer as 
Mr. Faber, according to your correspondent, should have adopted, in 
his book on Justification, this interpretation against such a weight of 
authority,—against such a decisive declaration of Bishop Bull,—in op- 
position, moreover, to the strong internal arguments from the chapter 
itself, by which that profound divine has shewn that the contrary in- 
terpretation is supported, and the satisfactory manner in which he has 
refuted the objections of his opponents. 

Permit me to offer a few remarks on the millennium in reply to your 
correspondent. Various writers, actuated by widely different motives, 
have been anxious to represent this doctrine not only as embraced by 
many eminent fathers of the first three centuries, but as the actual 
avowed doctrine of the church during that period. Gibbon, on this 
and several other points connected with Christianity, can scarcely be 
acquitted of unfairness. In his anxiety to affix some wild or rash 
opinion on the church in its very origin, he hesitates not to assert that 
Tertullian wrote his treatise De Corona before he adopted the errors of 
Montanus ; though, as Bishop Kaye has remarked, (see his Tertull. 
edit. 2, p. 57,) the first chapter contains a refutation of the assertion 
by an allusion to the new prophecy. He is open, I fear, to the charge 
of unfairness on this very subject; for while admitting in the text, as 
a saving clause, that the doctrine of a millennium might not be univer- 
sally received, though it appears to have been the reigning sentiment 
of the orthodox believers, he states in the note that Justin Martyr, 
in speaking of it, declares in the most solemn manner that it was the 
doctrine of himself and of his orthodox brethren; endeavouring with 
a sneer to weaken the force of his very comprehensive exception, as to 
the universal prevalence of that belief among the orthodox. Mosheim 
does not in common with Gibbon represent it as the generally received 
doctrine of the early church. That cautious writer merely states, 
that this opinion, long before the third century, had prevailed, and 
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up to that period had met with no opposition. See Mosh., Cent. 3, 
cap. 3, sect. 12. 

The first person who appears to have broached the doctrine of a 
millennium was Cerinthus, the Gnostic heretic. See Euseb. lib. 3, 
cap. 28; lib. 7, cap. 25. Papias, according to Eusebius, was the first 
among the orthodox who taught this doctrine. That historian con- 
jectures that he was led into this error by understanding the discourses 
and instructions of the apostles too literally; not perceiving that a 
mystical sense ought to be given to such expressions, the apostles 
having only made use of them as illustrations; for he adds, he was a 
man, as is evident from his writings, of a very limited capacity, (per- 
tenuis ingenii.) The millennium of the Gnostics was of the most 
gross and revolting kind—consisting of carnal pleasures and animal 
delights, rivalling even in this respect the sensual paradise of Mahomet. 
That of this apostolical father, and of Justin Martyr, &c., was of a far 
different kind—one in which peace, and justice, and purity, and holiness 
would flourish, and the praises of God would be celebrated—in a word, 
a sort of prelude to the eternal happiness of heaven. Justin Martyr 
is the earliest writer whose works are come down to us who avows 
his beliefin it. His words are these: wpoddynoa ody cot kal rpdrapor, 
dre éym prev Kal Ao TOA radrau Ppovodper, we kal way rwe Erloracbe, 
Touro yernoopevoy ; moovs O ad Kai roy THe KaBapac Kal ebeeBoic SyTwr 
Xptoriava@y yvepns, rovro pu yrwpifev Eohpava oo. (See Dial.cum Tryph. 
ut supra, p. 306.) Now from these words it is undeniable that, though 
Justin was a believer in that doctrine himself, it was by no means a 
generally received doctrine in his day. Even he iscompelled to admit 
that a large proportion of Christians holding pious and sound views 
on religion rejected the doctrine. It is evidently, therefore, unfair to 
represent him as holding it in common with the orthodox; as if he 
deemed those to be heretics who differed from him on that point. 
And still more unfair, as Gibbon has done in his note, to endeavour 
with a sneer to weaken the force of this testimony from its seeming 
variance with what occurs towards the close of the paragraph, where 
he says, éyw dé, cal et revéc clow dpBoyrvwuoves Kara mavra Xporiavol, &e, 
For there seems to me no real contradiction; as it was natural for 
Justin to call those Christians orthodox in all things who exactly 
agreed with him on this point, in contradistinction to those who rejected 
that opinion, however sound might be their views on all other religious 
subjects, and however conspicuous they might be for rectitude and 
purity of conduct. Ireneeus entertained a similar opinion, and pro- 
fessed to have received it from Papias. Of this opinion also were 
Clemens Alexandrinus and Tertullian. Though it appears to have 
been somewhat prevalent among a great body of Christians in the 
latter end of the second, and the beginning of the third, century, it was 
never an acknowledged doctrine of the church ; as is evident, not only 
from the language of Justin Martyr, but from its never having been 
admitted into any of the ancient confessions of faith. Caius, a pres- 
byter of Rome, was the first person who is known to have condemned 
it, about the year 215; after which period it began to grow into dis- 
repute, and gradually sunk into oblivion, till it was attempted to be 
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revived by Petersen in the seventeenth century. See Mosh., Cent. 17, 
cap. 2, sect. 34. See also Dr. Burton’s Lectures on the History of the 
Church, edit. Ist, pp. 140, 270. 9. 

I remain, Mr. Editor, yours &c. e. 


ee + ee ee 


OF COLLECT FOR MONDAY BEFORE EASTER. 


My pear Sir,—I wish to ask a question which I doubt not some 
of your learned correspondents will be able to answer, This day, 
you are aware, is the Monday before Easter, and also'the day of the 
Annunciation of the blessed Virgin Mary ; for both of which days 
different epistles and gospels are appointed in the book of Common- 
Prayer, The question then is, which epistle and gospel should be read 
under such circumstances? I am myself inclined to think that the 
epistle and gospel for the day of the Annunciation of the blessed Virgin 
Mary. Accordingly, I read them ; but I find that some of my brethren 
acted otherwise, and read the epistle and gospel for the Monday before 
Easter. Would you, or any of your correspondents, give your opinion 
on the subject, and mention if there is any prescribed order in such 
cases, as it is most desirable that we should all observe the same rule ? 
I remain, yours most sincerely, A PRriest.* 


Gloucester, March 25th, 1839. 


TRIBUTE TO THE MEMORY OF THE LATE REV. H. J. ROSE. 


Sin,—If anything could have added to the deep sense I have felt of 
the loss the church has sustained in the decease of the Rev. H. J. 
Rose, it would have been the interesting memoir which appeared in 
the British Magazine. I did expect that the perusal of that memoir 
would have induced some of your readers more influential and worthy 
than myself, to propose some testimonial from the public, especially 
from those who have had experience of the service which he rendered 
in the establishment of the British Magazine. I feel confident that 
the want of such a proposal arises, not from any coldness of feeling 
on the subject, but from the same diffidence as withheld my own 
hand. But as none other has come forward, I trust I shall not be 
considered presumptuous in suggesting that steps should be taken: to 
place on record the sense which, I am sure, is generally entertained 
of Mr. Rose’s merits. Perhaps the best testimonial might be the 
founding of an exhibition from King’s College, London, to be enjoyed 
at either University,and at any College, to be named Rose’s Exhibition. 
I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
J. KE. N. Motesworru,+ 


-——— a ee ee ee 





* This letter did not reach the Editor until the eighteenth of April. 
+ The Editor has great pleasure in publishing this valuable suggestion ; and will 
be thankful to receive communications on the subject. 
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Sermons ; preached chiefly in the Chapel Royal, at Whitehall. By Frederick 
Oakeley, M.A., Fellow of Balliol College, Prebendary of Lichfield, and one 
of the Preachers at Whitehall. Oxford: Parker. 8vo. pp. lvii., 326. 1839, 


Tuts is not acommon book. Mr. Oakeley’s sermons are acute, inge- 
nious, and original, while they are at the same time, in a very high 
degree, touching and edifying. The volume will be likely to obtain, 
as it most unquestionably deserves, more attention than is usually 
obtained by works of a similar nature, from its being introduced by a 
most able preface, in which Mr. Oakeley has defended chureh prin- 
ciples in a strain of powerful and original argument. It oat be 
vain to attempt to exhibit here a complete view of this admirable 


piece of reasoning. But the reviewer cannot forbear extracting the 
following passage :— 


‘In church matters, men are slow to admit that law of truest philosophy recog- 
nised and hallowed by divine revelation, which bids us act, in all practical subjects, 
on the side of the greater probability. The church system, whether right or wrong, 
is, at all events, a very consistent and a very consolatory.theory. They who object 
to it must be prepared with something equally consistent and consolatory in its 
place. They must give us something equivalent, as a satisfaction of our spiritual 
needs, to that of which they would rob us. The church system, fully carried out, 
(whether it be true or false is not here the question, ) is undoubtedly calculated to 
supply with constant and nutritious fuod those who are ‘hungering and thirsting 
after righteousness.’ Its daily services, its frequent communions, its weekly fasts, 
its holy anniversaries, all this certainly bears the semblance of an attempt to realize 
heaven upon earth, to make God all in all, to bind men together by the ties of Chris- 
tian brotherhood, to promote those tempers of child-like submission, and humility, 
and unselfishness, which no believer in divine revelation doubts to be the distinctive 
features of the evangelical character. Is this no presumption in favour of the divine 
origin of the system? Does it not, at least, make it worth a man’s while to examine 
the question? Is it not enough to make him pause before he rejects the theory ? 
Should it not make him slow to talk against it, until he has good reason for disbe- 
lieving it? And if he be one of those whose occupations do not suffer him to exa- 
mine the question for himself, is there not enough in the evidence by which the 
church comes recommended to every docile mind to constitute a reason for re 
upon her provisions? Is it not with the church system, as with Christianity itself, 
that the burthen of proof is with its opponents? It exists; and it is for those who 
deny its apostolicity to shew how and when it originated. And no account can, as 
the author conceives, be given of its origin which does not connect it with the apostles, 
and through them with the divine Head of the church.” pp. viii.—=x. 





A New System of Logic, and Development of the Principles of Truth and Reason- 
ing ; applicable to Moral Subjects, and the Conduct of Human Life. By 
S. R. Bosanquet, A.M., of the Inner Temple. London: Parker. 8vo. 
pp-372. 1839. 


Tuts is a work of high pretensions. Mr. Bosanquet does not want 
confidence in the soundness of his views, and the value of his system. 


‘*The public mind,” he says, “has become habituated to new measures and opi- 
nions in morals, in religion, and in politics. Society seems about to be re-organized 
upon new principles. And in the midst of this general disturbance of old notions, 
and rifeness of new ones, it cannot but be felt that the present systems of logic are 
insufficient to settle the opinions of men, or even to assist them in coming to a con- 


Vou. XV.— May, 1839. 4 
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clusion, In consequence, these old forms are likely to share in the general disre- 
spect, and to be consigned to disuse and oblivion. A new and improved system 
therefore is required, to supply the necessity of the present occasion,’’°— Preface, p. vi. 


‘© What I write for is, to establish certain new and fundamental principles, which 
I contend should be made the groundwork of future systems, in which the materials 
preserved from former systems should be used for the superstructure and orna- 
ments.”—p. ix. 

The reviewer regards Mr. Bosanquet's objections to syllogism as 
common-place and unsatisfactory, and as affording reason to suspect 
that he has not formed any very intimate acquaintance with the 
scholastic logic. But the book contains very much which is excellent. 
It is evidently the work of a thoughtful man, It will be well if it 
should have the effect of directing attention to the true principles of 
reasoning. 





The Call upon the Great. London: Seeley and Burnside. 8vo. pp. 150. 
1839. 


AN energetic appeal to the upper classes for the Christian employment 
of their influence. In writings of this nature there is great danger of 
secularizing religion by mixing it with politics, or rather by mixing 
politics with religion, The reviewer does not think that the author.of 
the present work has escaped this danger. Indeed the politics, thotigh 
professedly in a high degree conservative, are sometimes of a sort that 
may puzzle plain people. For instance :— 

‘* Nothing can be done but upon an area of sufficient breadth—a platform on which 
the combatants may stand, and feel the ground beneath them firm and solid. ‘The 
settlement of 1689 affords the needful room for secure standing. It was then that 
the state on its free and consecrated basis was chartered, ratified, and expounded, at 
least in all its great and distinguishing principles. It was by looking always to the 
spirit of the great charter, and pursuing its analogies, that the constitution was 
steadily carried onwards in a career of practical improvement, and that the mind of 
the country was qualified for that remarkable display of temperate correction which 
characterized the Revolution of 1689. To that memorable event our conservative 
statesmen should now refer their countrymen for the interpretation of their prin- 
ciples and their purposes. That example, not in the letter but in the spirit, points 
to the saving objects, and English aims, which men who labour in the cause of con- 
stitutional freedom may and ought to propose to themselves and others.”’—pp. 16, 17. 


——- - 


Phe Claims of Christian Philanthropy ; or the Duty of a Christian Government 
with respect to Moral and Religious Education, and the manner in which its 
beneficial effects are counteracted by inordinate competition in Trade, leading to 
Inhumanity and Intemperance. By Robert Whytehead, B.A., late Incumbent 
hey Peter’s, Ipswich. London: Simpkin and Marshall. 8vo. pp. 258. 

AN essay to which a prize has been awarded under the auspices of 
the Philanthropic Society. In the “ Original Prospectus,’”’ which has 
been sent to the British Magazine with the work, there is the following 
passage, which affords a world of information :—“ It is to be observed 
that the essay is to be framed on general principles, and not with the 
view of entering into the political disputations or religious opinions of 
any Separate party or sect whatever.” 

Should any pecuniary benefit arise from its publication, it is to be 
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applied in aid of the funds of the Paitanruropic Society, 8t. 
George’s Fields.” 

Mr. Whytehead appears fully to have complied with these condi- 
tions. He has written with much earnestness, and gives much statis- 


tical information, highly calculated to awaken the feelings of the most 
indifferent. 





Hore Succisive ; or, Spare Hours of Meditations upon our Duty to God, to 
Others, and to Ourselves. By Joseph Henshaw, D.D., Lord Bishop of Pe- 
terborough. Reprinted from the fifth Edition of 1640, and edited by Wil- 
liam Turnbull, Esq., Advocate, F,S.A., Scot. London: Darling. pp. 164. 
1839. 

Aw excellent little book, now reprinted in aid of a good cause. The 

editor tells us :— 

“In spite of heretical opposition, schismatie detraction, and the indifference of 
lukewarm disciples, a chapel dedicated to the Holy Trinity has been erected in this 
city (Edinburgh) ; and, with a view to aid in the extinction of an unavoidable, but 


harassing pecuniary burden, I publish this little book in the fond hope that its sale 
may be such as to afford some slight relief to the trustees of the edifice,” 


-_—--—- 


Lfer Redivivus ; or, the Booke of the Universall Kirke Re-opened. By.a Pres- 
byter. Glasgow: Symington. 12mo. pp. 143. 1839. 

Tuts is almost enough to move the stern figure that looks down from 
his pillar on the cathedral of St.Mungo. It is bearding the lion in 
his den to publish in favour of prelacy at Glasgow. The little book 
which bears this mysterious title is an animated defence of episcopacy, 
and a sprightly attack upon the presbyterian views, written by one 
who appears to understand the true principles of the catholic church. 





Self Culture. An Address introductory to the Franklin Lectures, delivered at 
Boston, United States, September, 1838. By William E. Channing. Lon- 
don: Fox. 8vo. pp. 56. 1839. 

‘l'uts tract is a favourable specimen of the style and manner of the 

celebrated Dr. Channing, the most eloquent of the American writers, 

and the most able of living Socinians. It contains much which is 
admirable, written in correct and forcible language. But as a whole, 
it is only a brilliant defence of a vulgar paradox. Intellectual culture 

cannot be universal. To suppose it possible, is at once to become a 

sophist. There are passages in the writings of this eminent person 

which make it a subject of real concern that he should be the victim 
and the teacher of sophistry. His miserable creed can scarcely keep 
down his ardent mysticism. The following passage is characteristic :— 

‘¢ A man who wakes up to the consciousness of having been created for progress 
and perfection looks with new eyes on himself, and on the world in which he lives, 

This great truth stirs the soul from its depths, breaks up old associations of ideas, 

and establishes new ones ; just as a mighty agent of chemistry, brought into contact 

with natural substances, dissolves the old affinities which had bound their particles 
together, and arranges them anew. ‘This truth particularly aids us to penetrate the 


mysteries of human life. By revealing to us the end of our being, it helps us to 
comprehend more and more the wonderful, the infinite system, to which we belong. 
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A man in the common walks of life, who has faith in perfeetion, in the unfolding of 
the human spirit, as the great purpose of God, possesses more the secret of the uni- 
verse, perceives more the “harmonies or mutual adaptations of the world without and 
the world within him, is a wiser interpreter of Providence, and reads nobler lessons 
of duty in the events which pass before him, than the profoundest philosopher who 
wants this grand central truth,"—pp. 31, 32. 





Hints on Reading, addressed to a Young Lady. By M. A. Stodart. London: 
Seeley. pp.175. 1839. 

Tue reviewer gives the authoress credit for good intention ; but what 

sort of persons young ladies who take her hints may become, is more 

than he would venture to predict. That they will have passed through 

rather a motley course of reading is certain. 


“ T cannot deny myself the satisfaction of mentioning Leighton, whose commen- 
tary on Peter has been styled unequalled; Usher ; Owen, eulogized by John Newton 
as one of the best teachers in the English langu: ge, and whose works are as remark- 
able for strength of intellect as for depth of spirituality ; ; Matthew Henry; Baxter ; 
Howe, whose eloquence and piety equally adorn each other; Flavel, his work on 
Providence alone was a rich gift to the church of Christ; Rutherford, Traill—lI 
could go on—but I pause. I have said enough to make your heart glow with thank- 
fulness that, in our own land, and in our own tongue, we have had so many faithful 
wittiesses to the truth; and I have said enough, too, to throw light on the feelings 
of such as habitually qui aff the racy old wine of other days, and who, not merely from 
the force of habit, pronounce it better than the new.” p. 24. 

“ And I must now speak of tHe Great comic autuor of France. ‘ Who is the 
most remarkable man of my kingdom ?’ said Louis XIV. one day to Boileau. ¢ Sire, 
c’est Moliere,’ was the answer ; and the answer was probably well founded. Iam 
writing now for a young lady; it is unnecessary to say much [why was it necessary 
to say anything, or at least anything so calculated to excite admiration and curiosity ? ] 
of a man whose works, notwithstanding his powers of close observation, his knowledge 
of mankind, and his vein of comic humour, are, taken in the gross, as unsuitable as 
itis possible for a young lady's perusal. I ought, however, to say that you may read 
without impropriety two of his masterpieces, ‘ Le Misanthrope’ and ‘L’Avare.’ I 

cannot say the same for [then why notice the existence of?} the two others, ‘ Le Tar- 
tuffe’ and * Les Femmes Savantes ;’ but I have seen a ssleetion of scenes from Moliére, 
with abstracts of the parts omitted, written for the use of young ladies, which may give 
you some general idea of so CELEBRATED an author.” p. 89. 


It may be presumed that the lady wrote from her own reading and 
feelings ; and there is something in all this which strongly reminds one 
of the alternate glee and compunction with which Edie Ochiltree re- 
lated the e xploits of his youth. One comfort, however, is, that if the 
young lady is to read the authors in the order in which they are intro- 
duced to he rT, she will have infallibly arrived at a certain age before 
she has got through the writers named in the first paragraph ; and they 


may have taught that it is hardly worth a Christian woman’s while 
to read Molie ‘re. 


The Church of England defended against the Church of England Quarterly 
Reviewer. A Letter to the Laity. By a Parson. London: Burns. 8vo. 


pp. 36. 1839. 
A sprriren and able pamphlet, which should be read by those of the 
clergy as well as of the laity who read anything at all of what is very 
confidently written in the controversies now going on respecting the 
“ Oxford Tracts.” 
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Hilastrations of Mechanics. By the Rev. H. Moseley, M.A.,F.R.S., of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, and Professor of Natural Philosophy and Astro- 
nomy in King’s College, London. London: Longman. pp. xl., 436. 1839. 


Tuis is the first of a projected series of “ illustrations of Science by 
ni ofessors of King's College, London,” and if it is to be considered as 

» specimen, we may expect some very handsome and _ interesting 
odaaen It is, Mr. Moseley informs us in his introduction, the object 
of this work, and of the series of which it forms a part, to promote that 
important part of practical education which consists (perhaps one ought 
to say should consist) in making a boy acquainted with “ those 
ge ‘neral principles of practical knowledge of which the whole business 
of his subsequent life is to form a special application.” The design is 
good ; and it is so executed as to make the work as entertaining as it 
is instructive. 


Eucharistica. Meditations and Prayers on the most Holy Eucharist, from 
Old English Divines, with an Introduction by the Rev. Samuel Wilber- 
force, M.A., Rector of Brighstone. London: Burns. 12mo. pp. 160. 


Ir is quite enough to satisfy most persons of the intrinsic excellence of 


this beautiful little book, to say that the old English divines are Colet, 
C ranmer, Je well, Hooker, Andrew s, Sutton, Hall, Hammond, Jeremy 
Taylor, Leighton, Brevint, Patrick, Lancelot, Addison, Ken, Sparrow, 
Beveridge, Hickes, Comber, Kettlewell, Wilson, Bishop of Sodor and 
Man, and Archbishop Potter. 


The Church of Rome in her Primitive Purity compared with the Church of Rome 
in the Present Day ; being a candid examination of her claims to universal do- 
minion, addressed in the spirit of Christian kindness to the Roman Hierarchy. 
By John Henry Hopkins, D.D., Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the Diocese of Vermont, U.S. First London Edition revised and cor- 
rected by the Author, with an Introduction by the Rev. Henry Melvill, 
B.D. London: Rivingtons. pp. xxiv., 396. 12mo. 1839. 


Tuts work has been already so advantageously introduced to the 
readers of the British Magazine, in a letter from a gentleman so par- 
ticularly able to estimate its value, that the reviewer would deem it 
rather worse than superfluous to enter into any details respecting it. 
What is it necessary, what would it be modest, to say after Mr. 
Crosthwaite has said, “ It appears to me to be one of the most valu- 
able treatises on the Roman supremacy I have ever met with. For 
while it is conducted with great research and ability, it possesses most 
preemninently those qualities of candour, meekness, and affection, 
which unhappily are so rarely to be found i In the p ages of the contro- 
versialist. It is at once a “work from which our own clergy can 
learn how such an argument ought to be conducted, and a volume 
which can be placed in the hands of a Roman catholic without the 
slightest danger of wounding his feelings, cither by its language or its 
spirit, And on the point it discusses (and it is, I apprehe nd, ~ 
foundation and essence of the whole controversy) the facts and re 
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soning are perfectly unanswerable” ¢* If the work, in its American 
edition, deserved such a judgment, and a suggestion that it ought to 
be reprinted in England, it is not likely to be less deserving now that 
it is reprinted, after being revised and corrected by its learned author. 





Schism, as opposed to the Unity of the Church, especially in the present times. 
London: Hamilton. S8vo. pp. 592. 1839. 

‘T's is the prize essay to which 1002, offered by Sir Culling Eardley 
Smith for the best on the subject, was awarded by the Hon, and 
Rev. Baptist Noel, a clergyman, and the Rev. James Sherman, a 
dissenting minister, who were appointed arbitrators. It has not been 
thought worth while to enter into any review of-it in this Magazine, 
because everybody knows now-a- -days what schism is, and how it is 
to be treated ,—that it is a very bad thing, which should be prevented 
at all hazards, and that the best way of preventing a rent in any body 
is to make it so elastic that it cannot be torn. But a fact respecting 
this book has lately tr: anspired which ought to be made public. It is 
published with a “ Preface of the Adjudie ators,’ signed by Messrs. 
Noel and Sherman, and purports to be the essay to which they ad- 
judged the prize ; but the former of those gentlemen has just published 
a letter in the “ Christian Observer,” stating that between the time 
of awarding the prize and the publication of the essay, it has been 
“ae by the insertion of matter against the church. One would 
hope that shame rather than modesty has led to its being published 
anonymously ; but the man who, after gaining the money and the 
certificate, could print the essay with the unannounced addition or 
omission of a single sentence, is not likely to have much of either. 


The Englishman's Greek Concordance of the New Testament ; being an attempt 
at a verbal connexion between the Greek and the English Texts ; containing 
also a Concordance to the appellatives and proper names, Greek and English, 
an Index, English and Greek, and an Appendix, London: Wertheim. 
1839. Svo. pp. 958. 


Yur reviewer cannot do better than extract the account given of the 
intention of this work, and of the manner in which it has been exe- 
cuted from the introduction. 

‘The plan proposed was this: to present in alphabetical succession every word 
which oceurs in the Greek New Testament, with the series of passages (quoted from 
the English translation) in which each such word occurs; the word or words ex- 
hibiting the Greek word under immediate consideration being printed in italic 


letters.” =. 0. 0. 0.) “Phe manner in which the plan was carried into execution 
was simple and plain. Sechmid’s Concordance to the New Testament was taken as 
meter 6 aw 8 Uhe copy use ‘<d was, however, diligently corrected through- 
out before being accredited.” . .  .) .) ** The revision of Schmid was thus con- 


ducted. Every word as cited in Schmid was found in a Greek New Testament, 
interleaved for the purpose, and therein underlined with black ink. When the 
whole of Schmid had been thus verified, of course it was only needful to look 
through the Greck Testament thus marked, in order to discover how many words 
were omitted in Schmid.” .  .  .) .) ** About six hundred and twenty such were 
found, besides many errors,” 


British Magazine, February, 1839, p. 189. 
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The value of a work like this must depend on the quantity of pa- 
tient labour which it embodies, and the persevering industry of its 
author must form the highest claim to praise. ‘That such praise is 
due in the present case, in a very high degree, cannot be doubted, and 
the real utility of the work leads the reviewer to hope that the labour 
will be amply repaid by an extensive sale. Surely this investigation 
of Schmid’s work also must have supplied materials for an improved 
edition of it, which would supersede those in general use, 

AMONG single Sermons may be noticed Bishop Me Ilvaine on the 
Apostolical Succession, preached at the consecration of Dr. Polk as 
Missionary Bishop for Arkansas, in Christ Church, Cincinnati; Mr. 
Horsley’s, “ The Pillar and Ground of the Church,” preached in the 
chapel of St. Paul, Dundee; Mr. Maude’s, « The Two States; con- 
sequences of the Fall and Redemption,” preached at St. Paul’s, Covent 
Garden; Mr. Chandler’s, « The Poor of the Flock, the Representa- 
tives of Christ,” preached in Haslemere church ; Mr, Williamson's, 
“The Church of Christ, visible and united,” preached in St. Mary’s 
church, Gateshead ; and Mr, Johnson’s, “ Missionary Fanaticism op- 
posed to Christian Zeal,” delivered in St. John’s church, Brooklyn, 


America,—both the sermon and the notes contain a great deal of 


curious information, and are well worth reading, 

The purchasers of Dean Turton’s edition of « Wilson’s Ilustrations 
of the New ‘Testament’ may obtain gratis an additional leaf on ap- 
plication to Mr. J. W. Parker, West Strand. 

The “ Churches of London,” Numbers XXVIII. and XXVIIL, 
appear to the writer even to excel their predecessors. ‘This may 
certainly be said of Mr. Yarrel’s birds, who will, if he does not take 
care, become jealous of the other animals which form the exquisite 
vignettes. Professor Jones's Fifth Number of “ The Animal King- 
dom” is also extremely beautiful.” 
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NATIONAL EDUCATION, 


Ir is hardly necessary to call the attention of those who feel any 
anxiety on the subject of national education to the very important 
paper just printed for the House of Commons, which will be found, on 
a subsequent page, among the Documents. Keven if it had not been 
published at so late a period of the month as scarcely to admit of its 
insertion in this number of the Magazine, no man who has penetration 
enough to catch a glimpse of its tendency, and of the mischief with 
which it is pregnant, would wish to say a hasty word of the practical 
details in which the scheme, if it comes to be anything but a scheme, 
must exist. 





CHURCH EXTENSION, AND EDUCATION ON CHURCH PRINCIPLES. 


Sir,—I think that some of your readers, as well as yourself, will be 
glad to hear of the alacrity with which petitions have been signed for 
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church extension and education on church principles. In fact, the 
arguments are so simple and obvious—viz., that the benefits of a 
nationa! church should be offered to all the people; that in populous 
places the present establishment is insufficient ; and that the want of 
religious instruction is shewn too evidently by the prevailing ungodli- 
ness,—that I am persuaded very few persons indeed who attend our 
churches would not gladly petition for their extension. Allow me to 
state the manner is which petitions have been got up. A few church- 
men, lay as well as clerical, have met together, and have drawn up 
petitions as briefly as possible ; these they have had printed on hand- 
bills, with a recommendation that they should be adopted in the neigh- 
bourhood. Soon afterwards, persons are sent round with the petitions 
for signature. Ido not know what has been the result elsewhere, but 
in the parishes with which I am connected the greatest possible readi- 
ness has been shew to sign them. I have no doubt that if this plan 
were generally adopted, ten thousand petitions for church extension 
might be readily obtained ; and perhaps there never was a time when 
such petitions might more opportunely be presented. 
I am, yours faithfully, W. G. 

‘P.S.—It is not generally known that petitions will do just as well 

on paper as on parchment. 


At a meeting of clergy and laity held in Lichfield, on Saturday, April 6th, 
1839, at the house of Archdeacon Hodson, [t was RESOLVED UNANIMOUSLY, 
to recommend for adoption, in the parishes of Lichfield and its vicinity, the 
following PETITIONS TO PARLIAMENT: Viz., 


I. FOR CHURCH EXTENSION at Home. 


The humble petition of &c. 

Sheweth—that the church of England has been the instrument, under 
Divine Providence, of countless blessings to the people of this country :-— 

That it belongs to the very essence of a national church that her spiritual 
ministration should be co-extensive with the wants of the whole community :— 
offered freely to all men; though not enforced upon any :— 

That it is at present notorious, and has been admitted in public and authentic 
documents, that the population of England and Wales, having of late increased 
with a vast and unwonted rapidity, has outgrown the resources of the national 
church; and that a large proportion of the people are altogether excluded, 
without their consent or fault, from her public worship, religious instruction, 
and pastoral superintendence :— 

That the only effectual remedy for these evils is the extension of the 
national church; and that, since “ by no altered management or distribution, 
her existing resources can be rendered sufficient” to meet the growing evil, 
some other means must be devised for effecting this important object :-— 

Your petitioners, therefore, with the utmost earnestness, implore your 
honourable house to take the spiritual destitution of England and Wales into 
your most serious consideration, and to meet this great and acknowledged 
evil by such prompt and effective measures as to your wisdom shall seem 
most expedient, in order to arrest the progress of demoralization, prevent the 
increase and perpetuation of disunion, provide for the best interests of the 
community, civil, moral, and religious, and draw down upon a Christian 
people the blessing of Amighty God. 

And your petitioners will ever pray, &c. 


Il. FOR CHURCH EXTENSION in the British Colonies. 


The humble petition of, &c. 
Sheweth—that vour petitioners have learnt, with deep regret, that through- 
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out her majesty’s foreign possessions, and more especially in British North 
America, the provision for religious instruction, according to the doctrines 
of the church of England, is altogether inadequate to the wants of the in- 
habitants :— 

That such wants have been increased of late years by extensive emigration 
from Great Britain and Ireland, by the transportation of many thcusand 
convicts to Australia, and by the emancipation of the negroes throughout the 
British West Indies :-— 

That it is the duty of the mother country to take care that emigrants 
settling in the colonies be not deprived of the means of spiritual instruction, 
and that opportunities be afforded them for worshipping God, after the manner 
of their fathers :— 

That convicts, banished for their crimes, have a strong claim upon the 
Christian sympathy of the country which has cast them forth, and are en- 
titled to such superintendence and religious instruction as may lead them, 
with God’s blessing, to forsake their sins, and amend their lives :— 

That the great work of negro emancipation must be looked ‘pon as incom- 
plete, until provision has been made for educating the whole population of 
the West Indies and Mauritius in the knowledge and practice of Christianity :— 

That your petitioners look with great alarm upon the proposed alienation 
of the lands in Canada, set apart, under the authority of parliament, for the 
maintenance of the protestant established church, and upon measures of a 
like character now in progress in other parts of British America. 

That your petitioners, therefore, humbly pray, 

That your honourable house will be pleased to continue your protection 
and encouragement to the bishops and clergy throughout the British colonies, 
and will make provision for increasing their number to such an amount as 
may be required by the circumstances of the different provinces :— 

That you will devise means for rendering the clergy reserves and other 
church lands in British America available for the sacred purposes to which 
they were originally destined ; and that you will refuse to pass or sanction 
any law depriving the colonial church of endowments solemnly conveved to 
her by the parliament of Great Britain. 

And your petitioners will ever pray, &c. 


III. For Natrionat Epvucation on Church Principles. 
j 


The humble petition of, &c. 

Sheweth —that your petitioners have heard with regret, that various 
schemes of education have recently been submitted to parliament, in which 
either religion is altogether omitted, or, though the Bible is not excluded, yet 
religious instruction, according to the doctrines and discipline of the church of 
England, is practically set aside :— 

They have learnt also, that it has been proposed to appoint a committee 
of public education, of which none of the bishops of the church are to be 
members :— 

Your petitioners, entertaining strong objections to the proposed measures, 
earnestly entreat your honourable house not to give your sanction to any 
plans which would interfere with the efforts now making by the church her- 
self for extending religious education to all classes of the people. 

And your petitioners will ever pray, &c. 





CHURCH RATES, 


Opinion of Lord Abinger and Mr. Baron Gurney. 


AT the last Lent Assizes for the county of Kent, Richard Harvey was 
convicted of assaulting the high-constable of Chatham, with intent to 
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obstruct him in the execution of his duty in levying a distress for 
church-rates, In passing sentence upon him, Lord Abinger said, “ ‘The 
circumstances which led you to commit the assault seem to have been 
a participation in a feeling prevailing among your fellow-townsmen 
that the church rate was illegal, and that you were not bound to pay 
it, on various grounds of objection, one of which, and probably the one 
which chiefly actuated you, seems to be, that because you are not a 
member of the church of England you think you are not bound to 
contribute towards the repairs of the church. Now, the imposition 
for the repair of churches is a ¢erritorial imposition, not a personal one, 
nor depending at all upon the character of individuals ; but é is laid 
upon the occupants of property subject to it. Nothing can be more 
fallacious, nothing more absurd, than to say that the land was or was 
not to be liable to this imposition by reason of the character of those 
who held it, whether they are churchmen or dissenters ; ¢¢ ts manifestly 
childish.” 

At the Bodmin Assizes, April 2nd, a dissenting minister and four 
other persons were indicted for riotously obstructing an auctioneer in 
a sale of goods seized for church rates, in the town of ‘Truro, In 
simming up the case to the jury, Mr. Baron Gurney (alluding to the 
hand-bills of the defendants which had been read in court) said, 
“More disgraceful publications he had never had the misfortune to 
meet with; disgraceful to them as men, but much more so as men 
professing religion. It appeared that a Bible had been taken from 
Randall, Mr. Randall proffering that Bible evidently for the purpose 
of exciting odium. That any man, much more a religionist, and still 
more a teacher of religion, should so act, was one of the most disgusting 
circumstances which, during a long professional life, he had ever heard 
of. The defendants’ conduct had by their counsel been compared to 
that of the Quakers, but he would tell them that if they had followed 
the conduct of the Quakers all would have been well; for there had 
never been an instance of that body exciting others to acts of disorder ; 
and till within the last ten years no man living had ever heard of 
‘ conscientious scruples’ upon this particular subject from any class of 
dissenters, nor until questions of conscience had been mixed with poli- 
tical feeling. He respected the rights of dissenters, no man more so ; 
but he felt great distress when he heard conscience prostituted by an 
admixture of political feeling. If a man purchased a house, he gave a 
‘oan subject to all burdens upon it; and he calculated that he should 
lave to pay certain rates and taxes, and in proportion to those so had 
he estimated its value; and he (the learned baron) had never heard 
that any one of these persons had paid over to his landlord any sum 
he might have saved in consequence of the reduction of any tax, and 
until any man had done that, the less he said about his conscience the 
better. The church rate was an ancient rate payable by law. Jt was 
the duty of all men to pay it, as it was the duty of all men to submit to 
the law.” The defendants were all found guilty, and sentenced to be 
imprisoned for one month each ; the dissenting minister and two others 


to pay also a fine of 251. each, and all to enter into recognizances to 
be of good behaviour for three years. 
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( From the Patriot for March 11.) 


‘* Tue eagerness with which any story tothe prejudice of the evangelical dissenters 
is caught at by their political opponents, and the pertinacity with which it is adhered 
to, are sometimes amusing. There is a small periodical work, entitled, ‘ The In- 
quirer.’ The British Magazine is naturally puzzled to know ‘ by what sort of dissen- 
ters it is conducted ;’ but it finds it, at all events, a useful caterer of gossiping 
anecdotes and pious scandal to the high-church party. Its conductors appear to be 
a sort of Sandemanian nondescripts, not very remotely allied to the ‘ Plymouth 
Brethren,’ whom good Mr. Bickersteth classes so unkindly with the Socialists, One 
of their distinguishing aims appears to be, to prove the evangelical dissenters to be 
quite as bad sort of people as any who are called churchmen. In the February 
number, there was inserted a paper entitled, ‘ Episcopal Ordination recommended in 
the Congregational Magazine.’ The article alluded to, instead of being a reeommen- 
dation of episcopacy, or, as alleged, ‘ the apology of a select number of the dissenting 
ministers in London, for the episcopal ordination which is the object of their desire, 
is of precisely contrary drift and bearing, being ux answer to the arguments of an 
independent deacon in favour of episcopacy. The writer, instead of being a London 
minister, avows himself, in the ‘ Congregational Magazine’ for March, ‘ the minister 
of a humble congregation in a secluded country village ;’ and he justly complains of 
the moral recklessness exhibited by the ‘ Inquirer’ in his blundering charge and 
sweeping inference. But the falsehood has got wing; and stop it who can? The 
British Magazine for this month adopts the ‘ Inquirer’s’ blunder ; cites with exulta- 
tion the proof of dissenting tendencies towards episcopacy ; and, combining it with 
a hearsay about dissenting ministers wearing surplices, (when and where ?) and with 
the conforming aspect of the belfry-like tower of the mission chapel, Coimlatoor, as 
represented in the ‘ Missionary Magazine,’ dwells with amusing satisfaction upon 
these ‘ curious indications of the progress of dissent !’ : 

‘* In the preceding number of this same high-church periodical, we find, taken also 
from the ‘ Inquirer,’ an account, borrowed from a provincial newspaper, of a dinner 
on the occasion of the re-opening of Mount Zion Chapel, Sheffield; at which, if the 
report be not a malicious one, much twaddle, and something worse, appear to have 
been talked. But can it be a friend to religion that gloats over such exposures as 
these, and holds them up to the derision of the enemy ? Our ‘ Inquirer’ is evidently 
on the watch for the halting of those over whose flaws or failings Christian candour 
and kindness would lead a man of right feelings to draw the veil. We do not deny 
that censors of this description may be very useful,—and so are scavengers; but it is 
dirty work.” 

It is perhaps an act of justice, rather than mercy, to give the fore- 
going extract from the “ Patriot,’ and it should have been done a 
month ago, had circumstances permitted ; for the “ curious indications 
of the progress of dissent” call for more notice than has hitherto been 
given to them, either by churchmen or dissenters, and the notice 
which has been taken seems to require some commentary. 

First, however, the writer must express his sincere regret that the 
editor of the “ Patriot” should have descended to the suggestion that 
the report in the “ Sheffield Independent” might be a malicious one. 
Whoever looks at the February number of this Magazine, page 212, 
will be in no doubt whether the report was written by a friend or an 
enemy. But the editor goes on as if he had never had a doubt that 
the thing was as represented, and too bad to be spoken of—“ Can it be a 
friend to religion that gloats over such exposures as these, and shews them 
up to the derision of the enemy ?’°—why, surely, when men dine at a 
tavern, and talk “much twaddle, and something worse,” over their 
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wine, they hold themselves up pretty sufficiently; and what they do 
not do in that way, their newspaper friends do for them. But really 
the writer of these lines, when he inserted the newspaper extract, had 
no idea that the “ Patriot,” or any dissenter, would have considered 
the matter in so serious a light, and have represented it as a scandal 
to religion over which Christians of all parties would gladly join in 
throwing a veil. He would never have thought of such a thing as 
calling it an “exposure,” or have talked of “halting,” “flaws,” and 
“failures.’” The matter appeared to him to be very characteristic and 
instructive, but he had no idea that any of the parties would have 
been considered by their friends as saying anything that was not very 
eloquent, stimulant, and touching; or by their enemies (if the “ Pa- 
triot’’ likes to give that name to “all who are not dissenters) as guilty 
of anything that might not be easily forgiven to men particularly ex- 
posed by their education and circumstances to conceit and egotism, 
and the grave interchange of odd panegyric, and who were at that 
particular time highly excited, much more by the business of the day, 

by the meeting of old frie nds, and the influx of old recollections, than 
by the gratuitous drink which they had imbibed. He can truly add, 

that he has at least so much respect for some of the persons ‘whose 
names appear in the extract, that if he could have foreseen what colour 
the matter would take in the hands of their friends (if he may so call 
the “ Patriot’), he would have said nothing about it. 

The chief reason, however, for noticing this article, is, to disabuse 
the editor of the “ Patriot” as toa matter of fact on which he is quite 
2 taken. If the writer adopte da blunder from the “ Inquirer,” (that 

, extracted a passage containing a blunder,) he is sorry for it; but 
the blunder really appears to be very trifling, and very slightly to 
affect the point for which it was cited. If the writer in the “ Inquirer” 
was misled, by the affected phraseology of the writer in the “ Congre- 
cational Magazine,” into a belief that he was favourable to the idea 
‘that some congregational ministers ought to be ordained by bishops,” 
while, in fact, that writer was opposing a dissenting deacon who had 
publicly propounded the doctrine, and “a few ministers’? who were 
known to hold it, what does it matter to the argument? The only 
falsehood that has “ got wing’’ in the matter is, that “ the minister of 
a humble congregation in a secluded village” is said to favour (while 
in fact he ali ») that party of dissenting ministers who, it is ac- 
knowledged, do really hold that some of their body ought to be 
ords aine d by bishans. «The falsehood has got wing, and stop it who 

can?” Wh iy, the man himself to be sure, if it is of the least impor- 
tance what he ‘hinks. Let him plainly name his name, and nobody 
will be frightened. Still the writer of these lines is very sorry to have 
copied anything that is not verbally and literally correct, and he is 
clad to insert this e xplanation, which has, of course, no applic ation, 
and is not of the least conse quence, to any body but the minister of the 
humble congregation; but his chief object is, to give a flat denial to 
the “ Patriot's” statement, that he cited “ w ‘ith exultation the proof of 
dissenting tendencies towards episcopacy.’ Certainly it was with a 
feeling as far as might be from “ exultation” that the writer cited this 
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proof of dissenting tendencies; and whatever proof or indication it may 
afford of the progress of dissent, he had no idea of that progress being 
‘towards episcopacy.” He will briefly explain what he meant by 
the “ progress of dissent,” and perhaps that explanation may be best 
introduced by an extract from the leading article of the “ Patriot” for 
February 4th. It begins by saying, “ A very odd article in the 
‘Times’ of Saturday has for its text the confidence which ‘the more 
enlightened day dissenters’ cherish towards the established church ;” 
and after having stated four other reasons given by the “'Times” for 
this opinion, it adds as the fifth :— 


‘¢ The large proportion of ‘ dissenting citizens’ who, when circumstances enable 
them to ‘take a respectable place among church circles,’ are prone to ‘give the 
meeting-house the slip,’ and to send their sons to Oxford or Cambridge. 

‘* We honestly assure our contemporary, that we could have helped him to much 
stronger seeming evidences of the supposed fact which it is sought to establish, It 
is no new thing among us, to have ‘the sons of divers respectable dissenters,—ay, of 
pastors as well as laymen,—sent to study at the universities as candidates for holy 
orders in the church.’ If the perpetuity or vitality of dissent had depended upon 
the mere strength of hereditary attachment to the meeting-house on the part of 
wealthy professors and their aspiring heirs, nonconformity would have been extin- 
guished long ago. Some of the most inveterate bigots in the church are the dege- 
nerate children of rich dissenters. There has alw ays been a current by which dissent 
has discharged a portion of its surface waters into the establishment, in addition to 
what escapes by evaporation in summer weather ; but then, there sets in as constantly 
an under-current in a contrary direction from the establishment to dissent, which 
prevents any diminution or subsiding of the level ; and this flux and reflux serve to 
keep the waters in salutary agitation. It is in vain to attempt to stop this mutual 
intercourse and interchange by either artificial interdicts, or the barriers which pre- 
judice and intolerance would maintain between the different denominations of protest- 
antism. Not only will the secular attractions of a fashionable or established creed, or 
the preference given to more imposing forms of worship, draw off many to the church, 
while other circumstances of a repellent nature are continually operating in a con- 
trary direction ; but good and faithful preachers will be followed both in and out of 
the pale. Let the B sishop of London rail as he may, dissenters will continue to de- 
light in hearing such clergymen as Mr. Noel, and churchmen will stray to hear Mr. 
Binney. But in all this, we see no evidence of the great fondness of the dissenting 
laity fur the establishis nt as such, or for diocesan despotism.” 

It is true thet more or less of the surface waters of dissent have at 
all times been discharged into the church ; and it is equally true that 
there has always been an under-current by which dissent has been 
kept up. But two things equally true must be remarked by way of 
e xplan ation. 

First—That although in former times some Butler, or Secker, or 
other “ degenerate ”’ individu: il, might be floated over into the church, 
yet it ts a new thing—quite a new ‘thing—to have the sons of dissen- 
ters going up to college as they have done for about thirty years past. 
The writer is quite prepared to join issue with the “ Patriot” on this 
point. He believes that more sons of dissenters have entered the 
universities within these ten years, than did so during the whole of 
the eighteenth century. This is a new thing for the dissenters, and a 
very important one, for it has tended more than anything else to bring 
the ‘dissenting interest into its prese nt pre dicament. 

Sk ‘condly.—It would, perhaps, have been more truly illustr: itive, if, 
instead of drawing it from a lake, the writer in the “ Patriot” had 
taken his metaphor from a dairy, If he had said, that the surface- 
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milk (or as some call it, cream) was discharged from the overflowing 
vessel, which was supplied beneath with new milk. One would not 
have quarrelled with him in this argument if he had added, “ more 
wholesome,” for he could not have refused also to add, “ but not so 
rich.’ For this is indeed the point at present under consideration ; 
and the writer begs to be understood as using the word “rich” in no 
metaphorical sense, either religious, moral, or intellectual, but merely 
in its grossest pecuniary signification, He states it merely as a matter 
of pounds, shillings, and pence,—as a simple fact, which no honest 
man at all acquainted with the dissenting interest will think of deny- 
ing, and one which shews that there is an important difference 
between the upper and the under current. As a fact, too, in which 
he sees no reason to exult, except so far as regards the individuals 
who have seen their error and conformed; for he is much inclined to 
believe that the church of England would have been as well, or 
better, without them. Even with regard to the matter in hand, the 
property which they have brought with them, though sufficient to 
prevent their being burthensome, and a ruinous loss to dissent, is alto- 
gether inconsiderable when compared with either the endowments or 
the necessities of the church. 

The history of the matter is, that when the dissenters, stimulated by 
the march of intellect, began to look about for a good education for 
their children, they found themselves obliged to send them to the 
clergy. A great part of those to whom dissenting pupils were con- 
fided were men who had no anxiety to proselyte them, and whose 
own notions of liberality, candour, and churchmanship were such, that 
they would probably have preferred restoring their pupils in their un- 
sophisticated nonconformity. But this, of course, even if desired, 
could seldom be accomplished. The sons of rich dissenters, in the 
course of their pupilage, gradually learned that there was another 
scheme of things, and that there were two sides to some matters, 
respecting which they had never supposed that any question could be 
raised ; that there was a better education to be had than even Homer- 
ton or Hoxton afforded, and afforded only to such as gave pledges, 
which, as a matter of course, excluded themselves.* They associated 
and they learned with boys who were going to college, and they found 
that there was nothing to hinder their going with them. That Cam- 
bridge, at least, offered no impediment to the young nonconformist’s 
going through the whole course of education, and being senior wrang- 
ler—-and they did go to college; and when the ice was broken they 
went in considerable numbers. 

If, under this course of circumstances, a good many young men 
(belonging of course to the more opulent dissenting families) came to 
join the church of England; if they formed college friendships, and 


* The object of the academies, or, as they are now called, colleges, among the dis- 
senters, is, the education of young men for the work of the ministry exclusively ; and 
it is a fact worthy of observation that there is scarcely an instance on record of any 
man in independent cireumstances having brought up his son to that work. How is 
this to be accounted for ? 
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brought churchmen and clergymen about their homes, who married 
their sisters, and if even in due time the old folks got as far as going 
to hear Mr. Noel, and thinking Mr. Binney rather strong, is it to be 
wondered at? The mere party and political dissenter, when he is 
among churchmen, or on a platform, or in a newspaper, may tell us 
that there was a great deal of treason, and apostasy, and perjury, and 
dark depravity in this, and that it was a prodigious relief to the living 
waters of dissent to float off their scum into the church. But it is 
apprehended that, among friends, he is more likely to shake his head, 
and say, “ These lads ought to have been better looked after; and we 
should have provided some means of good education for young men 
who were to constitute the aristocracy which forms our funds, and who 
were to be entrusted with two or three, or four or five, and in some 
cases more thousands a year. We should have had some place where 


we could give them sound learning. It is very fine to talk of 


learned nonconformity, of the Owens and Baxters, the Howes and 
Henrys, the Watts and Doddridges, but people cannot send their boys 
to school to them ; and where are they to send them? Is not it a hard 
matter to find as much teaching power in the interest as is wanted for 
our clerical academies ? And was it not still more so when the present 
generation of men were boys?” Some there were who saw this, and 
there arose Mill-hill school, and the London University, but (to say 
nothing of comparative quality) much too late. Before anybody 
thought of shutting the stable door, the steed was stolen, and the saddle 
and saddle-bags too. 

These things are only noticed here as matters of fact accounting for 
some circumstances which are at this time worthy of notice. Owing, 
very principally, to these causes, so many of the richer dissenting 
families, or those who are now their representatives, have conformed, 
that it would be easy for anybody acquainted with the subject to put 
down the items of an annual income of one (perhaps two) hundred 
thousand pounds abstracted from the cause of dissent. Now, the 
under-current has not replaced this. It is believed that, with the in- 
crease of population, and from various causes, there has really been, 
during the period alluded to, an undercurrent sufficient to keep up the 
numbers of the dissenting interest ; but it is stated, without the fear of 
contradiction, that there are few (if any) instances in that time of any 
persons of property or education having joined the ranks of orthodox 
dissent. The dissenters may say that some dissenting ministers have 
become clergymen, and some clergymen have left the church. This is 
true; but it is also true, that those clergymen who have quitted the 
church have, for the most part, (the writer is not aware of one single 
exception,) most scrupulously kept clear of the dissenters. It is asked 
in real ignorance, but with a sincere belief that only a negative answer 
can be given,—lIs there any independent minister in existence, or any 
person who has ever attempted to be recognised as such by the con- 
gregational board, or the great body of independent ministers, who ever 
was ordained in the church of England? If secession from the 
church has brought the congregationalists any accession of educated 
men, it will be easy to name them, for they certainly are not many. 
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This is a thing to be observed, and so is another,—namely, that the 
under-current, though it has supplied numbers, has actually been a 
source of great embarrassment, because those numbers did not bring 
with them enough to pay for their board and lodging. The upper- 
current, so conveniently floated off to make room for them, used to 
build chapels and support ministers; the under-current have greatly 
increased the demand for both without being able to pay for either. 
The Eclectic Review, seven years ago, told us— 

* Orthodox dissent has almost entirely disappeared from the higher classes, Evan- 
gelical dissenters no longer form a phalanx in the legislature; nor, as formerly, are 
they found prominent in all the great commercial companies of the metropolis, and 
proprietors of all the principal manufactories of the country. The professional 
classes have also, with few exceptions, deserted the ranks of nonconformity. And 
even among the middle classes, so far as our observation extends, the rising youth 
of England are not being trained up within the communion of dissenting churches. 
This consideration, if well founded, deserves the serious attention of all who are in- 
terested in the permanency of our institutions, as it seems to render the attachment 
of the next generation to them highly precarious.”—(1832, p. 138.)* 

Having been long acquainted with the facts now briefly mentioned, 
he writer did not by any means imagine that the “ progress of dis- 
sent’? was towards episcopacy, or anything of the kind. He believes 
that there has not been for a century among the orthodox dissenters 
anything like such bitter and undisguised hatred of the church of 
England as is felt at this moment by most of their influential leaders, 
and that the progress of dissent is towards something much more like 
a political party rendered desperate by insolvency. The indications 
of this progress he considers well deserving of notice, though he dwells 
on them with anything but “ satisfaction.”” He must be a much worse 
enemy to the dissenters than he is if he could entertain such a feeling 
while he watches even such an indication as that which he noticed, 
namely, the little arts by which they are gradually assuming an ex- 
ternal resemblance to the church which may mislead the unwary, but 
which is no more a real assimilation than that which may be practised 
by a quack when he puts on a certain costume and writes himself M.D, 
in order to be taken for a physician. The dissenters are doing some- 
thing very like this; and it is believed that they have been brought 
into it by the circumstances already mentioned, and by the exigency 
in which they have found themselves as to ways and means, just at a 
time when fraternization with infidels and papists has really (and much 
more apparently) increased their numbers, and given them, in the eyes 
of a government very observant of public opinion, a degree of politi- 
cal unportance, such as they perhaps never had before. 

And why should they not try the experiment of rivalry? Why 
should there not be “religious equality,” or at least such a degree of 
imitation as may lead the ignorant multitude to suppose that there is 
no real difference between a clergyman in the establishment and a 
clergyman out of the establishment? There certainly has been “a 
hearsay” about dissenting ministers in surplices. Will the editor of 
the “ Patriot’’ distinctly say that he never heard one, and believes 


* Cited in the British Magazine, vol. II., p. 451. 
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that there was no ground fur one, respecting some who attended the 
funeral of the Rev. Rowland Hill? ‘The writer really believes that 
he heard it from what he considered credible authority. ‘The editor 
of the “ Patriot” can easily learn. Of one other indication of the 
progress of dissent, given in a form of tricky imitation, which the sturdy 
old nonconformists would have despised, the writer is quite sure ; and 
he is equally sure that the editor of the “ Patriot’? does more to sanc- 
tion it and give it effect than anybody else. He means the pretence, 
constantly repeated in every number of that newspaper, that persons 
have been married “ by” this or the other dissenting minister. The 
writer does not mean to throw the least doubt on the validity of the 
marriages which are performed in dissenting meetings, or to impute 
dishonesty to all the dissenting ministers by whom the marriages are 
said to be performed ; for he has no doubt that many of those minis- 
ters seriously think that they perform a very important part in the 
business, But it is almost impossible to believe that the editor of the 
“ Patriot” thinks any such thing. Surely he must know that the man 
and woman are no more married dy the minister than by the pew- 
opener. They may, if they please, when they have secured all that 
ts necessary, ask a friend to attend and sing a song, or hire a man to 
be there and play the fiddle, and they will be just as much married by 
that friend or fiddler, as they are now married by the minister. ‘The 
writer repeats his sincere conviction, that few of the ministers them- 
selves can be aware of the fact that they are mere ciphers, whose 
absence or presence makes not the least difference ; and that if they 
were, neither the fees, nor the influence, nor the love of aping the 
clergy, would lead them to sanction the use of their names in such a 
deception. It is perhaps the most ludicrous piece of imitation—one of 
the most “curious indications of the progress of dissent ;’’ and shews 
pretty plainly that the “ progress” is such as is here stated. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL DUTIES AND REVENUES BILL. 
IN PARLIAMENT.—SESS. 1839. 


{The editor believes that before its appearance in this Magazine the following 
document, with additional signatures, will have been extensively circulated. ] 


We, the undersigned members of cathedral and collegiate foundations, are de- 
sirous of declaring to the friends of the church and her institutions our views 
and wishes respecting the bill now before parliament for the future regulation 
of the duties and revenues of these ecclesiastical corporations. 

We refrain from repeating the many objections which we have formerly 
urged, and still continue to feel, against the principle as well as the details of 
that measure, because they are already well known to those whom we have 
now the honour of addressing, having been enlarged upon in memorials pre- 
sented by several of our chapters to the late ecclesiastical commissioners, as 
well as in the publications which have advocated our cause, and in the petitions 
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which have been submitted to parliament; and we have also dwelt upon them 
at some length in a paper which we ventured to lay before many members of 
the House of Commons during the last session. 

We beg, however, to observe that these objections, though not now recapi- 
tulated, remain in their full force upon our minds ; and no counter statements 
which have yet been made have tended to remove them. On the contrary, 
they have been strengthened by the now generally admitted fact, that the pro- 
posed measure has been supported, even by its original projectors, chiefly under 
a conviction that, although the alarming spiritual destitution of some parts of 
the country calls aloud for an increase of religious instruction and pastoral 
superintendence, the necessary funds for the purpose cannot be obtained from 
the piety and liberality of the nation at large; and that as the revenues of 
cathedral and collegiate bodies furnish in their opinion the first available source 
from which those funds can be drawn, it has become necessary to sacrifice a 
portion of these institutions to the pressing wants of the church. 

We have long contended, and we continue respectfully but firmly to contend, 
that the case of spiritual destitution, which has been forcibly and truly stated, 
cannot render the present measure expedient; for the evil it will produce will 
far overbalance the good it proposes to effect, even were that much greater and 
more immediate than its warmest advocates expect it to become. And we 
believe that the religious feelings and zeal of the nation have been scarcely es- 
timated at their true value by those who imagine that no fund for the fitting 
extension of parochial ministrations and w orship can be found but in the re- 
duction of cathedral and collegiate establishments. 

We are not, however, insensible to the pressing nature and lamentable extent 
of the evil which the late ecclesiastical commissioners desired to remedy ; nor are 
we unwilling to contribute to its alleviation or removal, in any way compatible 
with the preservation of our sacred establishments in their integrity, and the 
accomplishment of those recorded designs of our founders and benefactors, 
which we are bound by the most solemn obligations to fulfil. 

We do not, indeed, allow that a claim can be equitably made on us to supply 
any deficiencies which time and altered circumstances have occasioned in the 
parochial ayrangements of the church, further than a due regard for the increase 
of the vicarages under our owa care or patronage may require. The purposes 
for which our revenues were given have been clearly defined and described by 
the donors. We hold them under the most stringent sanctions of law, for the 
fulfilment of those purposes ; and we are ready and anxious to apply them to 
their full and complete accomplishment in the largest and most comprehensive 
sense, which the wills of our founders and the language of our charters and 
our statutes will bear. 

But though we thus maintain that no equitable claim can be made on us for 
more than this, still, under the present circumstances of the church, we are 
willing, as far as our duty and our oaths will permit, to devote a portion of our 
funds to the relief of the spiritual wants of parishes either connected with us, as 
being holders of property within their boundaries, or united with us under the 
same episcopal superintendence. We believe that by an altered, perhaps an 
improved, management of some parts of our property, without injuriously 
affecting the interests of our tenants, a sum might be raised by nearly all the 
cathedral and collegiate establishments, which, distributed by their own officers, 
and in their own dioceses, might materially assist in removing the spiritual 
destitution so justly lamented. Nay, more, that the better endowed founda- 
tions might and would contribute, from such a fund as they might thus form, 
to the necessities of the poorer dioceses. 

We are willing and ready to attempt the formation of such a plan, and we 
will undertake, both individually and collectively, to recommend it to the 
favourable consideration of the several chapters. 


But, that we may do this with effect, time must be allowed us. We are 
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well aware that there are difficulties to be encountered and removed. Many 
apparently conflicting interests must be reconciled ; many distant individuals 
and corporations must be consulted and conciliated ; and the peculiar laws and 
practices of different chapters must be so regarded as to overcome the obstacles 
they may at first present to any tolerably uniform course of proceeding. But, 
though convinced of the laborious and delicate task we offer to undertake, we 
are not disheartened at the prospect; nor do we doubt of success if time for 
due deliberation and mutual consultation with our chapters and with each other 
is not refused us. This, however, is indispensable, if for no other reason yet 
for this, that many of our chapters cannot legally enter on the consideration of 
any plan we may propose but at their stated times of meeting, when only can 
they determine on such questions as we shall have to lay before them. 

We therefore feel justified in requesting the friends of the church in parlia- 
ment to support us in our entreaty that the cathedral bill may be postponed to 
a future session of parliament; and we pledge ourselves that we will faithfully 
and diligently employ the time thus allowed us in endeavouring to digest a 
scheme by which cathedral and collegiate bodies may contribute liberally and 
efficiently to the spiritual necessities of the church, at the same time that they 
are preserved in integrity of their statutable numbers, and thus enabled to carry 
out, to the utmost limit of their charters and their statutes, the valuable and 
pious purposes for which they were founded. 


G. Rochester, Dean of Worcester. Hugh C. Jones, Archdeacon of Essex, and 
R. Oxford, Dean of Canterbury. Prebendary of St. Paul's. 
H, L. Hobart, Dean of Windsor. Unwin Clarke, Vice Dean and Prebendary 
T. Gaisford, Dean of Christ Church. of Chester. 
Geo. Pellew, Dean of Norwich. James Slade, Prebendary of Chester. 
George Chandler, Dean of Chichester. W. Ainger, Prebendary of Chester. 
J. H. Pott, Chancellor of Cathedral Chureh William Barlow, Prebendary of Chester, 

of Exeter. W. H. Somerset, Prebendary of Bristol. 


William Vaux, Prebendary of Winchester. H. Harvey, Prebendary of bristol. 

Frederick Beadon, Canon of Wells. William Bond, Prebendary of Bristol. 
William Macdonald, Canon of Salisbury. James Croft, Archdeacon, and Prebendary of 
J. Russell, Prebendary of Canterbury. Canterbury. 

Henry C. Cust, Canon of Windsor. Robert Moore, Prebendary of Canterbury. 


John Hume Spry, Prebendary of Canterbury. John Bull, Canon of Christ Chureh, 
C. J. Hoare, Archdeacon and Prebendary of George Hodson, Canon of Lichfield. 


Winchester. G. H. Webber, Canon of Ripon. 
W. Dealtry, Chancellor and Prebendary of S. Smith, Prebendary of Durham. 
Winchester. H. Douglas, Prebendary of Durham. 
H. E. J. Howard, Dean of Lichfield, C. Webber, Archdeacon, and Canon of 
James Webber, Dean of Ripon. Chichester. 
C. S. Luxmoore, Dean of St. Asaph. George Shiffner, Canon of Chichester, 
Joseph Goodall, Canon of Windsor. C. E. Llutchinson, Canon of Chichester. 
C. Digby, Canon of Windsor. E. S. Thurlow, Prebendary of Norwich. 


EDUCATION. 


Return to an address of the honourable the House of Commons, dated 16th April, 1839 ;—for, 
MinurtsK of Procgepines of Commitres of Privy Councit on Epucation, of the 11ith 
April, 1839. 

Extract from the minutes of the committee of council appointed to superintend 
the application of any sums voted by parliament for the purpose of promoting 

public education. 


April 13, 1839.—Read, the following scheme for the future guidance of the 
committee—viz., . ' 

To found a school, in which candidates for the office of teacher in schools 
for the poorer classes may acquire the knowledge necessary to the exercise of 
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their futare profession, and may be practised in the most approved methods of 
religious and moral training and instruction. 

This school to include a model school, in which children of all ages, from 
three to fourteen, may be taught and trained, in sufficient numbers to form an 
infant school, as well as schools for children above seven. 

Religious instruction to be considered as general and special. 

Religion to be combined with the whole matter of instruction, and to regu- 
late the entire system of discipline. 

Periods to be set apart for such peculiar doctrinal instruction as may be re- 
quired for the religious training of the children. 

To appoint a chaplain to conduct the religious instruction of children whose 
parents or guardians belong to the established church. 

The parent or natural guardian of any other child to be permitted to secure 
the attendance of the licensed minister of his own persuasion, at the period 
appointed for special religious instruction, in order to give such instruction 
apart. 

To appoint a licensed minister to give such special religious instruction 
wherever the number of children in attendance on the model school belonging 
to any religious body dissenting from the established church is such as to 
appear to this committee to require such special provision. 

A portion of every day to be devoted to the reading of the scriptures in the 
school, under the general direction of the committee, and superintendence of 
the rector. Roman catholics, if their parents or guardians require it, to read 
their own version of the scriptures, either at the time fixed for reading the scrip- 
tures, or at the hours of special instruction. 

lo arrange the classes in separate rooms or sections of the same apartment, 
divided by partitions, so as to enable the simultaneous method to be applied to 
forty or fifty children of similar proficiency. 

‘lo adopt means to assemble a greater nuinber of children for simultaneous 
instruction On subjects not so technical as to require a division into classes of 
lity. 

To include instruction in industry as a special department of the moral 
training of the children. 

To give such acharacter to the matter of instruction in the school as to keep 
it in close relation with the condition of workmen and servants. 

Besides the physical training of the children in various employments, to in- 
troduce such exercises during the hours of recreation as will develop their 
strength and activity. 

To render the moral training of the children at all times an object of special 
solicitude. 

NORMAL SCHOOL. 


To provide apartments for the residence of the candidate teachers. 

To construct the class-rooms so as to afford the candidate teachers an op- 
portunity of attending each class in the model school without distracting the 
attention of the children or of the teacher. 

To provide means for the instruction of the candidate teachers in the theory 
of their art, and for furnishing them with whatever knowledge is necessary for 
success in it. 

7 appoint a rector to give lectures on the method and manner of instiuc- 
tion, and on the whole art of training children of the poor. To regulate the 
re oe and exercises of the candidate teachers, and to examine them. To de- 
termine the order in which the ‘y may be admitted to the practice of their art 
in the school, and at length intrusted with the conjoint management of classes, 
and to superintend their ultimate examination, subject to the rules of this com- 
mittee, 

Che religious instruction of the candidate teachers to form an essential and 
prominent element of their studies, and no certificate to be granted unless the 
authorized religious teacher have previously attested his confidence in the cha- 
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racter, religious knowledge, and zeal of the candidate whose religious instrue- 
tion he has superintended. 

The religious instruction of all candidate teachers connected with the esta- 
blished church to be committed to the chaplain, and the special religious in- 
struction to be committed (in any case in which a wish to that effect is ex- 
pressed) to the licensed minister of the religious persuasion of the candidate 
teacher, who is to attend the school at stated periods, to assist and examine 
the candidate teachers in their reading on religious subjects, and to afford them 
spiritual advice. . 

The candidate teachers in all other respects to conform to such regulations 
as respects the entire internal economy of the household as may be issued by 
the rector, with the approval of this committee. 

To provide accommodation in the model school for at least 450 children, who 
should lodge in the household—viz., 120 infants, 200 boys and girls receiving 
ordinary instruction, and 50 boys and 50 girls receiving superior instruction, 
and 30 children probably absent from sickness or other causes. 

To establish a day-school of 150 or 200 children of all ages and both sexes, 
in which the candidate teachers may realize the application of the best methods 
of instruction, under the limitations and obstructions which must arise in a 
small village or town day-school. 

GRANTS TO SOCIETIES. 


A grant not exceeding 2,500/. to be made to the National Society, and the 
British and Foreign School Society, for the establishment of their normal 
schools, but no further grant to be made. 


SECRETARY AND INSPECTORS. 

To appoint a secretary. 

‘To appoint inspectors, not exceeding at first two in number, to carry on an 
inspection of schools which have been or may be hereafter aided by grants of 
public money, and to convey to conductors and teachers of private sthools in 
different parts of the country a knowledge of all improvements in the art of 
teaching, and likewise to report to this committee the progress made in educa- 
tion trom year to year. 

GRATUITIES TO TEACHERS. 


To grant gratuities to such teachers as may appear to deserve encourage- 
ment. 


GRANTS FOR BUILDING SCHOOLS. 


Not to adhere invariably to the rule which confines grants to the National 
Society and the British and Foreign School Society, and not to give the pre- 
ference in all cases whatever to the school to which the largest proportion 1s 
subscribed. 


To advance in no case more than one-half of the expense of building a 
school. 


To expend in grants for the building of schools not more in any one year 
than 10,000/. 

Resolved, that, subject to such alterations as experience may hereafter suggest, 
the foregoing scheme be approved. 


EPISCOPAL INSTITUTE OF VERMONT. 


An “ appeal on behalf of the episcopal institute of Vermont, to the church 
of England,” of which the following is the commencement, has been circu- 
lated by the bishop of the diocese, who is now in England. 
The State of Vermont is one of the Northern States of the American Union, 
immediately adjoining the British Province of Lower Canada. It was sepa- 
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rated from its ecclesiastical connexion with the four New England States of 
Massachusetts, Maine, New Hampshire, and Rhode Island, a.p. 1832, and 
elected as its first diocesan the present bishop. Six years, therefore, have 
elapsed since his appointment. 

He found his young diocese ina feeble condition, with but eleven clergymen 
and twenty-four parishes, many of which had no house of worship, and were 
too weak to support a resident minister. The prevailing denomination of Chris- 
tians was the congregational or independents, the descendants of the puritans, 
a large portion of whom had abandoned their former faith for the new doctrine 
of universalism, or universal salvation. Besides these, however, there were 
considerable numbers of baptists and methodists. But all of them werg hostile 
to the episcopal church, which they represented as being nothing better than 
a modification of popery, and especially dangerous to the republican govern- 
ment of the United States, by reason of its substantial identity with the esta- 
blished church of England. The two colleges of Vermont, all the academies, 
and all the district schools, were in the hands of these sects, and there was 
no institution in the State directed or controlled by episcopalians. 

Under these circumstances, the bishop fixed his residence at Burlington, the 
most important town in the diocese, and began his work by directing the atten- 
tion of his clergy to the subject of Christian and theological education. He 
did not, however, feel satisfied with mere arguments in favour of the matter, 
but proceeded to erect three buildings consisting of brick, with stone basements ; 
of which the centre was his own dwelling ; the edifice on the right hand an 
episcopal academy, calculated to accommodate about seventy boarders, toge- 
ther with the resident principal ; and a corresponding building on the left, de- 
signed for an episcopal theological seminary, to contain one resident professor, 
with rooms for twe nty students, and the library ; the whole being so connected 
as to make it easy for the bishop to give a general superintendence to every 
department. ‘The sui expended upon this enterprise amounted to about forty 
thousand dollars ; and he was enabled to effect it, under God, by the sale of 
part, and the mortgage of the residue of the little estate which it had pleased 
Providence to bestow upon him. His declared design, however, was to make 
the institution the permanent property of the diocese, so that the good work 
for which it was erected might go on to future generations ; and he stood pre- 
pared to make the transfer as soon as it should be thought expedient and prac- 
ticable. 

In this establishment, many pupils have been partly educated, and several 
theological students have been fitted for the sacred ministry, who are now suc- 
cessfully occupied in various parts of the diocese. The present state of the 
church in Vermont shews an increase ofclergymen from eleven to twenty- -two, 
and an increase of parishes from twenty-four to thirty-three; while her prin- 
ciples have become much better understood, and the prejudices against them 
are constantly decreasing. This result of the first six years is, assuredly, a 
call upon the churchmen of Vermont to thank God and take courage; although 
it is still with them, most truly, “ the day of small things.” 

The time is now judged to have arrived when this institution should become 
a diocesan establishment, independent of the uncertainty and mutations to 
which private property is always exposed, and having a character of strength 
and stability consonant to its design. The bishop has therefore offered it to 
the diocesan convention at a price much less than it could now be built for; 
and that body have entertained the proposal with the utmost favour, but having 
no means, as a convention, at their disposal, and doubting the possibility of 
raising them within the State, they have postponed their final action in order 
that an application may first be made to the mother church of England, and 
the sister dioceses of the United States, for such aid as the execution of the 
design requires. 


Contributions for the Vermont episcopal institute will be received by the 
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Rev. Dr. Dealtry, Clapham ; by S » Jaudon, Ksq., agent for the bank of the 
United States, No. 52, Old Broad- street; by Messrs. Rivington, No. 62, St. 
Paul’s-church-yard, or No. 3, Waterloo- place ; ; and by the Bishop of Vermont, 
Brunswick Hotel, No. 52, Jermyn-street. 

Donations of books, engravings, &c., for the library will be received by 
Messrs. Rivington, No. 3, Waterloo- place. 

Among the subscriptions already received are, those of His Grace the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, His Grace the Archbishop of Armagh, His Grace the 
Archbishop of Dublin; The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of 
London; The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Winchester, The Right Rev. the 
Lord Bishop of Chester, The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Llandaff, &c. 


CIRCULAR OF THE BISHOP OF NORWICH. 


A Memorial having been forwarded to me, signed by several of the clergy, 
expressing the satisfaction with which they have read the annexed circular, 
and their opinion that it would much facilitate the due administration of 
the ordinances to which it refers if more generally circulated in the 
diocese, I readily comply with their wish that it should be reprinted for 
that purpose. ki. Norwich. 


Lonpon, February 15, 1339. 
To the officiating clergy of the city of Norwich. 


My Rev. Frienps,—Representations have been so frequently made to me 
by the clergy, respecting: a custom which | am given to understand prevails 
very genel rally, not only in the city, but in several other parts of the diocese ; 
name ly, the substitution of the office of private baptism for that which by our 
liturgy we are expressly ordered to use in churches, and also the freque nt 
omission of a considerable portion of the funeral service, that on both these 
points | feel myself called upon to express my opinion. 

With regard to the first, it is obvious that no clergyman can be justified in 
thus acting in direct opposition to the rubric, which expressly disallows the 
use of the short service, even in private houses, “ unless upon great and 
reasonable cause and necessity,” such as dangerous illness, &c.; and also de- 
mands that children which are ‘ after this sort baptized, if they afterwards 
live,” shall be ‘‘ brought into the church” for the completion of the rite. 

The only apology for the administration of this short service is founded on 
the supposition, that the children will be brought again and received into the 
church ; but if I am rightly informed, this initiatory process has been so long 
considered as sufficient, that by far the greater portion of the population of 
this city, and of the districts in which this custom prevails, have never been 
fully received according to the appointed form as members of our church, and 
thus the sacrament of baptism is administered without those impressive ac- 
companiments which were designed, and have always been held especially 
needful, to explain and enforce its use and meaning. 

Amongst other evil consequences to be deprecated, it may be remarked, that 
this irregular practice renders null and void those questions of the church 
catechism, which refer to the name given by sponsors, whom the majority of 
the children in our parochial schools never had, and to vows and promises 
which were never made for them; an inconsistency which, while it places 
the clergyman in the painful position of asking questions to which the 
answers he knows must be false, cannot fail to give the children the im- 
pression, (if they think at all,) that the words they are taught to repeat are 
mere forms with which they have no personal concern. 
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lam aware that there exists a considerable difficulty in findmg persons 
competent and willing to undertake the office of sponsors, and which has of 
course increased in proportion to the long neglect of the ordinance; but I 
would suggest to you, whether this obstacle might net be gradually lessened 
by an earnest and zealous endeavour on your parts, not only to enforce the 


full baptismal service,* but to explain its original intention and practical use ~ 


to your respective flocks ; whether this would not be a likely means of rousing 
a feeling of Christian sympathy, much to be desired amongst neighbours and 
relations ; and whether, as ministers of the church, we are not bound to do 
all that in us lies to restore the spirit that has departed from her ancient 
forms, so long as those forms remain the established order of our church. 

The omission of the Psalms and lesson in the funeral service is also in 
violation of the rubric, which enjoins the reading of the whole service. It 
deprives the mourners of the consolation and benefit of hearing a most solemn 
and appropriate portion of Scripture under circumstances calculated to give it 
impressive effect ; and further, there seems a peculiar impropriety in making 
any distinction between rich and poor, at the moment of all others when such 
distinction should be forgotten. Yet this is an obvious conclusion, so long as 
the length of the service is proportioned to the amount of fees paid. 

Believing as I do that both these omissions have been very painfully felt 
by many of the clergy, and that the authority of their diocesan will be wel- 
comed by them as the means of breaking through a bad custom, and of re- 
turning to established regulation, I gladly take the opportunity of expressing 
sentiments which, I hope, may lead to the removal of abuses injurious to the 
character of our church, and to the usefulness of her services. 

I remain, yours faithfully, Eowo. Norwics. 


Palace, Norwich, Jan. 17, 1839. 


ee Se 


INCORPORATED SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING THE ENLARGEMENT 
BULLDING AND REPAIRING OF CHURCHES AND CHAPELS. 


A meetine of this Society was held at their Chambers in St. Martin’s Place, 
on Monday, the 15th April—His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury in the 
chair. There were present, the Archbishop of York; the Bishops of London, 
Durham, Winchester, Chester, St. Asaph, Bangor, Chichester, Salisbury, 
Hereford, Ripon, Norwich, and Rochester ; Lord Kenyon, Sir T. D, Acland, 
Bart., M.P., Archdeacon Cambridge, Revds. Dr. D’Oyly, Dr. Spry, H. H. 
Norris, J. Lonsdale; T. B. Estcourt, Esq., M.P., T. D. Acland, Esq., MP., 
John Round, Esq., M.P., Joshua Watson, J. S. Salt, N. Connop, jun., Hf. J. 
Barchard, James Cocks, Wm. Davis, Wm. Cotton, B. Harrison, E. H. 
Locker, Esqrs. 

Among other business transacted, grants were voted towards erecting gal- 
leries and new pews in the church at Filey, York; enlarging, by rebuilding, the 
church at Wetherby, York ; building a chapel at Derry Hill, in the parish of 
Calne, Wilts; building a chapel at Byker, in the parish of All Saints, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, Durham ; building a chapel at Foleshill, Warwick ; building 
a chapel at Tovil, in the parish of Maidstone, Kent; building a church at 
Bistre, in the parish of Mold, Flintshire; enlarging, by rebuilding, the church 
of St. John, Lewes, Chichester ; rebuilding the church at Minwere, Pembroke ; 
rebuilding the church at Chidington, Dorset; rearranging pews and building gal- 
lery in the church at Wilmington, Kent ; increasing the accommodation in the 


* As it is said that an additional fee is demanded on performance of the full service, 
it may be well to state, that no fee whatever can be legally claimed for baptism. 
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church at Whittingham, Northumberland ; repewing the church at Llanfair- 
talhairarn, Denbigh ; enlarging the church of St. David, Exeter; increasing 
the accommodation in the church at Leominster, Hereford. 


DOCUMENTS RELATING TO THE DEANERY OF EXETER. 


ORDINATIO DECANATUS EXON, 


Omnibus Christi fidelibus presens scriptum inspecturis capitulum beati Petri 
Exon. perpetuum in Domino salutem. Noverit universitas vestra quod cum 
Exon. ecclesia usque ad tempora nostra decano caruerit, nos ad honorem 
Dei et cultum in ecclesia Christi ampliandum ad imitationem aliarum cathe- 
dralium ecclesiarum ordinatarum de consensu venerabilis patris nostri W. 
Briwere Exon. episcopi concessimus et providimus ut in Exon. ecclesia tem- 
poribus nostris et in perpetuum canonice, a capitulo et de capitulo, unus de 
canonicis eligatur decanus, et solempniter instituatur. Decani autem officium 
in Exon. ecclesia hoc erit, ut cum ipse omnibus canonicis, vicariis, et aliis 
clericis de choro et de capitulo in animarum regimine et morum correctione 
premineat, causas omnes spirituales eorum ad capitulum spectantes audire, et 
judicio capituli teneatur terminare, excessus canonicorum et aliorum de choro 
corripere et delinquentium personas juxta delicti quantitatem et personarum 
qualitatem in capitulo et judicio capituli debita animadversione punire. Ad 
eundem etiam spectabit confessiones canonicorum et aliorum de choro audire 
et penitentias injungere in propria persona, vel ad eum cui ipse hoc officium 
de consensu capituli assignaverit, ni aliquis de choro petita licentia a decano 
vel ad hoc officium deputato alium confessorem petierit. Preterea canonici 
institutionem ab episcopo, a decano vero possessionem prebendarum accipient. 
Decani erit etiam canonicis jam institutis communam ecclesia conferre, et eis 
stallum in choro, et locum in capitulo assignare. Vicarias vacantes de con- 
sensu capituli ad presentationes canonicorum presentium idoneo clerico con- 
ferre; absentium vero canonicorum vicarie ordinentur per decanum et capi- 
tulum prout viderint expedire ; ita tamen quod canonicus ad ecclesiam suam 
rediens possit pro voluntate sua vicarium admissum amovere. Preterea 
nullus clericorum in superiori gradu vel in secunda forma in chord admittetur 
nisi de licentia decani. Item omni duplici festo, absente episcopo et in prima 
Dominica adventus et in Dominica Palmarum et in capite jejunii et in tribus 
diebus ante Pascha, et in vigilia Pentecostes, et in anniversariis episcoporum et 
decanorum ecclesia divinum tenetur exequi officium. Tenetur item in ecclesia 
Exon. residentiam facere secundum consuetudinem aliorum decanorum in 
ecclesiis ordinatis in Cant. provincia. Dignitas autem decani est, ut nullus 
vicariorum ecclesia sanguinem minuat, vel a civitate recedat foris per unam 
noctem moram facturus ex ecclesia sancta, ni licentia decanipetita et optenta. 
Item decanus chorum vel capitulum intranti vel transitum facienti clerici omnes 
tenentur assurgere. Erit autem decanus contentus unica communa sicut 
simplex canonicus, donec commune alique aliunde de novo conferantur, ad 
hoc ut plenius et uberius possit et debeat ei in communa provideri. Item 
nullam habebit jurisdictionem vel potestatem in ecclesia vel extra de communa 
vel re aliqua temporali ad eam spectante aliam quam alius simplex canonicus. 
Hanc autem ordinationem decani et eorum que ad eam pertinent et ad capi- 
tulum futuris temporibus firmiter observandum in Exon. ecclesia providimus, 
et quo minus in aliqua parte mutiletur, Nos pro posse nostro procuraturos, 
invocato Dei omnipotentis nomine, promisimus et si quid contra hoc fuerit 
impetratum quod nullius momenti censeatur, sed irritum et vacuum habeatur ; 
salvis dignitatibus consuetudinibus, libertatibus, archidiaconi Exon. archidia- 
coni Totton. precentoris, thegaurarii in Exon. ecclesia, quibus libertatibus, 
dignitatibus, et consuetudinibus, ipsi vel ipsorum predecessores usi sunt 
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ratione dignitatum suarum ante creationem decani. Et ad hac omnia fide- 
liter observanda, et ad procurandum pro posse suo ut observentur, obligavit se 
capitulum jurejurando corporali prestito. Canonici scilicet qui hiis agendis 
interfuerunt videl. archid. Exon. et ceteri scilicet B. archidiaconis Totten. A. 
Thesaurarius, H. archid. Tanton. magister. H. de Warewike, magister Ysauc, 
W. de Swyndon, R. Colc. A de Limesi, Eustachius, Daniel de Longo Campo, 
Thomas Mandut, G. de Bisman, magister R. de Didesham per G. fratrum 
suum procuratorem. Acta sunt hec anno ab incarnatione Domini MCCXXV. 
die sancti Andree apostoli. pontificatus venerab. patris W. Briwere anno 
secundo in Exon. ecclesia. 


Carta de Electione Primi Decani. 


Omnibus Christi fidelibus Capitulum beati Petri Exon. Salutem. Cum 
Exoniensis Ecclesia usque ad hec tempora nostra Decani caruisset dignitate 
ad instantiam Capituli et petitionem Venerabilis Patris nostri Domini Willelmi 
Briwer Exon. epsicopi in ea quanam divina inspirante gratia, de communi 
consensu fratrum nostrorum eligimus et eundem electum Venerabili Patri 
nostro dicto Episcopo presentavimus confirmandum ad cujus sustentationem 
Venerabilis Pater noster Willelmus Briwer Exon. Episcopus de consensu 
nostro concessit et dedit Ecclesiam de Branton cum omnibus pertinentiis suis 
et jurisdictionem parochianorum et Ecclesiam de Tauton cum omnibus perti- 
nentiis suis et capellis suis de Swymbridge et de Lankeye cum omnibus ad eas 
spectantibus in perpetuum possidenda, concesso etiam Decanatui in perpetuum 
primum locum precipuum et principalem in Capitulo et primum stallum in 
choro ex parte australi et ea que aliquando Archidiaconi Exon et Cornub’ sibi 
vendicabant in Capitulo et Ecclesia Exon. que de consuetudine generali in aliis 
ecclesiis Cant’ Provincie ad Decanos Cathedrales pertinere noscuntur. Quorum 
omnium predictorum donationem et concessionem a Venerabili Domino et 
Patri nostro Willelmo Briwer Exon Episcopo factam ad honorem et decorem 
Ecclesiew nostre quam dictis temporibus nostris dignatus est Visitentes ratam 
et gratam habentes quantum pertinet ad nos confirmamus. 


Confirmatio Wiilelmi Brewer de Electione Serlonis primi Decani Exon. 


Willelmus Dei Gratia Exon. Episcopus Dilectis in Christo filiis Capitulo 
Exon. Salutem. Electionem vestram de viro venerabili magistro S. Archi- 
diacono Exon. factam quem vobis primum Decanum Exon. Ecclesie unanimi 
assensu canonice eligistis auctoritate Episcopali confirmamus, concedentes 
vobis in posterum pro nobis et successoribus nostris episcopis Exon. in per- 
petuum liberam potestatem eligendi decanum in Ecclesia Exon. de persona 
idonea canonico in Exon. ecclesia sed a nobis vel successoribus nostris episcopis 
Exon. rite et canonice confirmanda. Unde vobis mandamus quatenus eidem de 
cetero obedientiam et reverentiam tanquam decano vestro exhibeatis et a 
clericis ecclesie nostre exhiberi facietis prout in aliis ecclesiis Cathedralibus in 
provincia Cant. decanis suis exhibitur assignantes ei locum precipuum et 
principalem in capitulo vestro et Stallum similiter in choro ex parte australi. 


Confirmatio Archiepiscopi Cantuar. ordinatio. Decani in ecclesia Cathedrali Exon. 


Omnibus Christi fidelibus presentes litteras inspecturis S. permissione 
divina Cantuar’ Ecclesia Minister humilis, Totius Anglie Primas, Salutem 
in Domino. Cum nuper ad ammonitionem nostram venerabilis frater W. 
Exon’ Episcopus de consensu capituli sui dignitatem Decanatus in Ecclesia 
Exon’ de novo duxit ordinandam, concedens eidem Capitulo liberam electionem 
Decani qui eandum habeat potestatem et dignitatem quam habeant alii 
Decani Cathedralium Ecclesiarum in Anglie, Nos processu ipsius coram nobis 
et fratribus nostris recitato dictam ordinationem ratam et gratam habentes 
ipsam de consilio fratrum nostrorum auctoritate Cant’ Ecclesiae duximus con- 
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firmandam. Ita ut dilectus filius S. qui primus est Decanus Ecclesie memo- 
rate et successores sui Ecclesiam de Tawton cum Capellis suis de Sumbrig et 
de Landeg et omnibus aliis pertinentiis et Ecclesiam de Brauntun cum perti- 
nentiis et jurisdictionem parochianorum nec non et jurisdictionem in Civitate 
Exon post mortem vel Cessionem dilecti filii B. nune Archidiaconi Exon que 
quidam omnia supradicta dictus Episcopus de consensu Capituli sui et predicti 
Archidiaconi eidem Decanatui specialiter assignavit, sicut in instrumentis 
ipsius Episcopi et Capituli plenius continetur. Domos etiam in Civitate Exon 
que consueverunt pertinere ad Archidiaconatum Totton quas idem Episcopus 
cum consensu Capituli sui et Archidiaconi Totton idem Decanatui assignavit 
integre retineant et habitent Deinceps de permissis prout ad Decanos pertinet 
libere disponentes. Ne premissa processu temporis in dubium devolventur has 
litteras nostras super hoc fieri fecimus, et sigillo nostro signari. Huis Testibus 
venerabilibus fratribus, E, London. P. Wintonten. R. Sarum. B. Rofen. 
W. Wigorn. R.Cicestren. W.Exon. A. Coventren. T.Elien. Episcopis. 
et multis aliis. 


Litera regine de decano Exon. cum responso capituli Exon. et aliis ad electionem 
decani spectantibus. 


Tertto Januarii M p. xix. dictus Willelmus Leuson, presidens capituli, 
recipit literas serenissime domine nostre regine Elizabethe pro electione 
futuri decani; in quibus commendavit presidenti et capitulo venerabilem 
virum magistrum Gregorium Dodds, S.T.P. ut plenius patet in eisdem literis, 
quarum verus tenor sequitur in hec verba :— 


By the Queen. 


EvizaBpetu.—Trusty and well-beloved, we greet you well. . Whereas the 
deanery of our cathedral church of Exeter is at this present void by the death 
of Dr. Raynolds, the late dean there, considering how requisite it is to have 
that place, and such like having the charge and government of a multitude, 
furnished with men of learning, honesty, and wisdom; we thinking it a part 
of our duty towards God to have regard thereunto, have thought good to re- 
commend unto you, for the place of your dean there, our trusty and well- 
beloved Mr. Gregory Dodds, bachelor of divinity, a man that is (as we are 
informed) both learned, discreet, and of good life ; requiring you therefore in 
your election of the next dean, to have consideration of him accordingly, the 
rather for this our commendation of him; and we trust you shall have of him 
such a head and governor, as shall be both for the common profit of that 
church, and for the particular comfort of every of you. Yeven under our 
signet of our palace of Westminster, the 16th of December, the second year of 
our reign. 


Superscriptio: To our trusty and well-beloved, the president and chapter of 
our cathedral church of Exeter. 


Deinde quinto die dicti mensis Januarii M.p.11x. in domo capitulari dictw 
ecclesiz cathedralis hora capitulari consueta, dictus magister Willelmus Leu- 
son, una cum quibusdam canonicis et confratribus suis prasentibus, tractatum 
habuit de contentis in literis predictis; et tandem habita matura deliberatione, 
unanimi eorum consensu pariter et assensu, decrevit omnes prebendarios et 
canonicos dicte ecclesie cathedralis, per affixionem schedularum citatoriarum 
in eorum stallis infra chorum ecclesie cathedralis predicte, juxta morem 
antiquum, peremptorie monend. et citand. esse, ad comparend. hic in domo 
predicta capitulari vicesimo die mensis predicti Januarii, cum prorogatione 
et continuatione dierum ex tune sequentium, et locorum, si opporteat, ad 
tractand. una cum cisdem, de et super electione decani predicti, ac super aliis 
arduis et gravibus negotiis dicte ecclesia cathcdralis hiisque, que ibidem 
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tractabuntur, voces et suffragia sua consensumque sive dissensum datur et 
prebetur prout illis melius videbitur expedire ; cum intimatione, quod sive 
dictis die et loco veniunt sive non, presidens capituli et confratres sui, qui- 
cunque presentes ad electionem futuri decani, et expeditionem cxterorum 
pramissorum procedere intendunt, eorum contumacia, negligentia, et absentia 
in aliquo non obstante. Et juxta decretum hujusmodi emanarunt citationes. 
Preterea, quia ex antiqua consuetudine hujus ecclesia cathedralis, decani qui- 
cunque non eligebantur, nisi licentia episcopi (qui est fundator et patronus 
illius dignitatis) prius habita et obtenta, et ex fundatione dicte dignitatis 
decanalis, unus de canonicis ipsius ecclesiz eligendus est in decanum dictx 
ecclesie cathedralis, nec adhuc satis liquet isdem, quod predictus magister 
Dodds sit prebendarius et canonicus hujus ecclesie ; visum est eisdem vene- 
rabilibus viris ex debito suo fore, significare premiss. dicte serenissime 
domine nostre reginw, et de eisdem scribere ad venerabilem virum magis- 
trum Georgium Carewe, decanum sacelli dicte domine reginz, et archidia- 
conum Oxon. canonicumque residentiarium hujus ecclesiz, ut ipse premissa 
majestati regiz planius et plenius explicaret. Unde emanarunt liter quarum 
tenores subjiciuntur Presentes fuerunt dictus magister Leuson, presidens 
capituli, magister Walterus Mugge, canonicus residen. Thomas Nutcombe, 
subdecanus, et Richardus Halse, canonici dicte ecclesie non residentiar. 


Litere script, ad dominam reginam super electione decani. 


**Our most dread sovereign lady. Pleaseth your majesty to be advertised, 
that we have received your gracious letters written to us in the commen- 
dation of Mr. Gregory Dodds, batchelor of divinity, whom, for his learning, 
discretion, and good life, your grace requireth us in our election of the next 
dean of this your grace’s cathedral church of Exeter (the deanery now being 
vacant by the death of Dr. Raynolds) to have in consideration; which your 
grace’s request as we most earnestly affect to accomplish (our bounden duty 
80 requiring) so have we thought good to signify to your highness the state 
and foundation of the said deanery, which requireth, that before we proceed to 
the election we ought not only to have the licence of the bishop for the time 
being, who is the founder and patron of that dignity in this church; but also 
we are bound to elect to the said room one, that is a canon and prebendary 
of the said church, as our brother Mr. George Carew, dean of your grace’s 
honourable chapel, can more at large declare unto your highness, whom we 
most humbly beseech your grace to credit, and that the said Mr. Dodds may 
by your grace’s royal authority, for the discharge of our conscience, be 
qualified or dispensed with for the premises; and we shall be right glad to ac- 
complish your grace’s pleasure accordingly. Thus almighty God conserve 
your highness in long most prosperous health, and honour. Yeven in our 
chapter house at Exeter, the 5th of January, M.p..ix. 


Subscriptio : Your highness’s most bounden orators, the president and chapter 


there. 
Superscriptio: To our most dread leige lady, the queen's most excellent 
majesty. 


Litere scripte magistro Carew, decano sacelli regii, de eadem electione. 


“ Right worshipful Mr. Dean. After our hearty commendations, ye shall 
be adver rtised, that the third of this present January, we received the queen’s 
majesty’s most gracious letters in commendation of Mr. Gregory Dodds, a 
batchelor of divinity, for his preferment to the deanery of this cathedral church, 
appertaining, as ye know, to our election, and now being vacant by the death 
of our late dean Mr. Dr. Raynolds ; ; her grace requireth us to have the said 
Mr. Dodds in consideration at our next election. Whereupon (as soon as we 
could conveniently assemble ourselves together in the chapter house, to which 
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place some of our brethren could not well come, by reasun of their sickness) 
we have decreed the day of election to be the 20th of this January “cum 
prorogatione dierum extunc sequentium et locorum si opporteat,” and have 
caused schedules to be affixed in the stalls of the canons for their appearance 
that time. 

Notwithstanding for as much as by search of the registers of this church it 
appeareth unto us that before we proceed to any election we ought to have 
the licence of the bishop for the time being, who is the patron and founder of 
that dignity, and so hath been always observed; and by the foundation also 
we cannot elect any other, than such a one, that is a canon, and prebendary 
of this cathedral church, as ye shall perceive by the words of the said foun- 
dation, the true copy whereof, as much as maketh for that purpose, we have 
sent to you herein enclosed; we have thought good for the discharge of our 
conscience, and to the end the said foundation and other order may be ob- 
served, as well for our indemnity as that no error may hereafter be found in 
the process of our election, to signify these premises to the queen’s highness 
to the intent we may obtain her highness’s royal authority or dispensation in 
the premises, both touching the said licence, and qualification of the said 
Mr. Dodds, being no canon of this church, as far as we know. And those 
our letters written to her grace we have sent herewith to you unsealed, 
that ye discoursing the same with the said Mr. Dodds, may (if ye shall think 
it good) deliver them unto her highness, and to declare the premises at large, 
as occasion may be to you administered; and to travel in our behalf for the 
obtaining of the premises accordingly. Some thinketh that this see of Exeter 
now being vacant, my Lord of Canterbury’s grace or the dean and chapter of 
Cant. (in whom of them the jurisdiction here now is, ‘‘ vacante sede,” we do 
not certainly know) may both grant this said licence, and dispense with the 
said foundation ; which thing for as much as it appertaineth to the bishop by 
special order, we doubt much of; but if any of them may (the truth whereof 
ye shall learn amongst the learned in the arches) then ye shall not need to 
molest the queen’s highness with our rude letters, being able to bring these 
things to pass otherwise. But all these things we commit to your discreet 
wisdom, beseeching you to travel herein accordingly for our indemnity, as we 
before have written, and to send every thing to us with speed, with your 
letters by this trusty messenger, whom we specially have sent to you for that 
purpose, to the end we may accomplish the queen’s majesty’s said request, 
according to our bounden duties; and till the return of the said messenger, 
we intend not to proceed to any election, but to prorogue the day, if he come 
not before. Thus praying you to commend us most heartily to the said 
Mr. Dodds, we commit you both to the grace of almighty God. At our 
chapter house in Exeter, quinto Januarii, M.p.11x.” 


Subscriptio: By your loving brethren, the president and chapter of the cathe- 
dral church of Exeter. 


Superscriptio: To the right worshipful Mr. George Carew, dean of the queen's 
highness’s most honourable chapel. 


Tenores vero fundationis decanatus preedicti, de qua in dictis literis fit 
mentio, sequuntur, quatenus tangit negotium predict. 


Confirmatio Willelmi Brewar de electione Serlonis, primi decani Exonie ; ex- 
cripta ex quodam libro antiquo chartarum in archivis ecclesia Exon. reposito, 


Willelmus, Dei gratia Exon. episcopus, dilectis in Christo filiis, capitulo 
Exon. salutem. Electionem vestram de yiro venerabili magistro 5S. archidia- 
cono Exon. factam, quem vobis primum decanum Exon. ecclesiz unanimi 
assensu canonice eligistis, auctoritate episcopali confirmamus; concedentes 
vobis inposterum, pro nobis et successoribus nostris, episcopis Exon. in per- 
petuum, liberam potestatem eligendi decanum in ecclesia Exon. de persona 
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idonea, canonico (videlicet) Exon. Ecclesie, sed a nobis vel successoribus 
nostris, episcopis Exon. rite et canonice confirmand. unde vobis mandamus 
quatenus eidem de cetero obedientiam, et reverentiam, tanquam decane 
vestro, exhibeatis, &c. 


Ex quadam charta originali sigillo capituli sigillata. 


Omnibus Christi fidelibus presens scriptum inspecturis, capitulum beati 
Petri Exon, eternam in Domino salutem. Noverit universitas vestra, quod 
cum Exon. ecclesia usque ad tempora nostra decano caruerit ; nos ad honorem 
Dei, et cultum in ecclesia Christi ampliand. ad imitationem aliarum cathe- 
dralium ecclesiarum ordinatarum, de consensu venerabilis patris nostri 
W. Brewar, Exon. episcopi, concessimus et providimus, ut in Exon. ecclesia 
temporibus nostris et in perpetuum, canonice a capitulo et de capitulo unus de 
canonicis eligatur decanus et solenniter instituatur; decani autem officium, &c. 
Acta sunt hec anno ab incarnatione Domini M.ccc.xxxv. die sancti Andree 


apostoli. 
Litera prasidis et capit. Exon. Greyorio Dodds, decano a regina nominato. 


Right Worshipful. After our hearty commendation. Whereas the queen's 
majesty hath commended you unto us by her gracious letters, requesting us, 
that at our next election of the dean of this cathedral church (the deanery now 
being vacant) we should have you in special consideration for your prefer- 
ment thereunto, for the good learning, discretion, and good life, which her 
highness understandeth to be in you; as we be most willing to accomplish 
her grace’s request, according to our bounden duties; so there are divers 
causes and weighty respects, touching the foundation of that dignity, and the 

ualities of him, that is by us to be elected, which we have more at large 
signified to our loving brother, Mr. George Carew, dean of her grace’s 
honourable chapel, who, we doubt not, will declare the same to you; whereof 
this shall be to pray you with good desire to travel with him therein, so as both 
we may be discharged in conscience, in not breaking the ancient orders of 
this church, and that no error may be found in our proceedings, which might 
turn you to any damage. Thus most heartily fare you well. Yeven in our 
chapter house at Exeter the 5th of January, M.p.x1x. 


Subscriptio: Your loving friends, the president and chapter of the cathedral 
church of Exeter. 


Superscriptio : To the right worshipful Mr. Gregory Dodds, one of the queen's 
majesty 3 chaplains. 
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ORDINATIONS., 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Lambeth Palace ............ February 24, 1839. 
Bishop of Exeter, Palace Chapel  .........ccceeseseees eooeee April 7 
DEACONS. 
Name. Degree. College. University. Ordaining Bishop. 
Cosserat, G. P. G. ... Bea. Exeter Oxford Exeter 


Edgcombe, William .... 8a. Pembroke Oxford Exeter 
Gordon, R. Augustus. 3.4. Pembroke Camb. Abp. of Canterbury 
Hill, George ...4..0..... Mea. St. EdmundHall Oxford Exeter 
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Name. Degree. College. University. Ordaining Bishop. 
nis Abp. of Canterbury, by 
Knipe, G. Sawrey...... M.A. Queens’ Camb. let. dim. from Abp. of 

York 

Abp. of Canterbury, by 

Lamb, G. Fleming B.A. Queens’ Camb. let. dim. from Abp. of 

York 
Laing, William ......... B.A. St. John’s Camb. Exeter 
Lewis, George T. ....... Ba. Queen’s Oxford Exeter 
Oliver, R. Jewell ...... B.A. Pembroke Oxford Exeter 
Stephens, Ferdinand T. n.a. Exeter Oxford Exeter 
Stogdon, Abraham H. . Trinity Camb, Exeter 

Abp. of Canterbury, by 

Waller, R. Plume...... Ba. Jesus Camb. let. dim. from Abp. of 

York 
Wilkinson, John ...... B.A. Merton Oxford Exeter 

PRIESTS. 

Bartlett, T. H. M. ... 3.4. Trinity Camb. Abp. of Canterbury 
Birt, John Darby ...... B.A. Corpus Christi Camb. Abp. of Canterbury 
Buck, R. H. K. ...... Sidney Sussex Camb. Exeter 
Bullocke, H. B. ...... B.A. Exeter Oxford Exeter 
Carrington, Henry ... 3.4. Caius Camb. Abp. of Canterbury 
Clementi, Vincent...... B.a. ‘Trinity Camb. Abp. of Canterbury 
Domville, Charles C....  s.a. Wadham Oxford Exeter 
Martin, George ......... B.A. St. John’s Camb. Exeter 
Parker, W. L. A....... BA. Magdalene Camb. Abp. of Canterbury 
Polwhele, Edward....... B.A. Trinity Camb. Exeter 
Sawer, John ..sccocseees B-A. Queen's Camb. Exeter 
Smith, Peter Parker... w.a. St. John’s Camb. Exeter 
Tooze, Henry John ... 3.a. Brasennose Oxford Exeter 
Warren, John........06. BA» Exeter Oxford Exeter 


First Orpination By TuE Lonp Bisnor or Sonor ann Man.—On Sunday, March 
24th, the Lord Bishop held the Ordination at the chapel, Bishop’s Court, on which ocea- 
sion the Rev. H. Calthorp read prayers in a very impressive manner, and the Ven. Arch- 
deacon Philpot delivered a most appropriate and interesting discourse from Isaiah, 
lxii. 6, 7. The following individuals were ordained on this occasion ;— Paiests—Rev. 
G. Hambleton, Curate of Andreas; Rev. J. Qualtrough, Curate of Lezayre. Deacons, 
— Rev. W. Kermode, Chaplain of Dalby Chapel; Rev. T. R. Drake, Curate of St. 
Barnabas Chapel.—Mona’s Herald. 


The Lord Bishop of Oxford will hold a general Ordination at Christ Church, Oxford, 
on Trinity Sunday. The Candidates for holy orders who have given due notice of their 
desire to be ordained, are required to deliver their testimonials and certificates to the 
Archdeacon of Oxford, before Saturday, May 4th. The Examination of Candidates 
for Deacon’s Orders will commence on Monday, May 20th, at ten o'clock; and the 
Examination of Candidates for Priest's Orders will commence on Wednesday, May 
22nd, at ten o’clock. 

The Bishop of Ely will hold an Ordination, in London, on Sunday, the ninth day of 
June next. 





RESIGNATIONS, 

Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 
Charleton, H. C.. ee = Stour, : Glouces. Glouces. James West, Esq. 
Hervey, Lord A.. gr - vs } Suffolk Norwich Marquis of Bristol 
Hoare, E. H....... Upper Isham R. Northam. Peterboro’ 

Hobart, H. C. .... Kempley V. Glouces. Glouces. D. & C. of Hereford 
Morse, de ccccecsst Oxenhall V. Glouces. Glouees. Bp.of Glouces,& Bris, 


Tryon, Frederick. DeepingSt.JamesV. Lincoln Lincoln Sir T. Whichcote, Bt. 
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CLERICAL APPOINTMENTS. 


Adlington, John .......... Chaplain to the Worcester Union 
Ansell, Thomas ............. Chaplain to the Warminster Union 
Backhouse, R. D, P. C. of Walmer, a Surrogate for the Diocese of Canterbury | 
Barker, W. G. ... s+...» Head Master of the Free Grammar School of Queen Mary 
at Walsall, and St. Paul’s P. C. 


Graham ......+. sess eeeeesee Chaplain to the Medway Union 
Gregory, E. 'T.......0... Chaplain to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
Grylls, Thomas ............ Dean of Exeter 


Hoare, E. N...s0seee002ee. Chaplain to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
Kent, John, R. of St. Paul’s, Lincoln, Rural Dean for the Deanery of Boothley 


Graftoe 
Ley, William Henry....... Head Master of Hereford Cathedral Grammar School 
BE Catal, Ja cscscccccsccvsecee Principal of the Upper College, Canada 


Mill, W. H. ......2se0eeee Domestic Chaplain to his Grace the Abp. of Canterbury 
Plunkett, Hon. T., Bishop of Tuam and Killala 


Polwhele, W........- secece Chaplain to the Tavistock Union 

Ramsden, T. S. ......0.000. Chaplain of the Ilford House of Correction 

Richards, John ............ Assistant Classical Master of King Edward’s School, Bir- 
mingham 

Stowell, Jobin.......... eesee Vicar of German, Isle of Man 

Tate, Ce Recccccccsesscececcs C. of Portsmouth 

Thomson, J. R............. Chaplain to the Totnes Union Workhouse 

Tuson, George B......... - Chaplain to the Royal Regiment of Artillery 

Vaux, Bowyer ..coccccsece Assistant Curate of the Collegiate Church, Wolverhampton 

Walker, Joseph ........000+ Oxford Preacher to the Chapel Royal, Whitehall 

ees Wie Ea netedsantswes Assistant Curate of the Parish of Scarborough, Yorkshire 

Walters, Nicholas ......... Rural Dean for the Deanery of Beltisloe 


PREFERMENTS. 
Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 


Barret, Wm, ...... Prestonon Stour P.C. Glouces. Glouees. James West, Esq. 
Bolton, M. C,..... Shimplingthorne R. Suffolk Norwich Bishop of Ely 


Booty, M. G....... Wensley C, W. York Chester 

Breese, John ...... Belper P. C, Derby L.&C. Vicar of Duffield 
Browne, Thos, M.} yore A vs reauce Glouces. Glouces. gporsetg — 
Brown, James M,. Upper Isham R. Northam. Peterboro’ 

Capper, Daniel .... Huntley R. Glouces. Glouces, R. Capper, Esq. 


Coleman, George... Water Stratford R. Bucks Lincoln Dukeof Buckingham 
R. of the new Eccle- 
Curteta, 1. Crnscrsnt siastical Parish of > Glouces. Glouces. St.John’s Coll.,Oxon 
Frenchay 


¢ . Lloyd, Esq.,and 
Davies, William... Meline R. Pemb. St. David's - Freeholders of 

Parish, alt. 
Dodson, T. P..,.... yy ie 4 om oe Notts. York T. Dodson, Esq. 
Ellis, E. C......... Steventon V, Berks Sarum D. &. C. of Westm. 
PUR a. Mnsccdenas Kettlebaston R. Suffolk Norwich 


§ West Dean R. w. ? 
@ = East Grinsted C. § 
§ Chelfordin Prestbury 
Fr. < 
poemen, J.C. cise Hutton R. 
Chedburgh R. w. ? 
§ 


Glosson, Francis... 


H. Glossop, Esq., 
Wits Serum and J. A. Young 


Chester Chester ‘T. Parker, Esq. 
Essex London JD. & C. of St. Paul's 
Suffolk Norwich Marquis of Bristol 


Gr-aville, Greville 


Ickworth R. 
St. Clement's R. 


Berwin, Lu cccoccecs 
’ aT Norwich 


Norfolk Norwich Caius Coll., Camb. 


Ingram, George.. 
5 
t 
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Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 
Johnson, Robt. W. Packwood P. C. Warwick L.& C. Ear! of Cornwallis 
Law, Hon. W. rf ee Dorset Bristol Bp. of Bath & Wells 
Lewellyn, D....... Easton Royal Don.C, Wilts Sarum — Marquis of Ailesbury 
Mason, Henry P.. Beesby R. Lincoln Lincoln Lord Chancellor 
Orde, L. Shafton. Alnwick P. C Northam. Durham _ Bishop of Durham 
Radcliffe, W. C..... Fonthill Gifford R. Wilts Sarum J. Benett, Esq.,M.P. 
Ray, Henry ....... Hunston P. C. Suffolk Norwich J. H. Heigham, Esq. 
Sandys, G. W....... Grandborough V. Bucks London Lord Chancellor 
Scurr, R. W....... Addington R. Bucks Lincoln J, Poulett, Esq. 
Servante, Wm. .... Kempley V. Glouces. Glouces. D. & C, of Hereford 
Sharp, Wm......... Addingham V. Cumb. Carlisle D.& C. of Carlisle 
Smith, Chas. S.... Little Canfield R. Essex London Christ's Coll., Camb, 
Thornburgh, Fras. Kingswood P. C. Somer. Bristol Trustees 


Weston, Ww. H. o 4 St. Michael’s R. Bed- 


‘t= wardine t Worees. Worces. D.& C. of Worcester 


ee § St. Barnabas Open- ? ao, § Bp. of Chester, and 
Whitley, John...... woes Lancas, Chester ) Manchester Col. Ch. 
Wilson, John ...... Deeping St.James V. Lincoln Lincoln — Sir T. Whicheote 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 


Bishop, W......... . Thornton P. C. W. York York V. of Bradford 
Blackburne, M., Gales, Kirkby Ravensworth, Yorkshire 
Boak, John, Paston, near Peterborough 
Brown, John, Burnsall in Craven 
Bush, John Cobham, Grove House 
Caporn, J. s.ccseeee >: = hac o Essex London Bishop of London 
Evans, J., of Oakhill 
Fitzgerald, W. M., Treasurer of the Diocese of Ardfert 
Hull, Frederick E., Rostrever 
Jones, Edward, Curate of Wigan 
Jones, T. C., Freeland House, Hotwells, Bristol 
P. of ) 
Meyrick, E. G....4 Ramsbury V. Wilts 2 iw aie Chancellor 
& Winchfield R. IJants Winchester Rev. H. E. St. Jolin 
Moore, Francis, Kennington Common 


Mules, William... Bittadon R. Devon. Exeter G. Barbor, Esq. 
Ness, Richard...... West Parley R. Dorset _ Bristol Rev. C. P. Brune 
Porter, J. T., the Close, Salisbury 
Lapworth R. Warwick Worces. Merton Coll., Oxon. 
, a fey RS § Bishop of Gloucester 
Pye, H. Anthony Circencester \ ouces. Glouces 2 & Bristol 
Harvington R. Worces. Worces. D.& C. of Worcester 
and a Prebendary of Worcester Cathedral 
Raymond, John... Wimbish V. Essex London 
, § Stoke V. Kent Rochester B. Duppa, Esq. 
Rider, R. C. «+++ t &C.of Kentisbeer Devon 
Sampson, Thomas Groton R. Suffolk Norwich J. W. Willett 
Still, John ..... ..» Fonthill Gifford R. Wilts Salisbury J. Benet, Esq., M.P. 
—— Kinge- Wilts Salisbury D. & C. of Winton 


wet Pee Minty V. Archdeacon of Sarum 
and a Precentor of Winchester Cathedral 
Rhoscolyn R. w. 


Llanfair yn enbroll 


Williams, Evan... C.& Llanvihangel Angle. Angle. Bishop of Bangor 
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March 30. 


Oxrorpn Musicat Festivat.—The triennial 
musical festival, which was postponed last year 
in consequence of the coronation, will take 
place at the ensuing commemoration, on Tues- 
day the 11th, Wednesday the 12th, and Thurs- 
day the 13th of June. 

Worcester College. —There will be an elec- 
tion of a scholar, on the foundation of Dr. 
Clarke, in this college, on the 8th of May next. 
Candidates must present to the provost, on or 
before the 4th of May, certificates, proving that 
they were born of English parents, in the pro- 
vinces of Canterbury and York, together with 
satisfactory testimony of their moral character, 
A preference is given, ceteris paribus, to the 
orphans of clergymen of the church of England. 

Ata congregation holden on Saturday, the 
23rd instant, the last day of term, the tollow- 
ing degrees were conferred :— 

Masters of Arts—Rev. W. Smith, Christ 
Church; C. Badham, Wadham; J. Butler, 
All Souls’. 

April 13. 

In a convocation holden on Wednesday last, 
the nomination of the Rev. Ashhurst Turner 
Gilbert, D.D. and principal of Brasennose Col- 
lege, to be a delegate of the press, in the room of 
the late Mr. Professor Rigaud, was unanimously 
ap yroved. 

Tn a congregation holden at the same time, 
the following degrees were conferred :— 

Doctor in Civil Law—J. P, Deane, fellow 
of St. John’s. 

Masters of Arts—Rev. P. Mules, fellow 
of Exeter; Rev. A. Hackman, chaplain of 
Christ Church ; B. E. Bridges, fellow of Mer- 
ton; Rev. F. Curtis, Balliol. 

Bachelor of Arts—J. M. Lakin, Worcester, 
grand comp. 

Tn a convocation holden in the afternoon of 
the same day, the proctors of the last year re- 
signed their offices, the senior pro-proctor, the 
Rev. Mr, Hamilton, of Merton college, (in the 
unavoidable absence of the senior proctor, Mr, 

Ricketts,) making the usual procuratorial 
speech, recounting the events of the past year, 
in which he paid a just tribute to the memo- 
ries of the Ite provost of Worcester, the late 
rector of Exeter, and the late professor of astro- 
nomy. The new proctors having been pre- 
viously elected by their respective colleges, were 
presented for admission to the vice-chancellor, 

Senior Proctor—The Rev. J. Ley, M.A, 
student of Christ Church 

Junior Proctor—A. G. Lethbridge, M.A. 
fellow of All Souls’. 

The former was presented by the very rev. 
the dean of Christ Church; the latter by the 
warden of All Souls’. After making the par- 


liumentary declaration, taking the usual oaths, 





NEWS. 


and being admitted by the vice-chancellor, with 
the accustomed ceremonies, to the offices of the 
praterenies the new proctors named the fol- 
owing gentlemen to pro-proctors for the 
ensuing year :— . 

Rev. W. L. Brown, M. A., student of Christ 
Church ; Rev. J. R. Hall, M.A., student of 
Christ Church ; Rev. W. Jacobson, M. A.,vice- 
wrincipal of Magd. Hall; Rev. Walter Kerr 
Hamilton, M.A., fellow of Merton. 

April 20. 

University Colleye.—An election to a fel- 
lowship now vacant in this college, on the 
foundation of King Henry the 1Vth., will be 
holden on Friday, the 17th of May. This fel- 
lowship is open, with a preference to persons 
born in the dioceses of York or Durham. The 
fellows on this foundation are required to enter 
into holy orders before they can be admitted 
actual fellows.—The examination will com- 
mence on Tuesday, the 14th of May, and the 
candidates are required to present in person, to 
the master, certificates of their baptism, and 
of the place of their birth, together with the 
usual testimonials from their respective colleges 
or halls, on or before Saturday, the 11th of 
May. 

Exeter College Scholarships.— An examina- 
tion will take place on Monday, the 13th day 
of May, in order to election to two scholarships 
in this college—one, open to all persons above 
the age of sixteen, and under the degree of B. A. ; 
the second, limited to sous of clergymen of the 
county of Somerset, under the age of nineteen, 
with preference to the kindred of the Rev. T. 
How, late rector of Huntspill, Somerset. Can- 
didates are required to call on the rector, with 
the necessary certificates, on or before Saturday, 
the 11th day of May. , 

At a meeting of the heads of houses, holden 
on Tuesday last, for the purpose of electing a 
Bampton lecturer for the year 1840, the Rev. 
Edward Hawkins, D.D., provost of Oriel Col- 
lege, was unanimously elected. 

In a convocation holden on Thursday last, 
the nomination of the following gentlemen to 
be delegates of privileges for the ensuing year, 
was unanimously approved :— 

E. T. Bigge, M.A., fellow of Merton; W. 
K. Hamilton, M.A., fellow of Merton; C. P. 
Eden, M.A., fellow of Oriel ; W. L. Brown, 
M.A., student of Christ Church ; L. F. Bagot, 
M.A., fellow of All Souls’, 

In a congregation holden at the same time, 
the following degrees were conferred :— 

Masters of Arts—O. Gordon, student of 
Christ Church; J. C. Prichard, fellow of 
Oriel; R. W. Church, fellow of Oriel; Rev. 
T. B. Morrell, Balliol; Rev. J.) Ballard, 
Trinity ; W. F. Donkin, fellow of University. 

Bachelor of Aris—D. Wa Griffith, Jesus 
College. 

In a convocation holden in the afternoon ot 
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the same day, the Rev. Philip Wynter, D.D., 
president of St. John’s College, was unani- 
mously elected a curator of the Sheldonian 
theatre, inthe room of the late rector of Exeter, 
the Rev. Dr. Jones. 

In the same convocation it was unanimously 
agreed to grant to the clerical library at Sydney, 
in Australia, copies of all the theological works 
in the Greek, Latin, and English languages, 
published at the university press, and now in 
the warehouse of that establishment. 

The reader in geology commenced a course 
of lectures on the composition, structure, and 
physical revolutions of the earth, and the 
changes in animal and vegetable nature that 
have attended them, on Thursday last, at the 
Clarendon, and will continue them on Tues- 
days, Thursdays, and Suturdays, during Easter 
and Act Terms. 

— 


CAMBRIDGE. 


March 30, 

Notice has been given that the following will 
be the classical subjects of examination for the 
degree of B. A. for 184). 

Homer’s Iliad, Books VIL., VIII., 1X., X. 

Sallust’s “ Bellum Catilinarium.” 

April 13. 

At a meeting of the president and fellows of 
Gonville and Caius College, on Friday, April 5, 
Isaac Preston Cory was elected a senior fellow ; 
the Rev. Robert Murphy was elected Stokys 
fellow ; William Frederick Hill Jerrard was 
elected a Frankland fellow ; the Rev. Michael 


59] 


Gibbs was elected a Frankland fellow ; and 
John Tozer was elected a fellow on the Wortley 
Foundation. ! 

At the same meeting it was agreed that in 
future years there should be an examination in 
anatomy and physiology, to be passed, as well 
as the examination in chemistry, for the Mickle- 
burgh scholarship, by all students in medicine, 
in or after their second year ; and that an exhi- 
bition should be given to the best answer in that 
examination, and also to the best in the exa- 
mination in moral philosophy. 

On Wednesday last, the following gentlemen 
of ‘Trinity College were elected scholars of that 
society :— 

Law, Allan, Gooden, Mate, Wicks, Watt, 
Blinkiron, King, Neal, H. C. Jones, Preston, 
Cope. 

At the same time, J. Allen was elected a 
Westininster scholar of that society, 


April 20. 


At a congregation on Wednesday last the 
following degrees were conferred :— 

Masters of Arts—W. Conway, Trinity ; 
J. Ind Smith, Trinity; A. Smith, Trinity ; 
W. L. Coxhead, Trinity; W. H. Bateson, 
St. John’s; J. Tozer, Caius; A. Paton, 
Queens’; J. Cottle, Catharine Hall; P. H. 
Frere, fellow of Downing. 

Bachelors of Arts—E. Pizev, Queens’ > 
W. Mills, Queens’; T. W. Marshall, Trinity ; 
S. Smith, Trinity ; G. H. Capron, St. Johu's ; 
A.J. Hanmer, St John’s; R. Woosnam, Caius , 
C. B. George, Jesus ; P. C. M. Hoskin, Jesus ; 
G. J. Sayce, Christ’s; E, Husband, Sidney 
Sussex ; ‘IT. M. Sherwood, Downing. 





BIRTHS AND MARRIAGES, 


COOOL OPEL A LOOOEOPOCOOTSR 


BIRTHS. 

Of Suns—The lady of the Rev. H. R. 
Rokeby, Oxendon, Northamptonshire ; of 
Hon, and Rev. Robt. Liddell, Barking V. ; of 
Rev. J. J. Goodall, Bromham V., Bedford- 
shire ; of Rev. Thos. Moseley, v. of St Mar- 
tin's, Birmingham; of Rev. St. Vincent L. 
Hammick, v. of Milton Abbot, Devon ; of 
Rev. E. Wickham, Brook Green, Hammer- 
smith; of Rev. M. Lowndes, v, of Buckfast- 
leigh, Devon ; of Rev. R. V. Law, Bath ; of 
Rev. John Pardoe, Layton ; of Rev. L. Ste- 

henson, Soulderne R., Oxfordshire; of Rev. 
Wm. Sinclair, incumbent of St. George's 
Church, Leeds; of Rev. J. Jackson, incum- 
bent of Trinity Church, Southport (twins, 
son and daughter); of Rev. Wm. Ley, Dar- 
ley R. ; of Rev. St. Vincent, Beechey, Wood- 
hall, Norfolk; of Rev. D. Waldegrave Park, 
Ince Hall, Cheshire ; of Rev. J. A. Tillard, 
Erith : of Rev. W. S. Buckle, Banstead V., 
Surrey ; of Rev. J. Bell, Rothwell V.; of 


Rev. E. Dix, Truro; of Rev. T. Brown, Pre- 
bendary School, Chichester ; of Rev. E. Perry, 
Bath ; of Rev. W. H. Whitworth, Kensing- 
ton Square ; of Rev. H. S. Pollard, Blemel 
House, Brompton ; of Rev. Julius Deedes, r. 
of Wittersham, Kent; of Rev. J. C. Robert- 
son, Bath ; of Rev. Philip Whitcombe, Castle 
House, Clifford, near Hay ; of Rev. 1. W. Wilber- 
force, Lavington, Sussex ; of Rev. E. Dillon, 
Westland Cottage, Wexford ; of Rev. L. A. 
Norgate, Pe th p- c., Norfolk ; of the Rev. 
H.M, Wagner, v. of Brighton, 


Of Daughters—The lady of the Rev. G. 
Burnaby, St. Peter’s R., Bedford ; of Rev. K, 
Groves, Bath ; of Rev. J. G. Hewlett, Lutter - 
worth ; of Rev. E. Bowlby, r. of Thurrock, 
Essex ; of Rev. S. Prosser, Blackheath Park ; 
of Rev. J.C. Pring, Chaplain of New College, 
Oxford ; of Rev. Bb. Edwards, v. of St.. Ste- 
shen’s, Cornwall ; of Rev. Jas. Lupton, v. of 

SJlackbourton, Oxfordshire ; of Rev, Thelwall 
Salisbury, Offley R., Herts ; of Rev. C, Jenner, 
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Wenvoe R., Glamorganshire ; of Rev. G. W. 
Marray, Fittleworth, Sussex (twin daughters ); 
of Rev. F. Maurice, Guy's Hospital(still born ); 
of Kev. G. P. Cleather, Cherton ; of Rev. T. 
T. Upwood, Lovells Hall; of Rev. W. Du 
Pre, Wooburn; of Rev. J. K. Glazebrook, 
Birkett Bank, Wigan; of Rev S. Paynter, 
Welbeck Street, London ; of the Dean of Lich- 
field, Donnington R., Salop; of Rev. Evan 
Napean, Fulham; of Rev. W. S. Temple, 
Dinsdale R.; of Rev. G. Pearson, Castle 
Conips R., Cambridgeshire; of Rev. J. G. 
Teggin, Dorchester; of Rev. H. J. Williams, 
Buckland, Denham V., Somerset ; of Rev. W. 
Robinson, Longriville p,, Kent (still born) ; of 
Rev. J. J. Monypenny, Hadlow V., Kent ; of 
Rev. R. Stephens, Bel rave V., Leicestershire ; 
of Rev. G. Roberts, Monmouth V.; of Rev. 
B. Morland, Chilton, Berks; of Rev. C. 
Kinglake, r. of West Monkton, Somerset ; of 
Rev. J. D. Watson, v. of Guilsborough, North- 
ampton ; of Rev. E,Herbert, Kilpeacon, Lime- 
rick ; of Rev. J. Seott, Donnington School ; of 
Rev. T. T. Lewis, Aymestry, Herefordshire. 


MARRIAGES. 


Kev.C.P.Terrot, v.of Wespington, Lincoln- 
shire, and only son of Gen, Terrot, of the 
Royal Artillery, to Alice Maria, eldest d. of 
the Rev. R. Stephens, B.D., v. of Belgrave, 
Leicestershire ; Rev. H. Browne, c. of St. 
Mark’s Chapel, Rio Bueno, to Eliza Stapleford, 
second d, of George Hall, Esq.; Rev. J. Lyons, 
M.A., Incumbent of St.George’s, Little Bolton, 
Lancashire, to Susannah, youngest d. of the 
late J. Watson, D.C.L., of Eltham, Kent ; 
Rev. S. Goodday, ¢. of East Horndon, Essex, 
to Miss Fmma Walker, of Witham, in the same 
county ; Rev. C. M. Long, r. of Whitchurch, 
Shropshire, to Anna Maria, youngest d. of the 
late Sir Robert Wigram, Bart.; Rev. T. B. 
Stuart, B.D., Fell. of Queens’ Col!., Camb. ; to 
Maria Love Robertson, youngest d. of the late 
Capt. T. Robertson, of the East India Com- 
pany’s Service; Rev. W. Sharp, B.A., v. of 
Addingham, Cumberland, to Laura Harriette, 
d. of the late Rev. R. P. Goodenough, r. of 
Carlton, and Prebendary of Carlisle; Rev. J. 
Matthew, r. of Chelvey, Somersetshire, to 
Charlotte Letitia, only d. of the Rev. C. Mor- 
daunt, r. of Badgworth, in the same county ; 
Rev. Nicholas Tindal, M.A. of Trinity Coll. 
Camb., eldest son of the Lord Chief Justice 
Tindal, to Anne Frances, only child of the late 
John Geo. Schweitzer, Esq., formerly of 
Southall, Green, Middlesex ; iy, T. Slater, 
eldest son of T. Slater, Esq., of Bath, to Eliza- 
beth, youngest d. of Mr. Wilks, Exhall Lodge, 
near Bitford, Warwickshire ; Rev. C. G. Cotes, 
r. of Stanton St. Quintin, Wilts, second son of 
the late John Cotes, Esq., of Woodcote, to 
Fanny Henrietta, d. of Sir George Pigot, Bart; 
Rev. George G. Gardiner, to Frances Mary, 
only d. of the late Peter Touchet, Esq., and 
niece to Sir Francis Fort, Bart.; Rev. W. 
Drake, M.A., Head Master of Leicester Colle- 
giate School, to Emily Austin, third d. of J. R. 


BIRTHS AND 


MARRIAGES. 


Staff, Esq., Town Clerk of the Cityof Norwich ; 
Rev. C. King, to Mary Elizabeth, youngest d. 
of the Rev. C. H. Hodgson, of the Close, 
Salisbury ; Rev. Spencer Gunning, to Anne 
Janet, second d. of James Connell, Esq., of 
Conheath, Dumfries; Rev. Wm. Smith, v. of 
St. Peter’s, and Minor Canon of Worcester 
Cathedral, to Mary Ann, only surviving d. of 
the late Capt. G. B. Walker, of the Hon. East 
India Company’s Service ; Rev. James Henry 
Wilding, MA .of Trinity Coll.,Camb.,to Eliza- 
beth, eldest d. of the Rev. F. Gauntlett, r. of 
Fladbury, Worcestershire; Rev.S.Dawes,M. A. 
of Caius Coll., Camb., to Emma Ricardo, eldest 
d. of the late R. E, Wilkinson, Esq., Surgeon, 
&e., Long Sutton; Rev. H. T. Daniel, r. of 
Treswell, Notts, to Mary, d. of the late John 
Billyard, Esq., of Saundby, in thesame county ; 
Rev. C. R. Harrison, v. of Cashell, Ireland, to 
Marianne, youngest d. of the late R. Pilking- 
ton, Esq., Capt. in the 8Ist regiment; Rev. 
S. Bridge, B. A. of Queens’ Coll., Camb., 
Assistant Minister of St. John’s Church, Hull, 
to Margaret, second d. of the late J. Howlett, 
Esq., of Kingston, Jamaica; Rev. Henry 
Des Veeux, to Julia, d. of the late J. Denison, 
Esq., of Ossington, Notts; Rev. J. D. Lloyd, 
B.A., r. of Clare Portion, Tiverton, to Miss 
Catharine Hellings, d. of the Town Clerk of 
that borough ; Rev. Willoughby J, E. Rooke, 
M. A. of Brasennose Coll., second son of Major 
Gen. Sir Willoughby Rooke, C.B. and K.C.h , 
to Caroline, youngest d. of the late Anthony 
Littledale, Esq.,; Rev. R. J. Buddicom, B.A., 
c. of Horley, to Sarah Sophia, eldest d. of the 
late Rev. W. S. Rufford, r. of Binton, War- 
wickshire ; Rev, Chas. Grey Cotes, r. of Stan- 
ton St.Quinton, Wilts, to Fanny Henrietta, d. of 
Sir George Pigot, Bart ; Rev. R. J. F. Thomas, 
c. of Hammersmith, to Elizabeth Esther, se- 
cond d. of the late T. Jones, Esq., of Carmar- 
then; Rev. H. O. Coxe, M.A., one of the sub- 
librarians of the Bodleian Library, to Char- 
lotte Esther, youngest d. of Gen. Sir Hilgrove 
T. Turner, G.C.H, &c.; Rev. H. Nicholson, 
of Horton Lodge, near Windsor, son of Dr. 
Nicholson, of Twickenham, to Marianne, 
youngest d. of the late T. M. Keats, Esq., of 
Tooting, Surrey; Rev. W. Hey, M.A., Prin- 
cipal of the York Collegiate School, to Emily, 
youngest surviving d. of the late Jos. Croser, 
Esq., of Kenton Lodge, Northumberland; Rev. 
W. J. Coplestone, r. of Cromhall, Gloucester- 
shire, to Elizabeth, eldest d. of the Rev. J. 
Blake, late r. of Yeovilton, Somersetshire ; 
Rev. H. Sweeting, of Garlinick House, Creed, 
Cornwall, to Jemima Leonora, youngest d. of 
the late J. Torring, - of Cornworthy 
Court, Devon; Rev. R. Lovett, third son of 
Sackville Hatch Lovett, of the county of Dub- 
lin, Esq. , to Frances, only d. of W. A. Soames, 
of Milton, Kent, Esq. ; Rev. H. C. Legh, 
M. A., second son of the late G. J. Legh, Esq., 
of High Legh, Lancashire, to Mary, eldest d. 
of M. Williams, Esq., of Bryngwyn, in the 
county of Montgomery; Rev. S. Genter, ¢. 
of East Horndon, to Miss Emma Walker, of 
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the above place; Rev. T. Slater, eldest son 
of T. Slater, Esq., of Bath, to Elizabeth, 
youngest d. of Mr. Wilks, Exhall Lodge, near 

itford, Warwickshire ; Rev. F. B. Tate, v. 


of Charing, Kent, to Sarah Martham, only d. 
of the late Mr. D. Thorne, formerly of the 
Royal Terrace, Southend, in this county. 





EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


N.B. The Events are made up to the 22nd of each Month. 


Testimoniats or Respect ro Crercy. 
—The following gratifying marks of es- 
teem and respect have recently been pre- 
sented to the undermentioned clergy, by 
their congregations and parishioners :— 

Rev. Miles Bland, D.D., has been pre- 
sented by bis friends at Ramsgate and St. 
Lawrence, after a farewell dinner, with a 
handsome silver inkstand. 

Rev. Mr. Bardsley, assistant curate of 
Byerly, near Bradford, by his congrega- 
tion, with a purse containing sixty sove- 
reigns, 

Rev. Mr. Benyon, rector of North 
Ockendon, Essex, by the inhabitants, with 
a handsome silver inkstand, 

Rev. Michael Gibbs, fellow of Caius 
College, Cambridge, by the subscribers to 
the Evening Lectureship, in the parish of 
All Saints, Cambridge, with a splendid 
copy of the Bible. 

Rev. T. Smart Hughes, prebendary of 
Peterborough, and late Christian Advocate, 
by the parishioners of All Saints, Cam- 
bridge, with a very handsome silver 
epergne. 

Rev. W. H. Hill, curate of Southmin- 
ster, by the inhabitants, with an elabo- 
rately-chased silver cup and cover. 

Rev. Thomas Dry, by the inhabitants 
of Queenhithe, London, with a splendid 
service of plate. 

Rev. David Laing, M.A. of St. Peter's 
College, Cambridge, honorary cbaplain of 
the St. Ann’s Society Schools, London, 
has been presented by the governors with 
a piece of plate. 

Rev, Thomas Ridley, incumbent of 
Gosforth, by the ladies forming a portion 
of his congregation, with a bandsome silk 
cassock and gown, and a silver pocket 
communion service. 

Rev. John Sleath, D.D., by the scholars 
of St. Paul’s School, London, on his retire- 
ment from the High Mastership, after 
having filled that arduous office for twenty- 
four vears, with a splendid silver epergne, 
weighing 596 ounces, 


Rev. Richard Smith, late curate of Ash- 
ford, by the parishioners, with a hand- 
some silver teapot and cream ewer, 

Rev. W. H. Syer, of Hundon, Suffolk, 
by the parishioners, with a silver cup. 

Rev. J. Houghton Ward, on bis relin- 
quishing the curacy of Kew, witb a silver 
inkstand, value thirty guineas, and a valu- 
able Commentary on the Bible. On the 
same day the rev. gentleman was pre- 
sented with a handsome writing-case by 
the children of the Queen’s Free School, 
in gratitude for his great attention to 
them, 

CAMBRKIDGESHIRE, 


A very beautiful tablet is now in the 
course of erection in Trinity Church, 
Cambridge, to the memory of the late 
Rev. C. Simeon. The workmanship is 
very chaste, in the ‘decorated gothic style, 
with two figures on each side, representing 
Religion and Piety, and at the top of the 
inscription is the coat of arms of Mr. 
Simeon, with the motto ** Serviendo”’ under- 
neath. It is erected solely at the expense 
of the parishioners, and bears the follow- 
ing inscription : 

In memory of 
The Rev. Coaries Simeon. M.A., 
Senior fellow of King’s College, 
And forty-four a? vicar of this parish, 
0 


Whether as the ground of his own hopes, 

Or as the subject of all his ministrations, 
Determined to know nothing but Jesus Christ 

and him crucified. ' 

Gripinc Crency.—We are happy to 
find that the very clever little college of 
Christ, at Cambridge, is charitably con- 
tending against the truth of the heading of 
this article. The amiable late master of 
that society (now bishop of this diocese) 
contributed the /ittle sum of 8001. towards 
the building of a new church in the neigh- 
bourhood of Holbeach. The Rev. Mr. 
Fraser, the prebendary of Stowe, in Lin. 
colnsbire, a late fellow of the same Christ’s 
College, has recently given up a fine, 
amounting to 800/,, for the purpose of 
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assisting the vicar of Stowe in defraying 
bis expenses in building a vicarage-house. 
We must just add, that the liberal- minded 
friends of the church seem to he un- 
consciously attracted towards each other. 
The present residence of the Bishop of 
Lincoln is only about four miles from 
Hainton Hall, the mansion of Mr. Heneage, 
who, it is supposed, paid 400/. or 5O00/. 
towards the erection of the vicarage-house 
at Six Hills, in this county.—Lincolnshire 
Chronicle. 


DEVONSHIRE, 


The annual meeting of the Diocesan 
Association in aid of the Society for pro- 
moting the employment of additional 
curates in populous places was held on the 
11th April, at the Castle of Exeter; and 
the Lord Bishop, who is president of the 
Association, not being well enough to 
attend, the Venerable Archdeacon Stevens 
took the chair. From the report that was 
then read, it appears that during the past 
year they bave made three grants to the 
athount of 75/. per annum,—viz., for an 
additional curate at Petton, in the parish 
of Bampton, at Topsham, and in the dis- 
trict of St) James, Exeter. It appears that 
almost all the funds of the Parent Society, 
amounting to about 7000/. per annum, 
have been appropriated in aid of populous 
places ill-provided with ministers, unable 
to meet their own spiritual necessities. 
Out of 172 applications, it bas been able 
to supply assistance in 97 cases, and has 
thus, in about only half the number of 
instances which have been brought under 
its notice, been the holy instrument of 
supplying additional ministers and services 
to parishes and districts comprising an 
aggregate population of more than a mil- 
lion and three quarters. There are now 
upwards of fifty very important cases to 
which the prese nt want ol funds prev ents 
the committee giving any assistance. Ihe 
state of spiritu: il destitution in mar y parts 
uf the country is really frightful. Several 
interesting communications were made to 
the meeting ; and the business of the Asso- 
ciation having been transacted, thanks 
were given to the officers and committee 
for the past quarter, and to the chairman, 
and the meeting was dissolved.— Freter 
Crasette. 

Tue New Deaxn,.— The Gazette an- 
nounces that the Queen has been pleased 
to grant the place and dignity of the 
Deanery of Exeter to the Rev. ‘Py 
Grvils, M.A., one of the prebendaries. 
This appointment, as far as the rev. in- 
dividual is concerned, 
tion, 


has given satisfac- 
the new dean being much respected 
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for his abilities and his exemplary cha 
racter; but it seems that a difficulty stil! 
exists to prevent the chapter from confirm- 
ing him in that sacred office. The Rey. 
T. Grylls is not a canon residentiary, 
which it is necessary he should be. The 
“ Eeclesiastical Appointment Suspension 
Act,” passed in the last session, prevents 
the chapter from electing him a canon ; 
therefore, until some change shall have 
been introduced in this bill to give the 
chapter the power of so electing him, the 
rev. gentleman cannot be inaugurated by 
the chapter into the deanery. The deanery 
is only worth 2301. per annum ; and unless 
the duties of the canonry are combined 
with it, the dean cannot exercise all his 
necessary functions.— Western Luminary. 
The Earl of Egremont has recently erected 
at bis own expense a very handsome 
church in the parish of Blackborough, of 
which his lordship is the patron, —Jbid. 


DORSETSHIRE. 


New Cuurcu,—lt is in contemplation 
to erect a new church in the populous 
parish of Chardstock, the present edifice 
being insufficient, and at too great a dis- 
tance from some parts of the parish for the 
proper accommodation of its inbabitants.— 
Salisbury Herald. 


DURHAM. 


A handsome font, made by Mr. Jack- 
son, Durham, bas been presented to Trinity 
Church, Stockton, by the Venerable Arch- 
deacon Thorpe.— Newcastle Journal. 

ESSEX. 

Cuurcu-rates Comrromisen. — At a 
vestry meeting at Chelmsford, for the pur- 
pose of passing a church-rate, the dissen- 
ters opposed the motion, w hen the follow- 
ing accommodation of the question took 
place. Nine gentlemen were appointed 
as a committee to examine into the reli- 
gious principles of the inhabitants of the 
parish, with power to make out a list of 
all those who are members of dissenting 
congregations, and to excuse such from 
the payment of church-rates,— Abridged 
from the Chelmsford Chronicle. 

Tur New Cuvnen at Fiscuixcriecp. 
—Among the subscribers to the fund for 
the erection of the new church at Finch- 
ingfield are, the Bishop of London, 25/. ; 
the Rey. B. Goodrich, 10/. to the build. 
ing fund, and 401, to endowment; the 
Rev. J. Westerman, vicar of the parish, 
50/.; J. R. Brise, Esq., 1000; Miss 
Ruggles, of Colchester, 502. ; and the Rev. 
1. Hopkins, Rector of Stambourne, 100/, 

Isse1 ridarad, 
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GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 


rHe PropaGation OF THE 
tn Forrics Partrs.—The cause 
of this venerable institution was on Sun- 
day, April 7th, most ably and eloquently 
advocated at St. John’s Church, Chelten- 
ham, by the Lord Bishop of Nova Scotia. 

The pravers were read by the Rev. W, 

Kinsey, and the mente was assisted at 
the altar by the Rey. S. P hillips, incum- 
bent of the church. The collection at the 
doors, after the first service, amounted to 
611. 13s. 4d. In the afternoon, the right 
reverend prelate expressed, in very feel- 
ing terms, his acknowledgments for the 
liberality shewn by ‘ the large congrega- 
tion of the morning,” and indulged the 
hope that even now their work of love was 
not over, but that they would again con- 
tribute to the holy cause, which had already 
excited their sv mpathies. The further sum 
of 151. 17s. 2d. was collected, making a 
total of 771. 10s. 6d.—Cheltenham Chron. 

A public meeting bas been held at the 
Tolsey, Gloucester, in aid of the Society 
tor the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign parts. The Hon. and very Rev. 
the Dean was called to the chair, in the 
absence of our respected diocesan, who, 
we regret to say, was not sufliciently re- 
covered from the indisposition under which 
he has lately been labouring to preside on 
the occasion. The Rev. W. Spencer 
Phillips, the Secretary and Treasurer of 
the Gloucester District Committee, read 
the report, which was a long and highly- 
interesting document. The principal 
speaker of the day was the Lord Bishop 
of Nova Scotia, who came down from 
London specially to attend the meeting, 
His lordship’s address, which lasted up- 
wards of an hour, was listened to with the 
deepest attention, and produced a strong 
impression on his auditors. Several reso- 
lutions were ably moved and seconded by 
Mr. Prebendary Bankes; Maynard Col- 
ag Esq., High Sheriff of the county ; 

. Lloyd Baker » Esq.; R. B. Cooper, 
Tig ae aes the Rev. Dr. Claxson, 
the Kev. W. S. Phillips, the Rev. W. M. 
cues Jetween 20/. and 30/. was 
collected at the door. —Gloucester Journal. 

The Lord Bishop of Nova Scotia has 
also attended public meetings at Stroud 
and at Wotton-under-Edge, which were 
most numerously and respectably attended. 
Besides the ample details presented by 
his lordship in his usual strain of simp ile 
and expressive eloquence, the meetings 
were addressed at creat length by the Rev. 

Ww. S., Phillips, the Rev. W. F. 
C. Stephens, Esq , W. Hvett, 


SocirrTy ror 
Grosrert 


Esq., R. 
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Powell, 


OOS 


B. Hale, E'sq., M.P., Rev. Sir 
Prevost, Bart., Revs. Messrs. Corawall, 
Perkins, &c. Sums to a_ considerable 
amount were collected at the doors, and 
great additions were made to the annual 
subscriptions, — Ibid. 


HAMPSHIRE, 


The three new churches lately conse. 
crated in the New Forest bave been 
erected chiefly at the cost of the Diocesan 
Church Building Society. —Hants Adver. 

Two hundred and twenty (about 
three-fourths) of the clergy of Hampsbire 
have just signed a memorial to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, deprecating any 
measure by which it would be sought to 
enrich the smaller livings at the expense 
of the capitular bodies. Nearly the same 
number of signatures was lately attached 
to a petition to the House of Commons, 

embodying the same prayer; and several 
of the clergy have since expressed their 
regret that they bad not an opportunity of 
subscribing theirnames.—Salishury Herald. 


George 


HEREFORDSHIRE, 


Sunpay Wakes.—The Committee of 
the Society for the Suppression of Sunday 
Wakes, of which the Bishop of Hereford 
is President, have called a special meeting 
of the subscribers for the purpose of taking 
into consideration the expediency of peti. 
tioning the legislature for the abolition of 
the immoral scenes which are perpetrated 
on the Lord's day. During the last ses- 
sion of parliament, several members on 
both sides of the house were applied {o, 
and they promised to give any proposed 
measure their cordial support. In the 
county of Hereford there isa strong feel- 
ing against their continuance. 

KENT. 

Rocuester ann Cuatnam.— [From 
the Maidstone Journal.)—Tne Cuuren- 
RATE Contest, We stated in our se 
that at the Vestry on Easter Monday, : 
proposition for a church-rate at 6d. in the 
pound was met by an amendment propos- 
ing a two-penny rate. A poll having been 
demanded on this question, as well as on 
the election of the parish churchwardens, 
great exertions were made on both sides, 
the radicals confidently counting upon 
their victory in consequence of their suc 
cess on the last occasion. ‘The candidates 
for the wardensbip were Mr, W. Brisley, 
conservative, and Mr. G. Woods, an ultra- 
liberal. ‘The poll closed on Thursday, 
when it proved the friends of the church 
victorious on both points—the numbers 
being as follow :— 
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For Mr. Brisley, 664; for Mr. Woods, 

40; forthe sixpenny rate, 663; for the 
amendment, 453; being a majority in 
one instance of 124, and in the other of 
210, 


LANCASHIRE. 


Nationat Epvucation ano Cuvurcn 
Extension.—A meeting of the friends of 
the established church was held on Wed- 
nesday, in the Music Hall, Bold-street, 
Liverpool, to petition the House of Com- 
mons for grants to aid in the building of 
schools in connexion with the established 
church, and new churches. The meeting 
was called by the rector of the parish, at 
the desire of the deanery board. ‘The 
Rev. J. Brooks, senior rector, took the 
chair. The rev. chairman then rose and 
said—It is perbaps known to all who now 
hear me that there bas been a wish on the 
part of that party who style themselves 
*‘ liberals” to establish a system of educa. 
tionin which there shall be no distinction 
of religious principles—in which it shall 
be their endeavour to meet the religious 
principles of all by having no religious 
principles at all. Now, to that the clergy 
of the established church, and I should 
hope that | may add also the laity of the 
established church, will object on con- 
scientious motives. I trust that, with the 
liberality for which the established church 
is sO conspicuous, she will never attempt 
to interfere with the education of those 
who may dissent from her on such prin- 
ciples as they themselves may choose to 
adopt for the education of their children ; 
but, at the same time, | bope that she will 
shew equal firmness and determination 
not to be led away by plausible theories 
in joining to establish a system from which 
the great essentials of Christianity shall 
be struck out. The rev. Rector Campbell 
then proposed the following resolution :— 
‘‘ That itis bighly expedient to extend 
and improve the education of the labour- 
ing and middle classes ; but that such ex- 
tension and improvement should take place 
in connexion with the established church, 
so far as it can be done without restricting 
the religious liberty of the people.” Other 
resolutions were passed for the furtherance 
of the objects of the meeting ; and peti- 
tions founded on them were agreed to, to 
be presented to both houses of parliament. 
— Watchman. 

Sr. Savtoun's Cuavracn, Liverroor.— 
The foundation-stone of a new church, 
about to be erected in Windsor, bas been 
laid by the Rev. Augustus Campbell, one 
of the rectors of the parish of Liverpool. 
The intended church, which is to he 
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entitled St. Saviour’s, is to be built 
on the vacant ground immediately to 
the east of Faulkner-terrace, and the mi- 
nisters are to be the Rev. Prince Craw- 
ford and the Rev. George Stokes, —Liver- 
pool Mail, 

Epvucation on Cuurcn Paincipies,— 
A numerous and respectable meeting was 
held at the Town Hall in Manchester, on 
Monday evening, April 15th—T. Evans, 
Esq., the borougbreeve in the chair — 
when a resolution, pledging the meeting 
to support the extension of national educa- 
tion in the principles of the church was 
unanimously agreed to, and a Committee 
was appointed to carry it into execution. 
— Manchester Courier. 

St. Barnabas Church, Openshaw, near 
Manchester, was opened on Sunday, March 
31, by licence from the Lord Bishop of the 
diocese. Morning and evening prayers 
were offered up by the Rev. John Whit- 
ley, B.A., the newly-appointed incumbent, 
and two very eloquent sermons were 
preached by the Rev. O. Serjeant, M.A 
Fellow in Christ’s College, Manchester, 
after which a collection was made for the 
expenses incurred in warming the church, 
which with one or two additional dona- 
tions amount to 80/. After evening ser- 
vice, the holy sacrament of baptism was 
administered to sixteen infants, which 
rite we are happy to hear will in future 
be administered in the face of the congre- 
gation, according to the direction of our 
apostolic church.— Leeds Intelligencer. 


A numerous meeting has lately been 
held in the Free Grammar School, Mid- 
dleton, near Manchester — the rector in 
the chair—at which it was agreed to raise 
a voluntary church-rate. A committee of 
five gentlemen was appointed to solicit 
subscriptions from the congregations who 
attend church After a vote of thanks to 
the chairman, the meeting separated.— 
Ibid. 

Epvucation.—A most respectable meet- 
ing bas been held in the Assembly Room, 
in this town, on the subject of the pro- 
posed scheme of education in connexion 
with the established church. The Rev. 
H. J. Gunning took the chair, and called 
on the Rev. J. K. Glazebrook, who opened 
the meeting with prayer. The meeting 
was afterwards addressed by the rev. 
chairman, the Hon. and Rev. H. Powys, 
the Rev. J.J. Hornby, the Rev. J. Paley, 
the Rev. V. Bayne, the Rev. R. C. Wil- 
son, the Rev. A. Campbell, J. Lord, Esq., 
L Whitley, Esq., and A. F. Haliburton, 
Esq.— Wigan Gazette. 

Hinprey Cuvnen Ratres.—On Easter 
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Monday, according to annual custom, the 
rate-payers of Hindley assembled for the 
purpose of electing churchwardens and 
laying a rate’ to meet the usual expenses 
attendant on the worship of God, in con- 
nexion with our venerable establishment. 
The rate required for this purpose was a 
mere trifle, only one halfpenny in the 
pound on the assessment, yet certain dis- 
contented papists,Socinians, independents, 
and infidels, determined, if possible, to do 
away with the “impost.” An amend- 
ment was therefore proposed and seconded 
by the Romish priest—the individual who, 
a few years ago, called out, ‘* Down with 
the rector,” whilst that gentleman was 
passing through the crowd at one of our 
vestry meetings. A poll was demanded, 
and it took place last Monday and Tues- 
day. At four o’clock on Friday the Rev. 
hy. Hill, the incumbent, closed the poll, 
declaring the numbers to be,— 

Forthe rate ... ... 253 

Against it aso aes SB 

Majority for the rate ‘12 

Wigan Gazette. 

Piovs Muwniricence.—The Earl of 
Stamford and Warrington has, with his 
accustomed liberality undertaken to re- 
store, at his sole expense, the fine old 
parish church at Ashton, which has fallen 
into great decay. The work will be con- 
ducted according to the plans and under 
the superintendence of our townsman, F, 
Sharpe, Esq., whose skill in church archi- 
tecture is so abundantly attested in the 
frequent calls that are made upon his ser- 
vices. As one of the conditions of the 
restoration of Ashton church, the inhabi- 
tants are toform a cemetery, the ground for 
which Lord Stamford gives, and erect a 
suitable chapel.—Lancaster Gazette. 

A bazaar has been held at Walton-le- 
Dale, near Preston, and the handsome sum 
of nearly 7001. was collected in support of 
the Sunday school in connexion with the 
established church at that place. 


LEICESTERSHIRE. 


A higbly-influential and very numerous 
meeting of the inhabitants of the town and 
county of Leicester has been held at the 
Assembly Rooms, in promotion of the 


exertions now made to carry out a plan of 


general education, based on the doctrine 
and discipline of the established church, 
The meeting comprised all the leading 
families in the county, and most of the 
principal townspeople. His Grace the 
Duke of Rutland was unanimously called 
to the chair. A subscription, amounting 
to upwards of 540/., was immediately en- 
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tered into, and the meeting then sepa- 
rated.— Leicester Journal, 


LINCOLNSHIRE. 

On the 2nd of April, the Bishop of Lin- 
coln, accompanied by a numerous assem- 
bly of clergy, and ladies and gentlemen of 
the neighbourhood, attended at Wragby, 
for the purpose of consecrating the new 
church, which is an elegant structure, 
built by the liberality of the parishioners 
and the neighbourhood, at tbe cost of up- 
wards of 30004,— Lincolnshire Chronicle. 


MIDDLESEX. 

At a meeting of the National Society for 
Promoting the Education of the Poor in 
the Principles of the Established Chureh, 
holden at the Central School, Westmin- 
ster, on Wednesday, the Srd of April,1&39. 
there were present—His Grace the Lord 
Archbishop of Canterbury; the Lords 
Bishops of London, St. Asaph, and Nor- 
wich; Venerable Archdeacon Cambridge ; 
Rev. H. H. Norris; Rev. Dr. Walmsley ; 
Kev. John Jennings; Joshua Watson, 
Esq.; William Cotton, Esq.; James Mure, 
Esq.; Richard Twining, Esq. ; and Rev. 
J. C. Wigram. 

The first stone of two large schools, on 
the Lancasterian plan, has been laid in 
Abbey-street, Spitalfields, by Sir Stephen 
Lushington, M.P., in the presence of Ro- 
bert Hanbury, Esq.; E. N. Buxton, Esq.; 
the Rev, J. West; and Messrs. Miller, 
Masters, Gamman, Bratt, Althans, Sykes, 
Sturtevant, and other friends of popular 
education, The building is designed to 
accommodate 500 boys and 200 girls. The 
Treasury has granted 750l. to assist this 
undertaking ; and already above 1100/. 
has been raised in the neighbourhood, 
Herald. 

On thel8th of April, the foundation-stone 
for the erection of two Sunday and Na- 
tional Schools, to be attached to St. Peter's 
Church, Globe-road, Mile-end, for the 
education of 500 boys and girls, was laid 
in the presence of above 1000 spectators ; 
a temporary platform being raised for the 
accommodation of the patrons and sup- 
porters of the benevolent undertaking. 
Lord Ashley, Major Thomas Wood, M.P., 
the Rev. IT. Jackson, and several clergy- 
men of the established church, attended. 
Lord Ashley performed the ceremonial of 
laying the stone, and addressed the audi- 
ence upon the importance of the object for 
which they were assembled, The address 
of the noble lord was loudly cheered. 

On the 18th March, a meeting was held at 
the School-house, Marylebone, Lord Ken- 
yon in the chair, for the purpose of peti- 
tioning Parliament against the ministerial 
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plan of national education. Lord Teign- 
mouth described the proposed plan of edu- 
cation as one which the friends of the 
protestant church must look at with great 
apprehension. It was based upon a system 
that could only have for its object the 
undermining of the established church. 
Any system which removed the education 
of the people from under the control of 
the protestant clergy and the bishops was 
one fraught with great mischief. Tbe no- 
ble lord read several extracts from the cor- 
respondence, to shew that though Lord 
John Russell endeavoured to conceal what 
his real opinions were as to the establish. 
ment of normal schools for the education 
of schoolmasters of all persuasions, still the 
Marquis of Lansdowne’s letter candidly 
avowed the object. He concluded by pro- 
posing a resolution declaratory that no sys- 
tem of education could be approved where 
the scriptures, liturgy, and catechism, were 
not taught in the schools. Lord Radstock 
proposed a resolution, declaring that the 
religious education of the children of the 
poor could not be safely confided to any 
but the clergy. These and several other 
resolutions of less importance were unani- 
mously carried. — Watchman. 

At a meeting of the president and fellows 
of Sion College, of which all the parochial 
clergy of the city of London are members, 
@ petition was unanimously agreed upon, to 
be presented to both houses of parliament, 
against the fourteenth clause in the prisons 
bill authorizing the paid introduction of 
teachers of all religions where the prisoners 
amount to fifty professing such religion. 
Petitions against the same obnoxious clause 
from Bristol, Hastings, and Derby, are also 
in a course of signature, and it is hoped 
that, as the attention of the country is now 
alive to the subject, these examples will 
be speedily followed in all directions. 

The Bishop of London, it is said, has been 
applied to, to revise the whole of the psal- 
mody used throughout his diocese, with a 
view of establishing one uniform system, 
and of getting rid of many objectionable 
hymns which have found their way into 
some episcopal chapels. 

Brrttsu Assocration.—The period for 
holding the ensuing meeting, which was 
left for the decision of the council, has 
now been fixed. ‘The first meeting of the 
general committee will be beld at Birming- 
ham, on Saturday, the 24th of August, and 
the various sections for scientific business 
will meet on the 27th,and through the 
week. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, 

A bazaar for the purpose of erecting a 

new church in the parish of St. Sepul- 
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chre has been held at the County-bhall, 
Northampton, and was very fashionably 
attended. Among the occupiers of stalls 
were, the Countess of Chesterfield, Lady 
Bateman and the Misses Bateman, Lady 
Knightly and Miss Knightly, &c. The 
handsome sum of 581/. was realized.— 
Northampton Herald. 


NORTHUMBERLAND. 

The subscriptions to the two new 
churches in Neweastle, including 100¢. 
from the bishop of the diocese, and 100/. 
from the Duke of Northumberland, now 
amount to 24681. 10s., being 838l. tor 
St. John’s, and 1630/. 10s. for St, An- 
drew’s parish— Newcastle Journal. 

At the annual meeting of the select 
vestry of Alnwick Church, on Easter 
Tuesday,—the Rev. Leonard Shafto Orde 
in the Chair,—Mr. William Smith and Mr. 
Robert Chrisp were elected churchwar- 
dens. The accounts of the churchwardens 
for the last year were examined and al- 
lowed , and a church-rate of one penny 
in the pound, on the motion of bk. B. 
Blackburn, Esq., was, ata full meeting of 
the vestry, carried, witha single exception, 
unanimously. Mr. Blackburn, in propos- 
ing the rate, entered into a review of all 
the circumstances which had taken place, 
stating the law of the case, upon which the 
opinion of Sir William Follett. and Mr. 
Cresswell had been recently taken ; and in 
a speech of great ability and clearness, 
emphatically deprecating all feelings of 
intolerance, he earnestly recommended 
mutual forbearance, and demonstrated that, 
in point of law, in point of expediency, and 
in every view of the case, until the legis- 
lature provided some other means, it was 
the bounden duty of the vestry to make 
such a rate as was absolutely necessary for 
the support of the fabric of the church.— 
Newcastle Journal, 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

Tur Duke or Porrtann.—This mu- 
nificent and benevolent nobleman, being 
struck with the occasional destitution of 
the inhabitants of the large manufacturing 
town of Sutton-in-Asbfield, has desired his 
steward to allot to every deserving poor 
person a good-sized en: plot of excel- 
lent land adjoining the town, We sin- 
cerely hope that this seasonable relief, and 
its beneficial effects upon the minds of 
others of our nobility and large landed 
proprietors, will induce them to follow so 
noble an example.— Sheffield Iris. 


OXFORDSHIRE. 
It was mentioned, some weeks since, 
in a portion of the Liverpool press, that 
the under-graduates of BrasennoseCollege, 
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Oxford, were raising a subscription for the 
purpose of erecting a monument to the 
memory of their late much respected vice- 
principal, the Rev. James Smith, M.A. 
This intention has now assumed a more 
substantial shape, andan application bas 
been made to the principal and fellows 
for permission to place the monument in 
the chapel of the college. On the Sth 
instant resolutions were passed, in which 
the principal and fellows returned their 
thanks to the junior members “ for this 
just and affectionate appreciation of the 
merits of their late colleague and friend ;” 
and expressed their determination to co- 
operate with them by adding their own 
subscriptions. ‘Those who best knew the 
lamented individual to whom this tribute 
of respect is about to be raised speak of 
him in terms of the warmest esteem. 
Those of Liverpool who have been con- 
nected with Brasennose College will 
doubtless be glad to contribute to the 
testimonial, ‘There may also be others of 
his townsmen (for he belonged originally 
to this place) who would be glad to join 
in so gratifying a mark of esteem.— 
Liverpool Standard. 


SHROPSHIRE. 

Surewssury Scnoor.—Viscount Dun- 
gannon has announced to Dr. Kennedy 
his intention of presenting fifteen guineas 
annually for the encouragement of clas- 
sical literature in Shrewsbury School, thus 
aflording a fresh instance of that muni- 
ficence and zeal for literature which do 
honour to his lordship’s character. The 
particular subjects of competition for 
Lord Dungannon’s prizes are not yet 
determined.—Salopian Journal, 

SOMERSETSHIRE, 

Founpatson or Huntspiitte Cuare..— 
This large and important parish being 
deficient in church accommodation, the 
rector, the Rev. Noel Thomas lJlison (for- 
merly fellow of Balliol College Oxford), 
met the wishes of his parishioners to in- 
crease the means of divine worship, by un- 
dertaking during hisincumbency,to provide 
for the maintenance of a curate to officiate 
in a chapel, if funds could be raised for 
erecting the same. In addition to this 
liberal offer, the rev. gentleman headed 
the subscription list by a donation of 2001, 
one moiety towards building the chapel, 
the other for an endowment. ‘The master 
and fellows of Balliol College, as patrons, 
subscribed 1001,; the Rev. Dr. Jenkyns 
most liberally came forward, as a private 
friend of Mr. Ellison, to the same amount, 
and the Rev. Dr. Jeffery likewise con- 
tributed in an equally liberal manner. 
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The landowners and resident parishioners 
have evinced their interest in the under. 
taking, by handsome subscriptions and 
other substantial proofs. Edward Sealy, 
Esq., of Bridgwater, gave a very eligible 
site for the chapel, and the several mem- 
bers of Mr. Cripp’s family have taken a 
conspicuous part as subscribers, and in 
otherwise forwarding the undertaking, 

With such examples, the pecuniary ob- 
stacles were so far surmounted as to jus- 
tify an immediate proceeding with the 
building ; a design was furnished by Mr. 

Manners, of Bath, and met the full 
approval of the Church Building Society 
in London. On Monday, the 18th March, 
the foundation stone was laid by the lady 
of the worthy rector, attended by a nu- 
merous assemblage of the gentry and yeo. 
manry of the neighbourhood. An impres- 
sive form of devotion for the occasion 
was drawn up by Mr. Ellison, and the 
whole assemblage, both rich and poor, 
attested, by profound attention, the deep 
interest they took in the sacred business 
of the day. Inthe afternoon, an ordinary 
was provided at Highbridge Inn, at which 
the rector took the chair, Mr. Gabriel 
Cripps acting as vice-president.— Bristol 
Mirror. 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 

The sum of 200012 has been subscribed 
by Mr. H, Minton and Mr T. Minton, of 
Stoke, for the purpose of commencing a 
fund for the erection of additional churches 
in the Staffordshire potteries. Mr.S.Chitd, 
of Newfield Hall, Las also contributed 


5OO0L, to the same object. Midland Counties 
Herald, 


SUSSEX. 

The quarterly meeting of the Chichester 
Diocesan Association was held at Brigh- 
ton, on Thursday, the 21st of March, 
The Lord Bishop presided at a full com- 
mittee. Grants were made towards the 
erection of churches at Croborough, and 
St. Jobn’s, Lewes. The proceedings of the 
day shewed the beneficial effects already 
arising to the diocese from this associa- 
tion, and justify us in expressing a wish 
that it may receive, during the present 
year, that additional encouragement to 
which it has so strong a claim.— Brighton 
Gazette. 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

The committee of the ‘ Birmingham 
Ten Churches Fund” have given notice, 
that they are prepared to receive designs 
for the first two churches proposed to be 
erected, 

WILTSHIRE. 
At the General Meeting of the Salisbury 
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Diocesan Church Building Society, the 
Rev. G, Guthrie made an application for 
aid towards building a district church at 
Derry Hill, near Calne,in the Archdeaconry 
of Wilts, the district embracing a number 
of outlying and extra-parochial places, with 
a population of 1500 souls, situated from 
two to seven miles from their parish 
churches ; the church to bold 500 persons, 
and 400 of the seats to be free. ‘The com- 
mittee responded to this urgent call by the 
munificent grant of 8001, which, with the 
private subscriptions already gained, will 
ensure the speedy commencement of this 
important work.—Salisbury Herald. 


WORCESTERSHIRE, 


A plan for enlarging St. John’s Chapel, 
Deritend, has been agreed to, anda sub. 
scription commenced towards its accom- 
plishment. One hundred and seventy- 
four sittings will be obtained for the use 
of the poor at an estimated cost of 8501., 
of which sum the Rev. E. Palmer, the 
minister, has liberally proposed to contri- 
bute 8001.— Worcester Guardian, 

The proposal to erect and endow a 
church ufon some portion of Karl Talbot's 
estate, and to invest the patronage in his 
family, having been submitted to his lord- 
ship, the noble earl in reply states, thatin 
no manner could the expression of his 
friends’ good opinion be more flattering or 
grateful to his feelings. Many handsome 
subscriptions have already been offered to- 
wards the object, among which are, the 
Marl of Harrowby, 30/.; the Earl of Stam- 
ford and Warrington, 301.; 
Lichfield, 302; E. Monckton, Esq., 3ud., 
Nc. — Worcester Journal. 


YORKSHIRE. 


Diocesan Cuurnen Buitpine 
Soctety.—The first meeting of the central 
committee of this excellent society was 
held at the Town Hall, Ripon, on Thurs- 
day, the 21st of Mare h. The Ear! of Ilare- 
wood, the patron of the society, took the 
chair. The Lord Bishop of the diocese 
was also present. Amongst the clergy and 
gentry assembled, we observed the arch- 
deacons of Richmond and Craven, the 
Ifon. and Rev. T. Monson, the Hon. and 
Rev. W. Herbert, the Rev. Dr. Hook, 
Kev, Samuel Sharpe, the Rev. Theo- 
dore Drury, Rev. J. C. Francks, Rev. 
Thomas Collins, Rev. G. H. Webber, 
Rev. R. Poole, jun., Rev. James Char- 
nock, Rev. William Sinclair, Christopher 
Beckett, Esq., Captain Harcourt, James 
Favell, Fsq., Henry Skelton, jun, Esq., 
William Rutson, Esq., Rev. R. Ingram, 
Rev, R. Pulleyne, Rey. Wilham Houl- 


Rivow 
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brook, Rev. J. Whiteside, J. B. Sidgwick, 
Esq., Thomas Mason, Esq., John Hincks, 
Esq., &c. Many liberal grants were made 
in aid of the erection, enlargement, and 
endowment of churches and chapels.— 
Wigan Gatette. 

On Wednesday, April 3rd, the Lord 
Bishop of Ripon consecrated the new 
church at Leeming, near Bedale, in the 
presence of the leading families of the 
gentry, a numerous body of clergy, and a 
large congregation of the inhabitants. His 
lordship inspected the site for the intended 
new chapel at Crakehall, in the parish of 
Bedale, and was the guest of the Hon. 
and Rey. Thomas Monson, rector of the 
parish.— Leeds Intelligencer. 

Mr. Cholmondeley, of Knutsford, and 
Mr. Banks, of Wanstanley Hall, proprie- 
tors of property in Cudworth, in the parish 
of Roystone, have handsomely come for- 
ward to assist in erecting a rural chapel for 
that township, in connexion with the 
church of England, and with the sanction 
of the Archbishop of York.— Manchester 
Courier. 

W. S. C. Stansfield, Esq., M. P., of 
Esholt Hall, bas made arrangements for 
building a new church near his residence, 
capable of holding 500 people. ‘The build- 
ing will be commenced in a few days.— 
Leeds Mercury. 

Oventnc or Str. James’s Cuurcn, 
Brapronp.—John Wood, Esq., the patron 
or founder of this elegant and perfect struc- 
ture, having requested of the diocesan that 
his church. might be opened by licence, 
until his lordship’s return from London, 
and his lordship having consented to this 
arrangement, divine service was com- 
menced on Sunday last in the presence of 
a crowded congregation, by the Rev. G. 
Bull, the intended incumbent, who 
preached i in the morning and evening, his 
headin the Rev. W illiam Bull, incumbent 
of Sowerby, taking the afternoon service. 
Collections were made for the Church 
Pastoral Aid Society amounting to the 
sum of 201. 10s. 7d. 

The laying of the first stone of the We. 
therby new church took place on Easter 
Monday, amidst the universal rejoicings of 
a large concourse of people. ‘The stone 

was laid by Q. Rhodes, Esq., and the Hon. 
and Rev. Wm. Herbert invoked a blessing 
on the undertaking, by offering up an 
earnest and impressive prayer. In the 
evening, ane the liberality of Christo- 
pher Wilson, Esq., Q. Rhodes, Esq., and 


other gentlemen, about 50 of the workmen 
were provided with an excellent supper, 
and the Sunday-school children regaled 
with tea and cakes.—Leeds Intelligencer. 
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SCOTLAND. 

The town council of Glasgow have 
voted the handsome sum of 1000l. to. 
wards the repair, renovation, and comple. 
tion of their noble cathedral. 


IRELAND. 

Appirionat Curares’ Funp Sociery, 
LreLanp,—Important Meetinc.—The 
first annual meeting of the Protestant 
Additional Curates’ Fund Society was 
held, 4th April, in the Round-room of the 
Rotunda, Dublin, for the purpose of intro- 
ducing the subject of the establishment of 
the society to the protestants of Ireland. 
The principal dignitaries of the church 
were on the platform, and the body of the 
building was crowded by a most respect- 
able assemblage. Among those present 
were the following :—The Lord Primate, 
the Archbishop of Dublin, the Lord Bi- 
shop of Down and Connor, the Lord 
Bishop of Cashel, the Lord Bishop of 
Meath, the Lord Bishop of Clogher, the 
Lord Bishop of Killaloe, the Lord Bishop 
of Limerick,the Lord Bishop of Derry, the 

Lord Bishop of Dromore, the Lord ! May or, 
Lord Downes, the Right Hon. F. Black- 
burne,the Archdeacon of Kildare, the Archb- 
deacon of Dublin, T. B. C. Smith, Queen’s 
Counsel, Rev. J. H. Tood, F.1.C.D. 
Rev. Sydney Smith, F.T.C.D., the 
Dean of St. Patrick’s, M, Sergeant Jack- 
son, Mr. John Beatty West, Queen’s 
Counsel, &c. The Lord Primate pre- 
sided. Ilis Grace the Archbishop of Dub- 
lin moved the first resolution, “* That the 
powers of the parochial clergy in many 
large and populous parishes are by no 
means commensurate with their profes- 
sional calls ;” seconded by the Marquis 
of Downshire. Several resolutions were 
passed for the purpose of carrying into 
effect a remedy for the evil, in the pro- 
posing and seconding of w hich several 
able speeches were made. 

COLONIAL. 

On the 20th of March her Majesty the 
(Jueen Dowager, accompanied by his Ex- 
cellency the Governor, and her suite, laid 
the foundation stone of the new protestant 
church at Malta, A very large concourse 
of the British residents and of Maltese had 
already assembled in Strada Poncute, the 
site of the new church. ‘The scene was 
still further enlivened by the rich uni- 
forms of the officers of the army and navy. 
Her Majesty was preceded on her way 
by a band of the garrison, playing ‘* God 
save the Queen,” and moreover, by twelve 

clergymen of the church of England, 
chiefly chaplains of the navy—a rather 
novel and strange spectacle for this place, 
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no protestant service having ever been 
performed bere publicly in the streets. 
Her Majesty looked extremely well, and 
was assisted by the Governor, Lord Howe, 
the Chief Secretary, the Hon. Sir H. 
Greig, and Mr. Lankersheer, the architect. 

Soctety ror THE PRopaGarTIon oF THE 
Gosret.—At a meeting of this Society 
an interesting letter was read from the 
Bishop of Madras to the Secretary. It 
was dated January 8; and the bishop 
stated that he had “ that morning con- 
firmed 125 native Christians, whom he 
had every reason to believe were Chris- 
tians indeed.” They were “ of all ages, 
from fourteen to seventy.” He also spoke 
of ‘our beloved society as doing great 


rood,” 
5 FORRIGN. 


Reciorovs Disrursance at CLeves.— 
The following accountis given in the Jour. 
nal of Nimeguen of the 26th of March :— 
** We learn that on Sunday night there 
were disturbances at Cleves. An assem- 
blage of the populace committed various 
excesses against the protestants and the 
protestant churches. At half-past eleven, 
a great mob had collected in the market- 
place,and proceeded successively to several 
churches and houses, which were threat- 
ened, in order to break the windows. The 
mob committed very serious excesses of all 
kinds, and the riot was not quelled till 
three o’clock in the morning. ‘The cause 
of this disturbance appears to have been 
the publication of a pamphlet intended to 
refute another which was directed against 
the protestant religion. The windows of 
the publisher were broken. Couriers were 
immediately despatched, and to-day there 
is a considerable military force at Cleves. 
As there was not a garrison in the town, 
the local police would not interfere, lest it 
should make matters worse. A very 
rigorous investigation is commenced.” . . . 
A letter from Brussels, dated March 30th, 
says—“ The accounts received from Cleves 
state, that the disturbances which took 
place on the 24th have terminated in the 
arrest of several of the ringleaders. Let- 
ters have been received from thence, dated 
the 27th, and then all was perfectly tran- 
quil; a strong detachment of horse and 
foot had arrived, and the affair had ended 
without bloodshed, and with no other 
damage save a few broken windows and 
one broken leg. ‘The cause of this disturb- 
ance is said to bave originated in the 
publication of a protestant pamphlet, re- 
ported to have been written by the chief 
of the police against the catholics. At first 
this pamphlet did not excite much notice ; 
hut the catholic priest having denounced 
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its contents from the pulpit, the mob 
rusbed from the church, and, availing 
themselves of the absence of the troops, 
immediately commenced their attack upon 
the protestant church, and upon the resi- 
dences of the protestant pastors. The 
commissary of police, and alleged author 
of the pamphlet, had some difficulty in 
escaping. ‘The public authorities are con- 
demned for not having called in troops at 
an earlier period, as the probability of 
these outrages occurring had been an- 
nounced to them some time previously.” 
Procress or Catnoicism 1N Bavaria, 
—The catholic clergy are actively engaged 
in undermining the protestant religion 
in Bavaria, with the full sanction of the 
bigoted king of that country. Six sisters 
of the congregation of St. Eulalio opened, 
on the first of June last, a school in the 
royal palace of Nymphenburg, in Munich, 
at which young girls of the nobility, both 
catholic and protestant, were to be ad- 
mitted. The children of the last persua- 
sion were to be instructed in their religion 
by Lutheran and Calvinist ministers. The 
establishment being patronized by the 
court, most of the distinguished families of 
Bavaria placed their daughters therein, and 
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the conditions of the prospectus as re- 
garded religion were for some time strictly 
complied with. The nuns, however, were 
not idle, for, aided by several catholic 
clergymen, they laboured underhand to 
convert the protestant children to catho- 
licism. In the course of December last, 
four publicly read their recantation, with 
the tacit consent of their parents, who, be- 
longing to the court, thought thereby to 
ingratiate themselves in the favour of the 
king. A judge of the supreme court of 
appeals, however, was not to be influenced 
by such considerations. On being in- 
formed that the nuns had prevailed on his 
daughter, a child ten years old, to become 
a catholic, he immediately took judicial 
proceedings against the managers of the 
school, and a Jesuit of Dillingen who bad 
received her abjuration, The nuns pro- 
duced, in justification of their conduct, a 
lotter from the minister of ecclesiastical 
affairs, by whom they were authorized to 
use all their influence to convert to catho- 
licism the young protestant girls com- 
mitted to their care. The trial, says a 
letter from Munich, of the 26th ult., will 
shortly come on before the criminal court 
of that city. —Le Droit. 
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Vol. 1. royal 8vo. 42s. bds. 
Profession and Practice. By Rev. 

fe. cl. 5s. 6d. 


8vO. 


Railway. 


Hugh White. 


and Political Panorama. 


Qs. Od. 


Men and Measures, 
sewed, 


>Vvo, 


Milinan’s Life of Gibbon. 8vo. 9s. cloth. 
The Claims of Japan and Malaysia on Christen. 


dom. 2 vols. post 8vo. cloth. 14s, 
Bancroft’s United States. 2vols. 8vo. cl. 28s. 
Charles Tyrrell, By G. P. R. James. post 8vo. 
bds, 21s. 
A Short Treatise on Typhus Fever. By Roupell. 
8vo. cl. 8s. 


Singer’s Shakespeare. 10 vols. fe. cl. 4/. 4s. 

Daniell’s Introduction to Chemical Philosophy. 
Svo. cl. 16s. 

Wilson’s Introduction to Natural History, 
‘** Birds,’’ from the Encycloprdia Britannica. 
4to. bds. 12s. 

White’s Practical System of Mental Arithmetic. 
12mo. sh. 3s. 6d. 

The Saviour’s Right to Divine Worship Vindi-. 


cated. By W. Urwick. royal 12mo. cloth. 
Ss. Od. 

Mosse’s Parliamentary Guide for 1839. 1I8mo, 
cloth. 4s. 

Wilberforce’s Eucharistica. royal 32mo. cloth. 
2s. 6d. 

Noad’s Eight Lectureson Electricity, Magnetism, 


and Electro-Magnetism. fe. cl. &s. 
Trials of Strength. By Mrs. Burwell. fe. 
half-bound, gilt edges. 6s. 
Watch unto Prayer, Lecture by Rev. J. M. 


Hiffernan. 12mo. cloth. 5s. 

Francis’s Survey of Physical and Fossil Geology. 
8vo. cloth. 5s. 

— Jersey and Guernsey. 12mo. cloth. 
is. Od. 


The Animal Creation: itsClaimsonour Humanity. 
By John Styles. royal i2mo. cloth, 9s. 











NEW 


Mahan’s Civil Engineering. Edited by Barlow. 
d4to. bds. las, 
Bishop Hopkins (of Vermont) on the Church of 


Rome; with Introduction by Melvill. 8vo. 
bds. 8s. 6d. 

Alison’s History of Europe. Vol. VII. 8vo. 
bds, l5s, 


Rambles in the South of Ireland in 1838. By 
Lady Chatterton. 2 vols. post 8vo. cloth. 2!s. 

Riddie’s Young Scholar’s English-Latin Dic- 
tionary. square. bds. 5s. 6d. 

Riddle’s Young Scholar’s English-Latin and 
Latin-English. one vol. square. bds. 12s. 

Greenlaw’s Rules and Exercises in the Latin 
Subjunctive Mood. l2mo. cloth. 5s. 

The Agamemnon of A’schylus, with Notes. By 
Rev. T. W. Peile. 8vo. bds. 12s. 

Hannibal in Bithynia. A Play. By H. G. Knight. 
5s.6d. fe. cloth, 

Selections from the Hesperides, and Works of 
a Herrick. By C. Short. 12mo._ bds. 
5s. Od, 


The Metropolitan Pulpit. By the Author of 


“Random Recollections,” &c. 2 vols. post 
Svo. cloth. 2ls. 

Ure’s Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures, and 
Mines. onevol. 8vo. cloth. 2/. 10s. 

The Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge. 
imp. 8vo. cloth. 1/, lis. 6d. 


Carey’s Vindicia Hibernice, or Ireland Vindi- 
cated. 8vo. cloth. 12s, 

England under the Reign of Edward VI. and 
Mary. By Patrick Fraser Tytler. 2 vols. 
Svo. bds. 30s. 

re Fruits of Faith, or Power of Religion Ex- 
emplified, &c. I8mo. cloth, Is. 


BOOKS, 
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Dod’s Church History of England. By Rev. 
p= A. Tierney, F.S.A. Vol. 1. 8vo, cloth. 
Ys. 

Goethe’s Faust, translated into English Verse. 
By Rev. J. Birch. Royal vo. cloth, 1és. 
Proots on India, 21s. ; without plates, ls. 

First Report of the Constabulary Force Com- 
missioners. 8vo. cloth lettered. 6s. 

Scoresby’s Magnetical Investigations. 8vo. cl. 
58. 

Glendinning on the Pine Apple, 12mo. cl. 5s. 

The Simplicity and Intelligible Character of 
Christianity. Svo. cloth. 4s. 

Divine Emblems, after the Fashion of Quacks, 
with Etchings. 1l2mo,. cloth. 4s. 
Jamison onthe Reformation in Navarre. 

12mo. cloth. 65s. 6d. 

Glimpses of the Past. By C. Elizabeth. 
cloth. 6s. 

Cramp’s Text-Book of Popery, &c. 8vo. 
10s. Gd. 

Popery in the Ascendant, Sufferings of English 
Protestant Martyrs. By Thomas Smith. 12mo. 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Finney’s Lectures to Professing Christians. fc. 


Royal 
12mo. 


cloth. 


8vo. cloth. 3s. Gd. 
lHiowe on Christian Union, Edited by Noel. fe. 
cloth. 4s. 


Winslow's Inquirer, directed to an Experimental 


and Practical View of the Atonement. 18mo. 
cloth. 2s. 6d. 
The Hand-Book of Morals. 18mo. sewed. Is. 


We are Seven, or, The Little Mourner Com- 
forted. By Lloyd. I8mo, cloth. Is, 

Bishop Jewell’s Apology of the Church of Eng 
land. cloth. 2s. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, 





Tur Editor thanks two friends for their suggestions. Will they be so good as to 
read the Parliamentary Paper relating to National Education, which is given among 
the Documents, and then say whether they think it ought to open people’s eyes? If 
not, what they do think. 

Received “ 8. I. E.”—“ F. G.”—** Oxoniensis”—“ W. de SS—."—** I. L.”— 
“ Mr. Usher”—“ H.” (poetry )—“ A former Contributor" —* T. I. W."—* p. p.” 
—E. B.”"—* A. J. T.”—“ A. M. Cler.”—* R. B.”— Discipulus.” 

The Editor hopes to find room for the remarks on Mr. Paulis’ work next month. 

He thanks Mr. Vulpy for some documents, which he hopes to make use of. 

The readers of this magazine are requested to look again at the notice of the 
‘¢ Gift for all Seasons” in the preceding number, as it appears that the offensive 
article was not (as might have been hoped) inserted by mistake or oversight, but 
that the Editor of the work, instead of withdrawing, is prepared to justify it. ‘This 
is the more necessary, because three several articles in the same style of panegyric, 
in praise of the same infidel writer, have lately appeared in the “ Church of England 
Gazette.” This is what people would not exactly expect from the title, and there- 
fore they ought to be put on their guard. 

Mr. B.'s additions are received, and the Editor hopes to make the proper use of 
them and the desired alterations. He is afraid that, for reasons which he has already 
explained, they cannot be used this month. In the meantime, will his correspondent 
request some friend to call at Messrs. Rivingtons’, in Waterloo Place, for a small 
parcel directed to 1.m, and containing a pamphlet bearing on his subject, and which, 
not living been published in this country, he may not have met with ? 

“XX ZZ” will see that the request which forms the first part of his note is complied 
with ; as to the second, the Editor is really thankful for the communication, and has 
no excuse to offer but that it is one of the many things vow in his hands which he 
has always intended, and still does intend, to use as soon as he can. ‘The question 
which follows, when put generally, he does not (for reasons which may be easily 
imagined) know how to answer ; as applied to himself, he thinks he may with great 
certainty answer “‘ not.” 

The Editor’s notice has been called to a statement of “ T. S.,” in the preceding 
number of this magazine, p. 403, respecting the Pastoral Aid Society ;—* They only 
give to an exhausted incumbent what he wants to do his work, not theirs, and tell 
him that they only wish him freely to accept the aid for which he has applied.” On 
the preceding page he had (in allusion to a figure used by a former writer on the 
subject) supposed a body of men to unite, ‘‘‘ not to fit out a company of coal-brigs 
to accompany the fleets,’ but to send the Queen’s own ships just what the comman- 
ders of those ships applied for and said they wanted.” It is asked, do they not reserve 
to themselves the power of rejecting curates, personally selected and nominated by 
incumbents as just what they wanted? Whether they have ever thought of really 
exercising such a power as this has nothing to do with the question. The statement 
of their design seems to warrant the idea that they claim it; ‘‘clerical assistants will 
be nominated by the clergy who employ them ; and being approved by the committee 
will be left, under the direction of the incumbent, to the full scope of their own judg- 
ment ;” and the same thing is implied in the 8th regulation, in which we find— 
“ The nomination of an assistant shall always be left with the clergyman to whom 
aid is given, the committee claiming only full satisfaction as to the qualifications of 
his nominee.” 

The Editor is sorry that he did not receive ‘ §. T. R’s” alterations until the corrected 
proof had been returned to the printer. One of them, however, his having inadver- 
tently written ‘ chastity,” instead of “ virginity,’ three lines from the bottom of 
p. 517, may be mentioned. 

In the number for April, p. 404, six lines from the bottom, for “ scandal,” read 
“ stated.” Will R.B.” favour the editor with his address, or will a letter reach him 
if directed to that under which he writes ? 





